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This book describes the life of the Feiidal Ages m 
terms of the concrete. The discussions center arouxid a 
certain seigneury of St. Aliquis. If no sudi barmy k 
easily identifiable, at least there were seranl himdred 
second-grade fiefe scattered over western ChristeiKtom 
which were in essential particulars extremely like it, 
and its Baron Conon and his associates were typical of 
many similar individuals, a little worse or a little better, 
who abounded in the days of Philip Augustus. 

No custom is described whidi does iKjt seem 
characteristic of the general period. To foci^ pictme 
a specific region, northern France, and a specie year, 
A.D, 1220, have been selected. Not ma[hy matters 
have been mentioned, however, which were not mcm c€ 
less common to contemporaneous E ng la n d and Ger- 
many; nor have many usages been ^plained whkh 
would not frequently have been found ^ caiiy ^ a.d. 
1100 or as late as 1300. 

N<^em France was par excellence the hrandand 
Feudalism and hardly less so of Chivalry, while by 
general consent the years around 1220 mark ceae of the 
great turning epochs of the Middle Ages. We ^ at the 
of the development erf Fre ndi kin^l^ under 
Philip Augustus, of the dimax and the beginnmg of the 
waning of 'the crusading spirit, of the hi^ devde^ 
ment of Gothic ardiitecture, of the full blosaxn^ rf tte 
popular Romance htdature, and of the beenmng of Ihe 
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ffnt trriy Hisaimilar , but cvcn Boore important, Friajr 
mo'rement. 

To mate tbe life of the Middle live again in its 
p^eantty and its squalor, its superstition and its 
triumph of Christian art and love, is the object of tbis 
study. Many times has the author been reminded of tlxes 
intense contrasts between sublime good and extreme 
evil everywhere apparent in the Feudal Epoch. Witlx 
every effort at impartiality, whether praising or ccox- 
denmit^, it is dangerously easy to write in superlatives. 

Allhoi^ the preparation of this book was not under- 
taken without that knowledge and investigation of tlios^e 
mediaeval authors, ecdesiastics, and la3nnen upcm wliicti. 
every ^nificant study of this kind must rest, every 
sdiolar will recognize the author’s debt to many modem 
specialists. To Th. Wri^t, Lacroix, Luchaire, Justixx 
H. Smith, Viollet-le-Duc, and CWrud the acknowledg- 
ments are very specific. To Leon Ctautier they must be 
more specific still. It is a great misfortune that bis 
masterpiece, Le Chivalrie, is no longer current in a. 
good Englidi trandation. The words in quotation, 
^mnkied throu^ the text, are usually from pertmenl; 
mediaeval writers, except where th^ purport to be 
direct snatches of conversation. 

To my colleague in this university. Prof. August C- 
Kr^, who has read and critidzed the maniuscript with, 
friendly fiddity and professional alertness and acumen, 
there are due many hearty thanks. 

W. S. T>. 

The UmvBiisiTV os Minnesota. 

lybNNBApmus, Mmxi. 
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Chapter I: The Fief of St. Aliquis: Its History 
and Denizens. 

N the duchy of Quelqueparte there lay, 
in the later days of the great Kmg 
Philip Augustus, the barony of St. 
Aliquis. \ Perhaps you may have trouble 
in finding any such places uix>n the maps 
of Mediaeval France. In that case, I 
must tell you that they did not lie so far from Burgundy, 
Champagne, and Blois that the duke and his vassal, the 
baron, could not have many Ix-ave feuds with the s«- 
gneurs of those principalities, nor so far from Paris that 
peddlers and pilgrims could not come hence or go 
tMther pretty often, nor the baron of St. Aliquis some- 
times journey to the king’s court, to do his loyal devoir 
to his high suzerain, or to divert himself with many 
lordly pleasures. 

? About A.D. 1220, when King Philip Augustus was near 
his end, there was exceptional peace in northern France, 
and conditions aroimd St. Aliquis were entirely normal. 
We purpose, therefore (with the help of Our Lady, of 
holy St. Aliquis himself, and perhaps also of that very 
discreet fee Queen Morgue, **the wife of Julius Caesar 
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and the mother of Kii^ Oberon”), to visit the aforesaid 
bOTony as it existed at that time. We shall look around 
us unseen by the inhabitants, but able to ask many 
questions and to get pertinent answers. Thereby shall 
we gather much knowledge, and that, too, not about St. 
Aliquis only; fdr this little world by itself is a cross- 
section, as it were, of a great part of France; nay, of 
all feudal Europe. 

It is fortunate that we are suffered, when we make this 
return journey to the Middle Ages, to arrivie not: long 
after the year 1200. !A century or two earlier one might 
have found conditions decidedly more crude, semi- 
barbarous, disgusting; one would have indeed been 
tempted to doubt whether from so lawl^ and unculti- 
vated a world any progressive civilization could really 
develop.^ pn the other hand, had we postponed the 
excursion until, say, a.d. 1400, we would have found a 
society already becoming sophisticated and to no slight 
extent modernized. The true mediaeval flavor would 
have been partially lost. i^But a.d, 1220 represen'ts the 
epoch when the spirit of the Middle Ages had reached its 
full development. “^The world was still full of ignorance, 
squak^, and violence, yet there were now plen^ of 
signs of a nobler day.f France was still scattered with 
feudal castles and tales of baronial ruthlessness abounded, 
but the rise of the royal power and the growth of the 
diartered communal towns were promising a new 
political era. ( The bulk of the people were still illitrerate 
peasants, and many of the nobility even felt very awk- 
ward when fumblii^ over books; but the monasteries 
haA never been so full of worthy activities and of very 
genuine learning. ^Thousands of scholars were tmd^hig 
to the University of Paris; and meantime, even m the 
more starving towns wrae rising Gk)thic churches and 
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catiiedrals,] combining in their soaring fabrics not 
merely the results of supreme architectural genius, but 
a wealth of masterpieces of sculpture and of colored glass 
which were to draw visitors of later days from the very 
ends of the earth. 

The crusadir^ fervor had somewhat waned, but 
aroiin3rHre^ castles'thSf e“wSe^sSff knights who 

had once followed Richard theTUi^ Hearted or Philip 
Augustus upon the great Third Crusade to Palestine, 
likewise a good many younger cavaliers who had shared 
the military glory and moral disgrace of the Fourth 
Crusade, which had ended not with the recovery of 
Jerusalem, but the sack and seizure of Christian Con- 
stantinople. At Rome the great and magnanimous 
Pope Innocent III had hardly ceased to reign (1216); 
while the founders of the remarkable Friar movem ent — 
that new style of monasticism wfiidi was to can:^tEe^ 
message of the Church closer to the people — St. Francis, 
the apostle of love, and St. Dominic, the apostle of 
learning, were still alive and active. The world, there- 
fore, was looking forward. The Middle Ages were close 
to apogee. 

We purpose to tell what may be foimd on the barony of 
St. Aliquis, first at the castle itself and in the household 
of Messire the Seigneur, then in the villages of peasants 
round about; next in the abbey slightly removed; and 
lastly in the chartered town and cathedral seat of the 
bishop a few miles further off. But first one must ask 
about the origin of the principality and how there came 
to be any such barony at aU, for St. Aliquis would have 
been an exceptional seigneury if it had not had con- 
siderable history behind it, and had not represented the 
growth of several different elements* 
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The castle of St. Aliquis lies at the junction of 
rivers. The smaller of these, the Rapide, tumbles 
from some hills, cutting a gorge through the deix^^ 
beech forest imtil it runs under a precipitous slope, th^^ 
dashes into the greater, more placid current of the Claiiro* 
The Claire is an affluent, perhaps of the Seine, pojr- 
haps of the Loire. It is navigable for fiat barges a goo<i 
many miles above its junction with the Rapide, and 
tolls upon this commerce swell the baron^s revenue. 

At the triangle formed by the converging streams ris^s 
an abrupt rocky plateau practically inaccessible frox» 
the banks of either river and which can be approach^<i 
only from the third side,} where the land slopes gently 
away from the apex of the triangle- Here rise 
some jagged crags marking out the place as a natural 
fortress. Most castles which dot feudal Europe are tlxxis 
located in the most advantageous spot in their resx>ective 
regions. 

Possibly human habitations have existed upon tlxis 
promontory ever since God drove Adam and Eve oxit: 
of Eden. If we consult Brother Boniface, the librarian 
at the local monastery, the best-read person in the dis- 
trict, the good old man will tell us that long before tzlxe 
Romans came, the ancient Druids (“now in hell^^) Ixad 
their pagan altars here, and sacrificed human victims 
under a great oak. Some chiseled masonry found on tlxe 
spot also indicates an extensive settlement in Eorxx3.n 
days, when Gaul was a province of the Caesars. Of 
course, all the pious people know that under the per- 
secuting Emperor Diodetian, the holy Aliquis himself*, 
a centurion in the L^ons, was shot to death with brum- 
ing arrows because he preferred Christ to Jui>iter, saad 
that the place of his martyrdom is at the new abbey 
church about a league from the castle. ^ 
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NeverthelcMj secular history is not precise until after 
the time of the mighty Charlemagne. Under his feeble 
successor, Charles the Bald, tradition affirms that the 
vikings, Scandinavian barbarians, came up the greater 
river, ascended the Claire in their long dragon ships; 
then on the site of the present castle they established a 
stockaded camp, whence they issued to ravage the 
country. This was about a.d. 870, but after a year 
they departed, leaving desolation behind them. About 
A.D. 880 another band of vikings came with similar 
foul intent, but they met a different reception.- The 
saints had raised up a brave protector for the Christian 
folk of those lands. 

,'1 ^eiy uncertain is the ancestry of the redoubtable 
[ warrior Heribert, who about a.d. 875 seized the rocky 
i triangle at the mouth of the Rapide, and btdlt the first 
castle of St. Aliquis.) Perhaps he was descended from 
one of Charlemagne’s famous Frankish “counts.” He 
did, indeed, only what was then being done everywhere 
to check the Scandinavian hordes: lie built a castle 
and organized the levies of the re^on, hitherto footmen, 
into an effective cavalry force. This castle was any- 
thing save the later majestic fortress. \Jt was merely 
a great square tower of rough masonry, perched on the 
crag above tie streams. Around it was a palisade of 
heavy timbers, strengthened on the landward side by a 
ditch. Inride this compound were huts for refugees, 
storehouses for fodder, and rude stalls for the cattle. 
To stop paMWge up the Claire a heavy chain of iron was 
stretched across the river and stone piers were sunk at 
shallow places, thus fordng boats to pass dose under 
the fortress in mnge of descending missiles. Where 
the mw landed there was built another smdler 

stons tower. AU the crosring then had to be by skiffs, 
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althoii^ somewhat later an unsteady bridge was thxown 
over the streaxo. 

The second expedition of vikii^s found that: t-Tipsp 
precautions had ruined their adventure. 'Tliey lost 
many men and a dragon ship when they tried, to force 
the iron chain. Heribert’s new cavalry cut oft their 
raiding parties. Finally they departed with, thinned 
numbers and scant spoils. Heribert was hailed as 
savior of the region, just as other champioas, notably 
the great Count Odo at the siege of Paris, won si-milar 
successes elsewhere on a larger scale. The vildngs KaH 
departed, but Heribert’s tower remained. So b^an 
the castle of St. Aliquis. 

Heribert had taken possession ostensibly as the king’s 
“man,” clai m i n g some royal commission, bnt as the 
power of Charlemagne’s feeble rulers dwindled, Heri- 
bert’s heirs presently forgot almost all their allegiance 
to their distant royal “master.” This was merely as 
seemed the case about a.d. 900 all through the region 
then coming to be called France.” { Castles were rising 
everywhere, sometimes to repel the vikings, sometimes 
mwely to straigthen the power of some local chief. 
Once erected, the lords of those castles were really little 
prince, able to defy the very weak central authority. 
To capture a considerably less formidable fortalice ■t-'har, 
St. Ahquis unplied a tedious siege, such as few kings 
would undertake save m an emergency. 

4'he result was that ere a.d. lOOO Heribert’s great- 
grandsons had almost ceased to trouble about the king. 

'Ahe person genuinely feared was the local Ehike 
of Quelqueparte, another feudal sdgneur with xxxore 
followers and more castles than they. Partly from 
prudence, partly from necessity, they had “done hoihage ” 
to him, becOTne “his men,” and as his vassals rode to 
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his wurs. The dukes, in turn, full of thdx otwi problems, 
and realising the strength of St. Aliquis!*^dom inter- 
fered in the fief, save on very serious occasions. The 
harons of St. Aliquis therefore acted very nearly like 
soverdgn princes. They, of course, had their ovra gallows 
with power of life and death, waged their own personal 
wars, made treaties of peace, and even coinpl a little 
ill-shapen money with theirownsuperscription.! “Baron? 
by the Grace of God,” they boasted themselves, whidi ^ 
meant that they obeyed the duke and his suzerain, the 
king, very Uttle, and, we fear, God not a great deal. 

In the recent centuries, however, the barony haiST ~ 
changed hands several times. About 1070 the lord had 
the folly to refiise his ordinary feudal duty to the Duke 
of Quelqueparte. The latter roused himself, enlisted 
outside aid, and blockaded and starved out the castle 
of St. Aliquis. The unfortunate baron — duly adjudged 
“traitor and felon” by his “peers,” his fellow vassals — 
was beheaded. The duke then bestowed the fief, with 
the hand of the late owner’s niece, up<m ^re Rainolf, 
a younger son of a south-country viscount, who had 
vititad the duke’s court, brinf^ with him uv effective 
battie>ax and fiffy sturdy lollowera. ^ke Rainulf, how- 
ever, died whUe in the Hrvt Crusade. The reigning duke 
neact tried to give the barony to another favorite warrior, 
but tha $cm df the Iat» bamn pcovsd himself of sturdy 
stuff. He off his auxodn atixd enUsted allies 

from Burgundy, duke was forced, therefore, to 
leave Itim la peaces 

Preaeirtlbr* ehoot 1140, arurther baron died, survived 

> Long befbn tiM aadgned date of tMt aamttive, tonte kiag or 
other potmtata had aasimdly |lv«a tiw lords ^ St AUquii hn- 
Tir*r**” hvm (mUury Jurisddetkn, tsaatioa, etc., 
pmmok with oowsapondiai privitogse far tbs loosl 
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by a daughter. Her uncles and cousins did their 
best to expel "ttiis poor lady and induced the suzerain 
duke to close his eyes to their deeds, but, fortunately, 
the new baroness had been>-very pious. The influence 
of the great St. Bernard of Clairvaux was exerted, 
thereby persuading Kin^ Louis VII to warn the duke 
that if he could not protect his vassals “the king would 
do justice.” So the Lady Bertrada was given in mar- 
riage to a respectable Flemish cavalier Gui, who ruled 
the barony 'mth only the usual wars. He left two sons, 
Garmer Md Henri. Sire Henri, the younger, lived at 
the inferior castle of Petitmur, went on the Fourth 
Crusade ( 1203 — 04 ), and i>erished in the f^hting around 
Constantinople ere the Frraidi and Venetians sacked 
the dty. Gamier, the elder, received, of course, the 
^eat castle. He was the uncle of the Baron Conon III, 
the son of Henri, and the present lord of St. Aliquis. 

It is well said by the monks that the blessed feel joys in 
paradise all the keener because a little earlier they have 
escaped from the pangs and fires of purgatory. Certes, for 
all laymen and clerics on the Jg^:. Aliquis fiefs, there was 
purgatory enough in Baron Gamier's day to the 

pr^ent “sage” rule of^aron„<ionon seem tenfold happy. 

he late sagneur/fu^^ a}>^t twenty years, filled 
up with one round of local wars, oppression of the small, 
and contentirns with the great. Baron Gamier was 
^uredly a ^ghty warrior. Never was he unhorsed in 
joustog or m m6I€e. ffis face was one noass of scars 
and he had lost an ear. Plenty of landless knights and 
wolfish men at arms rioted around his donjon. His 
provosts and foresters knew how to squeeze the poor of 
the seigneury,md by this income and by the ransoms from 
MtnCTous captives he was able to rebuild the castle of 
St. Ahqms according to the first miUtaiy art of the day 
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But his sins were more than the hairs o£ his grizzled 
head. Having taken dislike to his wife, and the bishop 
refusing an annulment, he kept the poor L»ady Ada 
mewed up in one chamber for years, and, according to 
many stories, loaded her with chains and spared not 
tortures, until in mercy she died. However, he had 
plenty of less regular consorts. The castle courts had 
swarmed with loud women, the favorites of himself and 
his familiars, and with their poarse, unacknowledged 
brats. No pretty peasant girl’s honor was safe in those 
parts. As for the prisoners — after Messire Conon came 
into power it was a marvel the quantity of human bones, 
gnawed by the rats, which they took out of the lower 
dungeons, as well as how they released four wretches 
who had been incarcerated in the dark so long that they 
were blinded. Needless to say, the compartments of the 
gallows never lacked their swinging skeletons. Women 
still hush their squalling children with, ‘‘Be silent — or 
Baron Gamier will get you!” 

Yet with all these deeds this baron affected great 
hospitality. He kept a roaring hall, with ready welcome 
for any cavalier who enjoyed deep drinking and talking 
of horses, women, falcons, and forays; and a good many 
seigneurs found his alliance useful. So he continued 
his evil ways until (praised be Our Lady of Mercies) 
he came to a fit end. Thrice he had be|pL excommuni- 
cated by the bishop. Thrice he had been readmitted 
to ghostly favor, thanks to large gifts toward the new 
cathedral at Pontdebois. Then he let his* men murder 
a priest who was traveling with a precious chalice. So 
he was excommunicated a fourth time. While in this 
perilous state (though boasting that he would soon make 
his new terms with the Church) his companion in sin, 
Suger of the Iron Arm, quarreled with him over their 
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cups and ran him through TOth a boar spear. The 
baron livex just long enough to see Suger hewn in 
pieces by his comrades. Then he died (priestless, of 
course, md unabsolved) cursing God and oying pite- 
ously for help from the devil. Christians cross them- 
selves when they think of his fate hereafter. 

Gramier left no legitimate children. He was on very 
cold terms with his brother's widow, the Lady Odelina, 
who was rearing her two sons and daughter at Petitmur; 
but Odelina had faced her brother-in-law down and 
dung tightly to her own little fief. | She had ^ven her 
children a ‘^courteous” and pious education, and induced 
a ndghboring sdgneur to take her eldest son, Conon, to 
‘‘nourish ” as his squire, and rear to be a knight- At length 
came her reward. The youth was knighted by the Count 
of Champagne three weeks before his evil uncle perished. 
Then the suzerain duke was glad to have St. AKquis pass 
to so competent a vassal as young Sire Conon. 

This is a bare suggestion of the contentions, feuds, 
and downright wars of which the barony has been the 
scene, and yet St. Aliquis has probably been freer from 
such troubles than most of its neighbors 

Althou^ this castle is the center of Baron Qonon’s 
power, it is by no means his only strong place. has 
three other smaller castles (besides Petitmur, which 
will go to his brother) that he sometimes inhabits, but 
which he ordinarily rules through castellans. In the 
twenty-odd villages upon the fief there are some ten thou- 
sand peasants whom he governs throu^ his provosts.^ 
/Also, there depend on him his own “noble” vassals — 
about twelve “sires,” petty nobles each with his own 
small castle or tower, hamlet of peasants, and right to 

^ On some fiefs, as on the royal domain at this time, there would 
be a hqrher seigneurial officer, the baUH, set over the provosts. 
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“low justice.” These vassals follow the St. Aliquis 
banner and otherwise contribute to the baron^s glory. 
That seigneur himself is likewise “advocate” (secular 
guardian) of the neighboring Abbey of St. Aliquis — an 
honorable post involving delicate dealings with the 
lord abbot. Also, a few leagues away lies the ‘‘good 
town” of Pontdebois. The baron, as will be explained, 
has very important relations with that dty. In addition 
he “holds” of the bishop there resident some fanm 
with hunting and fishing rights. For this inferior fief 
he does homage, of course, not to the Duke of Quel- 
queparte, but to the Bishop of Pontdebois. Some years 
previous, when the duke and bishop were at war, the 
baron was obligated to send twenty kni^ts to fight for 
the duke, but also six to fight for the bishop. The 
Scriptures warn us against trying “to serve two masters”; 
but the baron happily made shift to keep the two contin- 
gents of his little array from enga^ng with one another 

T .til his two overlords had made peace! 

In addition to all the above, Conon holds still another 
sinall castle at quite a distance, for whidi he does homage 
to the Duke of Burgundy — a fact promising more 
complications when Quelqueparte and Burgundy (as 
is most likely) go to war. Finally, he holds a large 
farm from his otherwise equal, the Baron of Harcourt. 
Here he is sure to cut his feudal devoir to a minimum, 
and leave the Lord of Harcourt to consider whether 
to pocket his pride, risk a “private war,” or attempt 
a lawsuit beft^re tihdr mutual suzerain, the Duke of 
Quelqueparte.^^ 

^ The Baron of St. Aliquis was fortunate if his feudal relation- 
^ps, conflicting overlords, etc., were not even more complicated 
than here indicated. There was nothing "simj^e” about the com- 
position of a feudal barony! 
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The Baion Concm would gladly be the direct vassal 
of the king. The higher your suzerain the higher, on 
the whole, your ovia. glory in the feudal firmament; 
but the duke would resent bitterly any attempt to get: 
his vassals away and all the other first-class nobles 
would supi5ort him. Baron Conon must wait, therefore, 
perhaps xmtil the present elderly duke is dead and the 
duchy falls under feeble heirs. Then he will find the 
astute king, if Philip Augustus is still reigning, only too 
willing and able to meet him halfway. At present, 
however, Conon is on good terms with the duke, although 
he is just as jealous himself to prevent his own sires from 
“holdii^’® directly from the duke as the latter is to 
check the baron^s going over to the king. Everywhere 
there is this friction over subinfeudation.” 
vassal of my vassal is not my vassal^’ : that is th^ angry 
comment daily. 

in all, the scijjieT^ of St. Aliquis thus covers 
three hundred squar^ rniles, whereof about one-third, 
is controlled by the baron as his personal domain and 
the remainder by his vassal|rf;/^Perhaps there are two 
hundred similar baronies and’cnuntships dotting France, 
some larger, some smaller, but in their histories, feudal 
relationships, and general problems much alikc^ This 
fief, however, is espedally fortunate in that the baxoxi 
poss^es an ol^jcliStSF^ wrung^from some tottering 
Carolingian long, giving him the right to collect a sack 
of grain, a large truss of hay, or a similar quota in kind 
from every loaded^-fearge traye^ing down the nav- 
igable Claire; also to, levy a copper obol for every 
Ch ristian foot passenger, and three obols for every 
mounted traveler or Jew (mounted or walking) crossing 
the very importanT^idge castle. These tolls 

&ve mesdre many fine suits of armor, buy silk gowns 
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for Um brnraamm, mad tmA» all tit* local “^grtmiri 
snxiout to many tlicir daughtara «o tiba twran'i acma 
at soon at the boya cm be Imiilitad. 

St. AUquia. we have aaid. la haftpy fai ita praaeat 

M^pieur. Moaka, vUlebM. md patty aoldae i«nw In 

praising Baron Conon. When a wdvmm ia ptaetfcatty 
a loverdpi, emaryti^ dapeada upon hto chaiaelar. 
If the sainta daalie to pin^ c af td ba OuMana for 
tMr tins, let them mendy antd them an eaU. or only 
an indhdent, quamlaonie baroBl Uha the undammited 
Qamier. he can soon make th^ Bvea into a perfoct 
Otoemia. 

Conon in hm now nded for mwe tm fmmn. 

He has kept out of all private ware blit one. a Itot aliaoat 

exceptional: but in that one anar he stradk ao haid as^ 
toddiifoUy that hit opponent, the VhMount oTFtoetvwt, 
swore on the rclica to a peace whkb com him a vUli^a 
of pesMHita and the tranriTer ot two petty ritea to tita 
St. AUquia fealty. Conon foui^ i^bo In the great 
battle of Beauvata ao at to trin the peraonal pn^ of 
the bng Mmaelf. He co m p o u n d ed arith the atfo^ over 
the iSriskm the hieome of e flutn In a nnmm wMch 
left Mm and the aMiot Arm fok»Mtah«a ■*»«§■««»» ri t ce 
of (Upbmacy. Better atitt, ha hMd to Me potait about 
tom hunting righto with tha BMwp of BontcMmla. and 
flaaUy won moat of hla Mabna witooitt h^ avan 
teagwartly auhjaclad toa awn i niimBric ii tion. HHapmni^ 
par their faitooato loyally, for Bw haron not mat^ 
pntocto thma foam Mw mMi of bilpmda and rival 
^todatoriaa} ha alaa hhpraaaia nwia pHtagara adU. Me 
om aa^pwttfkd oB i e e ra . who wore ravMdmi hmriaa to 
; Ihtodtod vttagw tiiioiS^ 

d^r. Thatefort, Conon la catlad •♦a vary gmitla aei. 
poor,” vMeh maana that ha la every taito a ksrd wad 
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which term does not prevent him from swinging a heavy 
swordy and from knocking down a villein with his own- 
fist when there is need of teaching a lesson. 

As for Conon’s family, his good mother, Lrady Odelina, 
is now resting under the stones of the abbey church; 
but she lived to see her first-bom wedded to Adela, the 
daughter of a rich Picard sire, a dame of many virtues- 
The marriage has been blessed with two healthy sons, 
Frangois and Anseau — ^the pampered tyrants of all the 
castle folk. The baron’s household also includes his 
yoimger brother Aimery, who has just reached the age 
for knighthood, and his marriageable sister Alienor. So 
far the family had been marvelously harmonious. 
There has been none of those passages at arms between 
dder and younger brothers which often make a castle 
the antechamber to hell. Adela is ‘‘the very 
dame” — ^beloved of husband and revered by vassals 
and villeins, but whose “gentleness,” like her husband’s, 
by no means keeps her from flogging her maids when 
their sins deserve it. Alienor is already going to tourneys 
and has presented at least three young knights witix 
her stockings to tie to their lances; but she knows that 
it is a brother’s duty to find a husband for one’s sister, 
and Conon has promised that whoever he selects will 
be yoxmg, brave, and kindly. Therefore Alienor is not 
borrowing trouble. As for Aimery, he is proud of being 
almost as good a hawker and jouster as his brother- 
He will soon be knitted and rule over Petitmur, but 
his head is full of a visit to the king’s court, of winning 
vast favor, and finally of being ^ven the only daughter* 
„ and heiress of a great count — in short, of possessing at 
fief bigger than St. Aliquis. 

There, then, is the little world, ruled by persons 
perhaps a little more honorable and Idndly than the rurx 
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of North French barons, but by no means of impossible 
virtue. 

It is June, A.r). 1220. The sun is just rising. Let 
TO enter St. Aliquis as the warders unbar the gates; 

for the castle is the heart of the feudal civilization. | 
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Chapter II: The Castle of St. Aliqms. 

HE castle makes the feudal ages possible. 
It is because western Europe is covered 
with thousands of strongholds, each of 
which can stand off a considerable army, 
that we have the secular institutions 
of the thirteenth cent\iry^ \^o be the 
owner lord of at least one castle is the dream of 
every nobleman, and in fact until he can hoist his own 
banner from his own donjon he hardly has a defined 
place in the feudal hierarchy. \ 

As we have seen, the castle, ot St. Aliquis is now nearly 
three hxmdred and fifty years ol(p Since it has been 
continuously inhabited by enterprising owners, its 
structure has been as continuously chan^g. However, 
if we had come to the barony only fifty years ago, we 
would have found a deddedly primitive structure. The 
general plan of Heribert’s original stronghold was then 
still retained: first, on the landward side of the triangle 
above the two converging rivers there was a rather 
deep moat, next a parapet whereof the lower part was 
made of earth taken from this same moat, and upon 
the mound rose a strong palisade of tree trunks. Within 
the palisade were bams, outbuildings, and barracks for 
such of the baron’s men as did not live in the inner 
stronghold. Then last of all was the donjon, the castle 
proper — a huge square tower built with little art, but 
whidi defied attack by mere solidity. The entrance to 
this grim tower was by a steep inclined plane leading; 
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typical castle of the middle ages 

(Without large barbican court) 


to a small door in the second story. In case of danger, 
if die palisade were forced, the sdgneur and his men 
retreated into the tower, knocked down the wooden 
gangway, and shouted defiance to the enemy. The mass 
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and hd^t of the donjon baffled any ordinary methodic 

of attack save t^t of blockade and stairvation an<d 

there would be six months’ supply of wheat, salt beef, 
and ale in the tower vaults. 

Neverthdess, this seemingly impenetrable fortress 
<hd not ffliffice. In the first place, superior methods of 
siege warfare were developing: the stoutest fortifications 
~uld be crack^.i In the next place, if the donjon were 
ard to enter, it was almost equally hard to sally fortb- 
from It. No rapid sortie could be made from the door in 

be whoUy passive, 
masonry tower was a most uncom- 
fortable place, with its cavernous “halls” barely Kehtea 
y tmy loopholes, frigid in winter, stifling in summer 
unsamtary^ short, alpiost intolerable for habitation 
by a large body of men/ After the First Crusade (1094- 
the cavaKerslcame home with great tales of 

e fortresses of the Byzantines and the Saracens 

W consequently, castle Si 

^toe imden^t a remarkable transformationi Rich- 
^ ae Lmn Hearted Chateau GaiUard in Nor- 

famoD^* T * rival, Philip Augustus, built the 

famoTO Louvre to dominate Paris, and erected other 
^-style castles with cylindrical towers at Months 
cttssy, Doi^es, and elsewhere. Already by 1220 the 

^ almost? moS 

ofgunpo?S!*"“' 

Ga™er. whatever his crimes, had certainlv 
tboi^aghly sd^t'Znn^ “5 
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seen tibte bett ft^tiflcationt of tib« Infidel* «nd bad fiv«<t 
loom ^ fanxHM %ria&-€auiMd«a ftwtniWM Bln 

<l«« ChevftBen, widch by tin mm omlleiMn of 
^^^^stroction had enabled •mall farriaom of wntem 
<*Ii*rfiuak*’* to ddy the fiifl pomr d SatMfia. /jbMtead 
a nme ditch, paBaada, and then a afaigia tomr, 
5 t. AlMa hat oooaaqmtstlsr baoome a huf* 

dtefiswes aritUn defen a t a . OMh Bm of tadmenoa a 
Uttte hardssf to fwnetrata and with vmy ont w cnh 
^nxziaanded by an IniMer loctificatioaB. If id laM yon 

to the centinl doiMoo, It atin loom np above yoo-~ 

and fw m l da M e, and yon am have your fiB of 
desperate fighting, only perhape to be bloodily repolaed 

la the end. Of ooiim, the doodon can faMlecd be mnved 

out, bot It ia not vtry dtm that any anmy d 8t. 
AHquIa wUl have rwonrcee end penlitenoe enon^d* to 
Iceep hia tzrxm tof^tbo- tmdl the caeUe an^pfiee art 
exhAuated. He muat either get pniawaion pretty qdxMy 
or zset at all— «a4 Oartoar^a oertido^ tool: 

pains he ahouki not get In qtocldyl \ 

luexamittii^fitAttquieorlterlval^oneBaiatfennm* 
her that they aie the oTMtioite of naan who have devoted 

most of their thought to the prohlcim of war. Every 
poasihle contingeney hae twen antldpetod. Tht archi- 
tect and hia empioywr hava pracdcelly gpam thalr Hvca 
studlsHng^'howmn a catUt ha nnda to hold out aa long 
as poaaifaia?** dtopHt thair ahn, teMB^Hit 
men. It h not aorpiWiBi thid Bhay pcoduea raanrlBahla 
reaulta. 


We aie appioadifag ^ oaaHa aa tin memtag ndata 
ere Ufting fiom tha Oidm and ^ 
out tha dlqm^ fog. h rMng 

^ *1^01^ bahlmem 

toith lam and thm a fait of gvaan, whm a Httla aartii 
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has been allowed to lodge and a few weeds shoot fortl^-' 
High above all soars the mass of the great: central towexr ^ 
the donjon, from the suinmit of which Ba.ron Conoix^^ 
banner is now idly trailing. 

We come down a road that takes over the toll- 
bridge across the Rapide and find ourselv^ in a kirx<i 
of parade ground where there are only a few cattle shed-^ 
and possibly a mde cabin or two for such of the baroix^^ 
herdsmen as must sleep outside overnight:* This ope:*^ 
ground is the scene for martial exercises, rallyings 
the vassals, and even for tournaments. TS/Laxry people 
are headed toward the castle, mostly frorcx the village 
of peasants just westward across the river; but theire^ 
is also the subprior on a mule, riding over from the abbey » 
and also a messenger who has spurred down very early 
from Pontdebois with a communication from the bishol>- 
As we near the castle its tower and inner and outi^^r 
wards become more distinct. We readily believe thstl: 
it took Gamier’s architect three years to carry througl^ 
the work; that all the peasants of the barony had beex3. 
put to grievous corvies (forced labor) digging, hewixxg 
and dragging stone, or working the great derricks; and 
that ten expert stonecutters and fully eighty less skilled 
masons had been hired in from Paris, Rheims, and 
Orleans, besides a master mason who demianded rewards 
that seemed outrageous for a mere villein and not fox* 
a belted knight. 

These speculations end as we come, not to the castle?, 
but to a semicircular palisade inclosing the regular gat<^ 
on the landward side. This palisade is too high to 
scramble over; the piles are too sharply pointed and. 
stout enough to stand considerable battering. This 
outwork is the barbicaCn — the first of the lon^ series of 
obstades awaiting the foe. Of course, it oould not 
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forces the barriers, he finds himself most 
awkwardly in a linuted space between the palisade and 
the castle moat, with all the arbalists (crossbows) 
playing on him from the walls above. 

TtictHp the lists and next to the mascmry walls runs the 
moat It is some twenty feet wide, partly filled now with 
scum-covered rain water. In the spring the varlets 
have great joy here hunting fro^, hut as the year 
advances it assuredly breeds mosquitoes. It constitutes, 
towever, another formidable barrier to an enemy, and 
that is its sole object 

After crossing these lists, the path leads straight to 
/the drawbridge. This has just been lowered by ntfang 
of heavy counterpoises swung on a kind of trestle over- 
head, for even in peace times no seigneur will sleep 
soundly before the drawbridge is up. The portcullis, 
the Same of iron bars which is lowered whenever the 
bridge is raised, has also been hoisted in its groove 
by the gateway. The heavy oaken gates, faced with 
metal, have not been unbarred, hovrever. A smaller 
dDor, just big enov^ for a-kase. has been opened in 
' cm of them, admitting to the castle proper. Desjnte 
d» earlier scrutiny at the bartncan, one now catdies a 
watchful eye at the small window in the turret dose 
beade the portcullis. The chief porter has a very 
reqwnaWe position. Many a fortress has been lost 
because he has been careless or unfaithful. He would, 
in any case, be chargeable if he admitted tmwdcome^ 
guests or idle raa:als. Porters are oftmi accused of beil^; 
gruff, insolent, fiat, and laxy, but part of their bad 
name comes because they have to repel bad characters. 

/ And now we are about to enter die outer ward or 
bailey, of die castle of St. Mquis. The walls and towers 
of these outer defienses are less fianddaWe than those 
22 
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^ tlMs faxner ward; ynt timy Mem of mMaivc thklmcM 
mod impodNt eWitude. There ie • romid towwr 
ojvenring dther «dde of the t*t«; to elMiit ftltemi lect 
them tweto rtoe ehove the moat aalned Mid efae«r, then 
mso pieroed edth imnow eBta intMMtod, not to let tat 
ttiht. hot to perm it Mchera to oover every faidh of Che 
wny from the bwh i c M i to the dntwiMridce. Beea VI 
the Ito ehoiild eroM the moat, dbatfewf the |><MrtcuHta,emd 
open the heavy doom, Im ivould tw marely at the he* 
l^tand^oftMtiMehounofaX'iAdawoid-pliqr. Hewoidd 
be In a omtow Mid tow vaulted pae e afe, with many 
loopbotae on tidier aide for Mdiera, and alao with dita 
In the oeitat^ for pourhtt down boittni oil, eecthimi pitch, 
molten t^d. and toher pl eaea nt ike; andifheruahcdpaM 
all them fonm of death htto die oomto, there, btoind 
Idm, Mpat^ atm very atout defonee, would rfaw the 
two atront pifce towcia, nandMlat ev er y attmoi* to le* 
enforce the oriffaml attachhig pMty a dfam^thfowhig 
with dMth, Mid makfaif retiMt equity d Mneweia . 
Pew kadMU, therefore, win be fe^eh enough to toy to 
atorm St. Aliqtde ainq^ a thaperato itoh agihiat 
the tato. 

Ptom the two fato t ow M t. riglit and left, there ai* 

#g>n*ifo fo f i ft g MM kff llMf Mti ^rn tgih af ipwiB 
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under the very base of the wall and defying the bolts 
from the towers, a structure of heavy timbers caix 1*® 
built out all along the wall overhanging the nxoat:. 
These wooden hordings are strong enough to withsta*^*^ 
many stones from the casting engines, but they oati 
be set on fire. In a siege, therefore, they -will 
be cove-ed wdth raw hides. The same will also be I>vit 
over the conical wooden roofs which cap the towers. 
Snce tins is a time of -peace, however, the hordiKigs 
stand weather-stained and bare. To cover the eixtaxe 
woodwork mth hides will be one of the first tasks of “tlae 
garrison in case of a serious alarm. 

As we survey the outer walls of the castle, it is clear 
that no enemy will try to batter down the towers. E-wen 
if he could penetrate their shells, he wotdd merely find 
hi-ffliiplf in a dark, cavernous, vaulted chamber, with 
the defenders flii^ng down death from ahove. He 
would then have to bore through the inner wall, nearest 
the court, under every disadvantage. The towers are 
buUt so completely of masonry that it is imixjssiblet to 
bum them. Winding stairs, leading up through the 
stonework, conduct from one stage to another; sand 
t4wiM> staircases are so narro'^p and tortuous that a single 
titodor with an ordinarily lively ax can stop a hiandred ' 
men ascending.^ The attspk, therefore, must be on the 
Mtgfaifn walls. But even here, supposing one has scaled 
the battlements, more troubles are awaiting. The only 
way downward from the curtain 'walls is •through ■the 
towers at the end of the parapets. To leap into the co-urt 
bade means broken bones. The gangways along -the 
parapet are intercepted at several poin'ts by woo<l©a 

‘ Often at dark tuna in these tower* the floor would be ma.«le of 
wfhT/ting , easy to destroy; and the attackear would Cif not 
wary) enddeib tumble to the cellar of the tower. 
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bridges. These can be easily knocked away, leaving 
yawair^ gaps defying any leaper. If you reach the 
towers they are all barred, and the arbalists are shooting 
down on the captured gangwa3rs from a dozen loopholes. 
Finally, be it said, each tower is a little fortress by 
itself. It has its own dstem, fireplace for cooking, and 
storeroom. Even if isolated, its garrison can hold out 
stoutly. So much for the task of attackii^ merely the 
outer ward of St. Aliquis. 

The problems of the towers and the curtain wall 
detain one long, for they sum up the fundamental 
prindples of thirteenth-century fortifications. But now 
before us opens the broad court of the bailey itself, the 
scene of mudx of the homely life of the castle; in fact, 
the place now swarms with people busy with all kinds 
of activities. The pavement is none too dean. There 
are large muck piles, and one sees hens and a few 
IMgs and dogs fora^g everywhere. ^ genuine village 
really exists inside the bailey . To the right of the gate 
is a ram bling, thatdied-r^f stable w here in a lon^ 
row of stalls the fifty-odd horses of the seigneur are 
champing their morning fodder. Near the stables 
stand tall ricks of hay. Belund these are a second line 
o{ ind eeant wooden structures: t hey are the barra^ ^ 
for the less favored castle servitors, and for a part of the 
heavy-handed men at arms whom Baron Conon keeps 
fw instant duty. 

On the left side of the gate are s everal mo re hiilMingiHr 
To be noted are a commodious carpenter shop where 
saw and hammer are already plying; a well-appdnted 
s adthy w here at one rinjdng forge the baroness’s white 
peUrey Is being r«hod, and at another the nuaja ff , 
aggg^is putting a new link into a mail shirts The 
essrie sndth’s porition is no rinecure. He has to keq;» 
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• grmt quantity dt mmpom and mmm in conatant 
order; he has to do aU the lecurring anoaU job$ around 
the treat cstabUshment; and in euvniency to manu* 
faeture quantitire of lance hrada and aihaUat tKdta» m 
wdB aa perhape to provide the metai awk for 
engjbMW on adildbi may rest the fate the castle. Conoo’s 
ftrst mrmoror is aoocmlinil^ one of tibe most impoctao^ 
and best reiwdadi of aU the s er vit ors, 

Baddea these worlohopa the re fo a too t Kt ox d iotiw^ a 
npository for not fner<^ the &od, butH^oGSSTliidfai 
of supphes needfol In a si^Bt. Near by stands a snoalhar, 
st iadtt ke structure, {Muoiing at first to sbanfers, but 
idddi esplains Hsclf by the shriU semme and orisa 
i ss uing thence. It is the baron’s hawk houae, die mews, 
where the chief fateon^lT^ feedl^ rt lg ^ l^ ^ to 
the frost hawki and falcons bi whkdi fate nefok mretwa 
tain deUidit. Close to three eecular bulldinfs, hoawver, 
thare ifore smneadiat inootiaruouitv an eleyant <kiithk 
du^^with aoarii^ {Smacks, a rore window id die «»1 
of tiit small nave, sculptured taints fiankfog tha p«rtal, 
•ndeHthfaionc finds glorloua ststoi^ tfasa^more satobi’ 
knagsa and ouwIntH and a rkh idtre. tida it tha 
tftrtl nwtte rhiirrh to whfob very mmqr dweOsre oi St. 

and madame, had repsdrsd 
p iw i s iy at piQT dawn, and ediere now good Fathsr 
flrlfoin liM ItyM m mHity 

Hw baU^, to diest. Is overnmnlng wtoh a ed vi t i s a . 
How e s are neijtfitof, oosm sae betog mUlMdi, «i ovre* 
It ligBfii i M . Yon^^ te e w n a li c 

an|abaikBg|wldljglafiD<l^^ Here Is die ariipi^f 
fwai oven, wMt^ not metify the cesfU folk; bid a 
grairiHfoSMr of tha paeewito, want to hake ttofii 
Israad. ia fireat of dM chepet totbUre a fitde fooBtrin 

HmI iiWttMkMI WOOMHia ttm HWbtoii 
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water pots. Children in various degrees of nakedness scct<^ 
dirtiness play eva^nwhere. Noises of every kind blend. ***■ 
a hubbub. Lastly we notice, close to the inner dra-ow- 
brid§g».another building agai^srife^^tStfddSSi^,^^ 
iiT^rastl e crold^ueerw here the dinners are pieoare*^. 
for the pSit hailwithS. A glance through the door 
shows the vast fireplace where one can roast a whole 
sheep or a small beef entire. The cooldiouse is locato*^ 
here because of the danger of fixe in the inner castle, 
and because the position is convenient for the great num- 
ber of the servitors who must eat in their barracks. Wfa-etx 
it is mealtime, however, this arrangement comj>els a 
prod^ous naming to and fro all through the 
hour between Mtchen and hall on the part of tweixty- 
odd sergeants and squires who serve Baron Conon's 
guests and family. It bothers not the appetites of • 
pious Christians that their food is cooked amid ccKateraei-'' 
ii^ odors and that many of the doings near i-he cook^ 
house make its conditjon., ey t r ao rd i narilv - u■n^aa.p^^-g.g-p^. 

We have now crossed the bailey and its teeming life.~ 
j Before us rises innpr TOarH of the cast le. Here are 
the gate and the walla oft-hs ^ain, but fax 

more pretentious and formidable. There iS anotlier 
moat Sh ed with muddy water; ano ther drawfr>i-Tr=^ 
larger than the outer one. The two ifate are 

higher; their structures are thi<ker, more solid. 
curtain walls are so lofty that arbalistiers therecm. 
pck off the enemy who may have gained the parai>et 
of the outer defenses. Finally, between the gate tewers 
and the towers at the end of the curtains, both to right 
and left, there is mterposed an extra tower, 
the flankina; fi re mudh mo re close and deadly . Ooan- 
sequmtiy, tiheTK5SP'Whd“i56t^ force his way into the 
bailey would thus probably find it merely a hloody 
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cockpit. The retreating garrison would set fire to all 
the rude wooden buildings, and rake the outer court 
with their bows and engines. If it would cost dearly 
to win the bailey, what would it not cost to storm 
the castle proper? 

The gate to the inner ward is flung wide, but the 
portcullis still slides in its grooves, being dropped every 
lught to make sure that low fellows from the barracks 
do not prowl aroimd the seigneurial residence in the 
darkness. Just at present swarms of people are going 
to and fro between the two great sections of the castle, 
and jostling •and laughing in the narrow passages. 
As we pass through to the inner ward we realize a certain 
touch of refinement. The pavement is cleaner. Most 
of the servitors are better dressed and better mannered. 
Before us opens the great court of the castle, set with 
stone flags and reasonably well swept. Here the baron 
and his brother will practice their martial exercises when 
the weather is bad and they must avoid the tilting 
grounds. Here the horses will be mounted when Conon, 
Adela, and all their noble friends assemble to ride out 
for himting or hawking. On either side the stately 
towers set into the walls frown downward, but our gaze 
is ahead. Straight before one rises first a rather elegant 
stcme building with large pointed windows and a high 
sloping roof, and then looming before that an enormous 
round dtadel — one that dwarfs all the other towers. 
It stands at the apex of the trian^e; on one side is the 
castle court, but to right and left the crags at its base 
are falling precipitously away to the Rapide and the 
Claire. 

I The stone building is the palais, the actual residence 
of the baron. The giant tower is the donjon, the great 
keep of the castle, built on the site of Heribert’s old 
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Stronghold, but twenty times as formidable. The patCM^^ 
is nearest to us, but since the apartments of the seignoxiir 
are there, and we wish to examine these later it is 
best to pass around one end thereof and visit the doixJoxiL 
first 

Baron Gamier had built his donjon about one hixn<iiroci 
and ten feet high and some fifty-five feet irx 
with walls a dozen feet thick. This size is large, b^t: 
not extraordinary. At Coucy they are planning a 
tower two hundred and twenty-five feet high axid 
ninety-five feet in diameter. If Gamier had loxxilt: 
a little earlier he would have made it square, like 
that pitiless tower at Loches, which is only one 
hundred feet high, hut is seventy-six feet: on its 
longest side. To enter the donjon we go over still 
jBiother drawbridge, although the ditch below is diry, 
and on penetrating a small door in the masonry we 
wind up a passageway through the thick wall. Passing 
fiom the bright morning light of the court, one seems 
plunged into pitchy darkness. Strangers stumble np 
steep stairways, with here and there a twinkle of liglit 
from loopholes a couple of feet high, although "barely 
wide enough at their openings to allow the free fiiglrt of 
an arrow. Far below may be caught glimpses of lihLe 
twinkling, rushing Rapide, and of the briglit green 
country stretdiing away in the distance. 

When St. Aliquis was rebuilt by Baron Oamier^s 
architect, although the donjon was greatly improved, 
much of the old masonry of the original tower w^s 
retained, as well as the general arrangement of the 
8tair(^ses, loopholes, and succession of halls , diatm- 
bers, and lofts. We see what the castle resenibled in. 
Heribat^s day. By a turn or two in the gaxxnt entraxxce 
we come to the original great hall of the castle. It ia 
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offensively dark; the windows are mere loopholes at 
the end of deep, cone-shaped passages let into tho wsiUs. 
Even on diis balmy June morning the atmosphere is 
dammy. As our eyes adjust themselves, however, 
we see that we are in a huge vaulted chamber witli a 
great fireplace, and with a kind of wooden g pite ry 
about eght feet above the floor, around the errtire 
circuit. In this great chamber can be assembled a good 
fraction of the entire garrison. The seigneur or his 
spokesmen standing in the center or near the £irel>lace 
can give orders which every man present can understaixd. 
flections can thus be given for any move needfixl for 
the defense of the castle. 

As we shall see, there is now a newer and bet±er Inall 
in the more modem and airy patais» but the older lisJl 
is still used at great feasts for the overflow of guests. 
Even now are standing long oaken tables, duly hacked 
by the trencher knives of many boisterous diners; and 
on the walls — blackeaed by the smoke from the great 
fireplace — are hanging venerable trophies of the chase, 
antlers, the head of a bear, great boar tusks, as well as 
an array of all kinds of hrmting weapons used by departed 
generations. 

If we were to follow the staircase down from the hall 
we would come to an even darker vaulted apaurtxxxent 
used sometimes as a supplementary dormitory for the 
humbler guests, but also (to the astonishment of later-, 
day medical visage) with small rooms set off to be xxsed 
as a kind of sick ward; because every physician, whether 
schooled at Salerno, Cordova, or Montpellier, will t<dl 
y^ that darkness is the friend of health and that few 
invalids can hope to get better unless they are kei>t as 
shaded and sequestered as posable. 

If we wmhed to pursue still lower, descending a bhack 
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■tiijmN wteh hntema, the rods would begin to drip 
dunpieM. We couid hour the rushing <d the Rspide 
■gid^ the beee of the ceetle. The journey wt»ild end 
•t • berred iraet door. WHhkt wouhl be e fetid, seeking 
dMunber ttt oofy by two or three th^ drinks in the 
taasonsy, end wdth die ben rodt for the floor. Hwre b 
Bwrott Cooon’e prison. BeboQittitedenQetdfblse%cMt^ 
jnd he thfaUei notiriiig ed thnietitig gentdoe oiiendeni 
thada and iwe ph ag then for weda, if t»t aoontiw, 
bdore rdeedng or haom^ Lodty if Matoe X>eiib, 
the turnkey, rameinbcn to brhg down e ooene kwf 
eedi day, atid if the rats do not devour tiw prisooers' 
toes: but m eliall oonddcr aO euch trice mettere later.* 

It b aUcged thd from theae lower veola there b an 
nndkrgroisnd p a atagp h ad ing fiom the cMtb to a secret 
sal^poft at the foot ot Uw predpica by the Raplde. 
If apaasagaadeta. however, b b known only to Cooon 
Hid a very law triMesd retd^rs. But not aU euch 
storbena fahei nany awdea have s^ aecnt paasagM; 
and at Coney they are qubUy plwniring to inboduos a 
rHmr dabtoata ■yshH\ of the enne. Qirito posdtriy 
8t. Attqub pnease e n aomeUrinf of tMi nature. 

Vm pleaeantof b It now to fMcend from toe main 
lidl duouito n coiqric dl atagn of uf^ and drier 
chHsiien (now weed m matonMHdB by pert dT toe oaath 
Idk) uibU by m diny ladder we readi the eomidt of the 
donjon badf. Hera m one etoh d the broad (riatoiRa 
b a ttttb rownd bmat eartybm t» dtti Iridwr. Brom 
toetumt flitttm tot oawnge brnnw d 8t. iUiqttoi, wbh 
mum Itoid of a triadk dragon (to memory, poaeilriy. 
of toe vOdat rdd) hr dd efe d upon It. nnd toe wfogHit 
tignii of dw mtoh lunily, **Rather brwik toan bmd.** 
tbhamdtoibamwwenhorrto dbgrme. Navwb 
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it to be struck unless the castle surrendecs, when 
be sadly flung into the moat. 

Under the flagstaff is a stout projecting beam 
with a pulley. Here is a gibbet in case the baron wishes 
to hang offenders as a warning for the countrysW®* 
Fortunately, however, Adela has a dislike to seeinS "th® 
Gcnpses dangling, and has persuaded Conon to order 
his recent hangings at the ordinary gaiUows across ' 
Claire by the village. On the flag turret is always a 
watdunan; day or night some peasant must talre his 
tom, and even in peace he has no sinecure. He nxust 
blow on his great horn at sunrise, at “cover fire*' at 
ni^t, when the baron’s hunt rides out and returns, 
and again when a strange retinue approaches the sate. 
The whole wide countryside spreads in a delighitful 
panorama below him at present, but on vdnter nights, 
when every blast is howling around the donjon, tiae task 
is less grateful. No wonder that peasants impressed 
for tlus service complain that “watchmen have tlae lot 
of the damned.” 

So back through the donjon and agsdn to the castle 
court. The donjon is purely mUitary. In timers of 
peace it is a mere storehovue, prison, and supplemexrtary 
berradk ibr the seigneur’s people. In war it is tlae last 
podtion where the garrison can stand desperatiely 
bey. A hundred srears earUer Adela and her cdstesw- 
in-law, AUenor, would have lived out most of their dayii 
in the dbeerless dark chambers cUrectly above the xxmM, 
halt Now they are more fortunate. They dwell fan 
disgsut Gothic ardxed patois. 

Tbs palais consists of a long, somewhat narrow' kyul]d>i 
ing thrusting out into the inner court, end o£ othef 
stnutura resting ag^dnst the western curtain wssU on 
one tide, but with thdr larger inner windows looMag 
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steo hito ^ oourt Thd rooxnt mtt high, with eacmaam 
firepli^xt whare crest loge oua warm the apartmenhi hi 
winter. The cellii^paiw ribbed aiul vaulted lite a tihurdi, 
aitd ecmw of the nuMonry hi beautlhilly carved. Where 
the here mdle are e a iw a ed they are often covered witha 
inaooo oa eribldb ere lAcetdied ftteoo aceoee acoBendiat 
alte tihe Marie of %iantlQe painthigs, or tie 
tapeMay Queen MetMlife at Bi^cux. Alt tbe ttette 
are fli^ red« yMkiw* cr lMown« withcmt peiifiective or 
Htiea, and In a hfaad of dendnd&ioiMtte. Liftle toudbea 
cS gre«i» vfariet* and blue rdteve tte beyreneac, and 
deafita many awdraaid ouUinea and other llmitatioia 
many «i the aoenei are epiiitad at weS m hiihiy decora* 
thre. SooM the piebeee are rddgioui. We notice 
**OiriM on the Cnee*' barween the “ftyoagogue'* a^ 
"New Lew,** a **L«d Judgment,** an ei^aode in tiw We 
of 8lu A&rute hineelf; eho many aeodar pictorea hmed 
often on the JoeMdrur** epka. Thoa fiom the “Song of 
Roland** there lathe taaiteg hr wUd hnraee of the tradtor 

Thawindowa in peM iSM Ixmay the 

owner. They are not doted iqr wooden dutthera, at are 
moel otiwr nparturw In Ute eawtie. They ere of ghaa, 
«dth vary aenaO panca aet In Iwd. The panes in the 
andder r oo ma aue UMdorwl, altho(4Eh harder of ttans* 
parent whlten eaa, bift In the lanpi ^dtdng hell thry are 
tUUv oolMad at In a ^ureh, gMeg a jewel-aet galaxy 
df pnh n n ladnta (a.i» it. Martin, the awriw aalnt of 
flanee) and of hnlihtt md fnladfaw horn Chadem^ 
nd Kkm Aftaa down, cMbii bcadgnanOy vpm the 

llih ana M la. of OMHW, tiM fineat ayafftmait In ^ 
eaada. Hwa amiid wood- and atooe-WDih deeply oaived 
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more than a mere dining roorti. Crreat feudal cererraonies, 
such as the receiving of homage, here take place. Hither 
also in bad weather or on winter evenings nearly sM the 
castle folk will resort. Messire will sit on the upon 

his canopied chair; everybody else will wedge as 
closely as possible, and after infinite chatter, jesting, 
dice playii^, and uproar the ever-popular jongleurs 
Will take station near the fireplace, do their -i:ricks, 
sing soz^, or redte romances. The hall is, in short, 
the focus of the peaceful life of the castle. 

There are other rooms in ttie palais, but, considsHn^ 
the' number of people who have to live therein, they 
seem' rather few. There is little real privacy in St. 
Aliquis. The baron has a spedal closet indeed, where 
he can ftoe and hope that he is not overheard, but 
the great chamber for himself and the baroixess is 
ordinarily full of servitors. Next to the chamber is a 
second room where the baron’s sons sleep while they 
are little, and where honored guests can be lodged. 
Conon’s brother and sister have each a large apartxxnent, 
but there seems a singular lack of anterooms, boudoirs, 
and other retiring rooms. It is i>erfectly good manners 
to ask noble guests to share the same rooms witJh. the 
family; and a couple of the baroness’s maids will sleep 
on pallets withia her chamber, vidth the baron’s fa.'V'orite 
squire just outside the door. As for the lesser folk at 
night, they often stretch imceremoniously on the 't:&b]es 
or even on the floor in the main hall. The posseeamion 
of a strictly private room is indeed a dedded luocury; 
even a great noble is often able to go without it. 

The furniture of these apartments seetxrs scanl^sr, but 
it is at least very solid. In the hall there are lime* of 
tables set upon trestles, faced by long backless «H»at8« 
Here it is often needful to remove these tables to axwcwuusi 
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for a feudal ceremcmy or for a dwice; bfut at one end 
of the apartment it a laiaed dafai, and at rif^t anglet 
to the others runt the pondertmt oaken tahto of the 
mMter. Conm facet the hall from a carved chak 
under a woothm canopy. The other «mtt on the dak 
have the luxury of baclct and aitm. The ftieplaoe it an 
enocmcait conctsuctkm, thiueth^i far bito the loom, 
eriberc loi^( loft on hli^ andiiocit can hmt the at on e iw x r k 
to it wW ^ow fhrioutly for hourt. To keep olf the heat 
In winter there are Are t c ree na of odkr, hut of ooune in 
amniner th»e disappear, Every festival di^ tiw paved 
Aoort of the rooms in the peMb are strewn, potdble, 
«dtb new rwdict and Aowert— roeet and HUct, dipt «nd 
mbit, making a toft cradtlfam roMt under one's feet 
They are fragrant and {AeMant while fresh, and even 
throuih the winter are aOowed to remate to pratoet 
agatete the chill of the Aoor. By qwtegtiine they are 
dried and are very Althy, ficMr the dteerc throw tfar^ 
bonm and Idts of teread mtd meat into them, md the 
doge and cats roaming ahcwt cannot devour aO at sudt 
reAtte. Certain seigneurB, indeed are tetooducteg the 
IMS of "Saracen oarpets," gorgeoiw npi dthar traported 
fimn the Bast or marfo up In Vmw» after im por t e d 
patterns; twt these are «i eape ndve tenovadoo, and 
Co n o n as yet kcepe to Me river nahee. 

Ot Mother Kixury, however, he li i^fhtl^ proud, 
thawed away hi ouidt^ cmuded ophoaida le a qum- 
dty of adr^nshla SMifi t ap e etries , kom the ptedoue 

(MRiyi) iUka MflM hwdHNf iMi ynt i ii M # 

woolen etoff. Thdrdcdgnaaro olMadng RMgpdRcenee. 

mdh A Mill iinSfc iin m 1 Btriiiif ir nmm 

AnCTi m PM pMIl MIP O f lMM fnMfnM •At W¥M 

Virtoee and the Seven liAeie,** anothm ghrtaf e whtde 
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The wder, “Hai^ the tapestries,” is a sign to the serv- 
itors that Conon contemplates a toum^ or a great 
feast or a visit from the duke. For to-day the patois 
contents itself with its simple fresco decoration. 

The bedroom furniture is equally simple. Thechamtaer 
of the baton and his wife is lit by three windows with 
arched tops perced into the masomy, overlon lring the 
castle court. There is a little table by the fireplace 
hokfing a board of chessmoi and there are a few h arV"'****” 
stools and loi^ narrow benches. In the window places 
are comfortably upholstered “She and I” seats facing 
one another. Opposite the fireplace is a chair of state 
fin- tl» baron, with high carved back and arms, a wooden 
canopy of equally heavy carving, and a footstool covered 
with red silk. There are several ponderous wardrobes, 
and especial^ a number of very masmve iron-bormd 
chests containing valuable garments, jewels, anH the 
like. Bureaus and chests of drawers hardly exist in 
age, and OTdinary chests take their place. Indeed, no 
bedrcwm is fitted properly unless it has a solid chest at 
the fiot of the bed for the prompt reception of any 
gaests bdcm^ngs. When a CMtle is taken the cry, 
“Break open the chests!” is equivalent to railing to the 
victCMS, “Scatter and pillage!” 

Near one of the windows in the wall there is also 
a lar^ cracafix carved of dark wood, and beneath it 
on a shelf is a small silver box richly chased with figures 
of samts and angels. This is a reliquary containing a 
bought fiom the Holy Land by a crusader— a 
cfeste of hair of St Philip the Apostle, likewise some 
of the robe of St. Anna, mother of the Virgin, 
^cw tlKse sacred objects the baron and baroness 
and say their prayers morning 
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Bat ttw central c^jcct c^ the dham^ber h tlie tied. To 
have a ftne bed for the matter «»! mUtreea k ibe ambi* 
tk» of every feudal houaehold. It itanda under a frett 


canopy, widt heavy 
cuiti^ c^ bltw taf* 
feta. Thebedltaelf.a 
great mate of feather 
mattieeaee and gor* 
geottdy embroUkred 
ooverteta, projecta Im 
faitrteatety carved 
footdxMud far into the 
room. The whole 
tlrueture ia aet upon 
afdatfoim. Wlwnthc 
baron and barcmcaa 
have retired, tlwir at* 
hendanta will pull the 
diidt curtaina and 
practically Incloae 
them fai thdr own 
aecludcd b e d room. 



The curtaina cut off air, but that la no dkadvantafe< 
becauaa every f^iydcim tdOa you that afar fa 

moet tmhMlthful. 


Thie newrly c ompl eut the Ih m li Mn p of the (diaadier 
lave for varlowi petthea, woodan hoofaa, and nidta m( 
hwe md dime for clothea mid a ome t fa ne a for the liar 
oneaa*a htmtlim hawfaa, and two hrama faffiopi awfai^nc 
oo dhafaM, wM^ give a very fafnpurfMt ilhaiafaMdon. i* 
more brUHmce ia needed (mdlf ^ gyeatteeglamfaino 
throarfaig out a f^ue) one can do at thqr do In tht grw 
hah for eKtm Hghtfam tel nninout torehta In imhi 
hokfamt afcMg tht widit. Howevw, ftwortfabiaiy fwapoM 
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the baron and baroness prefer the less odorous 
candles. In fact, a very tall wax candle stands near* "to 
the bed and is allowed to bum all rdght. This ke®P® 
away pixies and the Devil, and makes things generally 
more cheerful for Christians. 

The other apartments of the castle are similarly 
furnished, although with less magnificence. Of conrse, 
in the barracks for the lower servitors and fh e mert at 
arms each man is lucky if he has a large bag crarnnxeci 
with straw for a bed, a solid blanket, and a three-legged 
stool whereon to sit by day. 

Thus have been inspected exterior, the stone, anrl tlae 
wooden aspects of St. Aliquis. The task is next to see 
the doings of the people who give to the tm3deldixxg 
fortress its significance and life. 
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great bed to assist his master to dress. Tl^is ptaift of JL 
good squire’s prime duties, but he need not divest his lord 
of any nightgown. Nightdresses are no more used in th» 
thirteenth century than are table forks. Ccmcm has 'been 
deeping between the sheets, with only the dothing of a new- 
born babe, although, curiously enough, he wraps around 
his head a kind of napkin, precursor oi the later nightcap. 

When the baron has dcmned a part of his clothes Q«r- 
vais, the second squire, brings in a metal basin of water 
and a white towd. The age is one of great contra- 
dictions in matters of deanliness. Benm Ccmcm waahMSS 
his face and hands carefully and frequerrtly. He also 
takes complete baths pretty often, using large wooden 
tubs filled with hot perfumed water. Personally b# 
seems an extraordinarily neat man, and so are all the 
higher-rank people. But the age has never heard ci 
polluted wells and other breeding spots for malisnant 
fevers. Flies are harmless annoyances. Numerous evil 
smells can hardly be prevented, any more than cold 
weather — ^the sainte give us grace to bear them ! In dbort, 
cleanliness stops with care of the person. Preventivs 
sanitation is as unknown as are the lands whidt ttmy lie 
across the stonn-tossed Atlantic — “ the Sea of Darkness.** 

There is an old rhyme which is supposed to give tbs 
right times for the routine of the day: 

‘‘Rise at five, dine at tdne, 

^ Sup at five, to bed at 

Is the way to live to be ninety mad nine.** 

Sometimes dinner wstne later than idne, but never, poe- 
dble, much after ten. People have eometknm beoamu db»> 
tre^ because the meal had to be poetpooed tmtfl noon. 
Thiswas natural, fweverybod^ie ^rrkig St daybresJe aad 
for breakfast protMiWyhas had ooj^ a fbw morsds of beewf 
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urtwiri down wHli thin win#—* poor mbititute even for 
tot oc and rc41« of the later continentia breidcfast* 

U» dreeeed end waahcd. the beixm goet «lbwtt to 
meat ; he dhapd. Attending daily maat is a duty lor 
tnmf Uy iHoua M^pMur. Om of Qamier*t bifandea 
team htogroaalrrqpilarity In this matter. Iftfaerehad 
tMwn no in the bdl^ t the service could have been 

hddina vaetiimtetothelian«f thejMloif. AftarmsM 
ia over, Conon is ready for hudness or pleasures. It fai 
athnsof peace; and, truth to tril, the barcmwotddieaOy 
be not a little gUel of the exdtement, bustle, aiud strenu- 
ous fweparation edddi come vriUi the outbreak of war. 
The Iht of thinai he can do to divert himedf in times of 
pcMk quiet s e ems limited; He can hunt, fish, fence, 
joust, frilay dieas. mit Mid drink, liMen to the sonp oi the 
jom^kurs, hold hto court, svaUc in the cMmdows, tafit 
with the ladies, erann hUnaelf, have himsdl cuf^jied and 
Usd, and watch the snow fan. Thfe hat MntMsmooit hi 
hwdly pnMtinhki In June. Behq; tded Is not co n a n o n ly 
rednnad a regular t^ort In other agee! Neidiar can he 
hdd court -'receive hie vaeseli and dispense justice— 
save d Intmvals. The Joiq^lcttrs ordinarily r es erve tihem- 
sdess for the cvMdngik Conan's semt hankeriiq; for a 
war Is. thMdfere, somswhat eadi^i^* 

If dite hi a fesfmiata di^, howtvsr, the horn on dw 
t u rre t sriU Mow. wnd than tihe gong at dw bailey gate wlU 
reverberate. A vishor of noble rwik has arrived. Noth- 
tog OM ofdia«% be more wdoome tai oatte rnnmuid- 
des. Utde toelafed fracdons of hunuml^ as they ere, 
widi die lemhtoder of the world ssoMndy •« wdreme 
disdm^ die eornhig of a drangw means a dianoe to 
hear newt of ths Wag’s coiwt, of tha ddm^ of ths 

Bmpsrorlhredsiidilltof thschimnsd ancHdier crusade, 
» -> I-*--. # »« nf »v newest methods 
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of trailing hawks, nay, possibly of rumors of another 
brave war like that which culminated in the 
battle of Bouvines. Unknightly, indeed, is the 
who does not offer profuse hospitality to a noble visitor; 
and any priest, monk, or law-abiding merchant will be 
given a decent, though less ceremonious, welcome. No 
wonder the inns everywhere are so bad, when the lords 
of so many castles grow actually angry if a traveler will 
not tarry perhaps for days. 

There are stories of knights who have deliberately 
caused the roads to be diverted to compel travelers to 
come dose jUvj^^*^ castles, where they can be politely 
waylaid and compdled^to linger. Conon is not so absurd, 
but if to-day a guest of noble rank approaches the castle, 
the ordinary routine ceases. At the outer gate the 
strangers are met by William, the first sqtijre. If he 
reports that their chief is a baron, the visitors have the 
gates xmbarred before them; they ride straight over 
both drawbridges to the inner court. Conon himself 
leads in the horse of his chief guest, and when the visit- 
ing nobleman dismounts he usually kisses him upon 
mouth and chin, although, if the strange knight is an 
elderly man, or of very exalted rank, he shows his 
respect by kissing only his shoulders. Adela and her 
maidens at once conduct the visitors to a chamber, wlxere 
the best feather beds are piled high in their honor, and 
next skillfully take off their armor, bathe their feet,^ and 
even assist them to don loose clean dothes — a kind of 
wrapper very pleasant for indoor wear. Meantime thieir 
horses are being stabled and given every attenliion* 

^ Hospitality sometimes went to such a point that we are told the 
ladies of the castle assisted a visiting knight to take a complete 
bath— a service quite innocently rendered and accepted. Similar 
customs, of course, obtained among the Greeks of the XlUuM and 
Odyssey. 
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Only •ft«r tiM viiitora am dmaed. refrMhed, bathed, 
and perhuM fed. will Conon o»iiteo«aly inquire for how 
kaig he it to enjoy their company and whether they are 
making St. AJlqofe mmndy a stepping point or have exime 
m him on bu atoe ea. 

do not reodve mck ceremony, nnleM 
they ant hli^ dnirdtmen-Hiidahope, abbePm mod tibeir 
dkect lu b o fdto atee — but cv«i a poor vOMn, tf he 
appears on a fit errand, ia wtioome to a aedid mea! and 
a bed on the rudiea hi one the halle.* A jongleur le 
iJwayt rece iv e d heartfly and entertained with the beet; 
the payment wiD be fai aw^ and trhdea after aupper. 
On mort feadi <hya, ferther more , the gateaof St. AUquia 
will open wide. Conon’a eervitora arUl aay to everyone, 
“If you are hungry, eat adiat you pleaaet*' 'Zliere will 
be dmi^y cnomKMM gorgl^ and guading id the baran’e 
cxpisrM* 

Yet if tlwre are no outidde gueits the baron ie far firoea 
bdng an Idle mm. I^noa ba haa bem atirring at 4 a.m. 
he h ahlc to aroooptiA a giaat deal dtuing the morn^. 
AO the aatdce muA be inapected; dlrectiom aro given 
about a brood mMt: the falcon hotua h aurviQred; 
varioto stewards. baOUfe, «id pr ovoa ta coma fan with 
lapofto ifecNit the pXMutnta, the lMron*a farms, and 
aipadaOy the conlaaticn with a m^borfam a^pieur*a 
woodcuttarsidwtdtharIgMtotalMtiaAbertoa disputed 
feraat lafMi»«-ii mm edMng for ngjor d^domaey to avoid 
a biMi prhndw war. Than, too, aHhoogh tide is ned a 
eowt day, the tMMon •• tito dlto*"— ' ot jiadro haa to 
order two hnradiag paaMUto to ba dapped In the stocks 
tis^ s undown , and to tfreet that m ttl-favorad lad 
who had haen em^ hi an hoowk vtOaia'a oora hbi 
dwA hiwn Ida ean trapped oft 
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The castle is, in fact, an economic unit all by itsdf. 
If the baron is idle or preoccupied he leaves its xnan- 
agement to deputies; but a good seigneur knows about 
everything. The ^tate has its own com lands sxicL pic- 
ture, its stacks of hay, its granaries and storebouses, its 
mills, cattle byres, slaughter houses, and salting sbeds;. 
Practically every scrap of food actually needed! fbe 
castle is grown locally. The innumerable women and 
varlets we«r coarse woolen cloth made from wool raised, 
sheared, carded, spun and woven on the seigneury- The 
ordinary weapons and tools required in war are r»adl® at 
the smithy in the bailey. The result is that the castle 
people do very little buying and selling. Conon has a cer- 
tain income in silver deniers, but, except for the iixiixsr- 
tant sums he is lasting by for a tournament, his sister*8 
marriage, perhaps a private war, and other like occasions, 
he spends it almost entirely on the finer articles erf 
dothing, for superior weapons, for cookery spices, axui 
for a few sudi luxuries as foreign wines. These can 
be bought from visiting packmen or by a visit to P*ont- 
debois during the fair seasons.* St. Aliquis tberefore 
presents what is to us a curious spectacle — a siarable 
community wherein many of its members seldom. baxuUe 
that thing called “money” from one month to another.* 

Conon, on xamy mominip, is thus k^ busy adjust- 
ing petty matters concerning the estate. The sMsigneur 
is the center, the deposing power ftxr the whole seigneury, 
but he is not the despot. ( The castle is one huge faxxdly, 
and shares its joys and troubles together. The upper 
servitors hdd their position by a Idnd rfhere^tsury rlg!ltt« 

'Seedkxxtt. 

'Bven wbea sums of money ere nwntioaed in eotmectlon witih 
penents* dun, etc., one may gtme that ofbia peynumts In Mnd 
•re reaUy in queeden. 
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Guilbert, who presides over the smithy, is son of the 
smith before him. In similar case are the chief cook, the 
master huntsman, and many others. Even the dubious 
post of baronial executioner is transmitted by a kind of 
hereditary prerogative. For Conon to dismiss any of 
these subordinates save for very obvious reasons would be 
resented by all their fellows and produce a passive 
rebdlion unwdLcome to the most arbitrary seigneur. 
Even tyraimous Baron Gamier had to wait a suitable 
opportunity ere changing an imwelcome servitor. Every 
pers on has his own little sp here of influence and privilege. 
Tl^successful baron respects alTtbese'^rights^^ *^and 
handles eadi inferior tactfully. The result is that there 
is a great deal of comradery and plain speaking. The 
baron and baroness must listen to flat contradictions 
every day. 

**You are absolutely wrong, Messire,*’ saj^ Herbert, 
the cowherd, to-day, when Conon directs him to wean 
certain calves. ‘‘I shall execute no such order.” And 
the baron (who would have foi:ght a mortal duel with a 
fellow noble ere accepting such language) wisely acqui- 
esces, with a laugh. Herbert is “his man” and as such 
has his own sphere of action, and, besides, Herbert and 
all his fellows will fight for their seigneur to the last 
drop of their blood, and obey all strictly military orders 
with touching fidelity. 

Indeed, the St. Aliquis people are somewhat like 
grown-up children. They are often angry, turbulent, 
obstinate, contentious, even exchanging cuffs and blows. 
The women are almost as passionate as the men. But 
tempers cool with equal rapidity. Two varlcts who 
almost drew knives this morning will be communing 
like twin brothers this afternoon. Fm ^ermore, dey ite 
mudi apparent friction, theUthcee^itfiid^^ 
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who sleep bdiind the walls of St. Aliquis are fairly 
organized. First of all the baron has his three squires^ 
youths of friendly baronial families who are l>eixJg 
“nourished” by Conon preparatory to knighthood, atwl 
whose education will be described later.^ They are* o£ 
course, ‘'noble,” and are looking forward to ruling their 
own castles. Noble, too, is Sire Eustace, the sraresched* 
the baron’s old companion in ama, who carries tiws 
great gonfalcm of St. Aliquis into battle, and who* ha 
peace times, is chief factotum and superintendent of 
almost everything about the fief. The marshal who haa 
charge of the stables is also “the son of a good hotise,’* 
and the chamberlain, who has oversight over all that 
interior economy whidi does not pertain to food, drinlc, 
and mealtimes, is an elderly, childless knight who 
became lamed in the service of the baron’s father, and 
who really holds an hoaorable sinecure. There are, 
besides these, four other petty nobles, whose estates are 
so small that they find it pleasantest to live at St. Aliquis, 
ride in the baron’s hunts, and commend his men at 
arms. 

The remainder of the castle servants are indeed xuxof 
noble; but there is nothing dishonorable in personail 
service, provided you serve a lord higher than yoxxraeM* 
Conon would feel cconplimented if, on a visit to TPttxim, 
he were asked to carry a great petsty and set it before the 
queen. The importance of a baron is somewhat gaugad 
by the number of his sqifina and noble servitors, hdany 
a poor dre has to put up with only one 8q\fire, and par* 
haps a seneschal. As for Cemon and Adda* they loave 
a (htfficished ambition that in their sons' di^, at lesusti, tbs 
St Aliquis butler, cellarer, diap«c»«r, and even tiisci 
master fhlooner should be of gentle blood also; but tlwt 

db* 3dL 
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would be putting their household practically* on an 
equality with the duke’s. 

When dinnertime comes there will be a great rush for 
the hall, but the ceremonies of the table will be told 
later.^ Of course, on common days one will not expect 
a banquet — only one or two plates of meat, some fish, a 
few vegetables, bread, and common wine, but all in 
abundance. Hunger seldom troubles St. Aliquis. If the 
weather is fine, very likely dinner and supper will be 
served in the garden, outside the barbican, voider 
pleasant shade trees, dose to the purling Rapide. There 
will be long tables covered with linen dyed with Mont- 
pellier scarlet. The honored guests will have cushioned 
benches; the remainder will sit on almost ans^thing.^ 
Supper may be either in the hall or in the garden, ac- 
cording to circumstances. It is a long time between 
dinner and supper, and appetites are again keen. After 
supper, if by the presence of jongleurs there are excuses 
for torches and music, the castle folk join in diversions 
or even in dancing, until a large silver cup is solemnly 
handed to the baron. He drinks deeply. All his guests 
are similarly served. Then he rises and the company 
goes to bed. If there are honored visitors, Conon will 
escort them to their diambers himself, and take another 
sup of wine with them ere parting for the ni^t. 

The seneschal meantime makes a careful round of the 
walls, to satisfy himself that the outer drawbridge is 
raised, the sentries posted, and that everything is safe. 
Ther^ he will transmit the i)onderous keys to be taken to 
the baron’s room till dawn. The seigneur is undressed 

1 See ch. vii. 

* Mediseval men did not use the floor to the ext&at of the Chinese 
and Japanese, hut they were certainly often willing to dispense with 
seats even indoors, and to sit on tiieir haunches upon the pave- 
ment or rushes, ^'Tixrk fashion.^ 
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by his squires and reposes under an avalanche of feather 
beds thick enot^h to provide a vapor bath. Soon all 
the lights are extinguished throughout the whole black 
mass of the castle, save only the tall taper in the noaster's 
apartment. So the castle sleeps through the darkness, 
\inbroken save for the occasional “All is well!” from the 
yawning sentry on the turret, xintil the thrushes and 
bladcbirds begin their noise in the garden and in the 
trees by the rivers. Then again St. Aliquis resiunes its 
daytame business. 
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XV: Qnmm and Di^mtions. Patoocory 
«ad HuantiNi. The BaitKiew* Garden. 

y INi OTW fi Ikw 

to raotlvt a noble guest, elmoit tlie fliet 
qtM^nn ie liow to (fivert th^etrsop^er. 
Tlw toevhaUe pcogrem wm[B to ooo> 
Unfai the vMtcv to tarry iMUet long 
enoia^ to cast hetHce otc to dbaie down 
a deer. If that te not poian^, at leeet be wiB be ooorte* 
oitily urged to atMcnpt eoene game, and it wOl be most 
"ungentle'* cd him to rdluee. 

Indoor gamm are to great demand where bad weeither 
(dten medna opim ^wrta inqxMlble and where bo<ddsh 
tMve n ton e arc Umitad. The baron frequentlb^ |dayc with 
toe own tomity when there are no oittdde guests, and all 
ths household are more or has ceqpcrt. To rmderetand 
dwmhpaftofagefittewhimtkmftwbofthsan^ Indeed, 
there is no hcttiw wsy (tor a nekks dame and a cavator to 
begin a mmanee than to sit thmigh a kmg afternoon 
•tiidyh« one mio^s Imm no toes than die gaming 

Some of these damkma are decide^ Uks those of a 
Ister ags. Fbr — — "r**i P present are reasonably 
Itoiew dug «» phdf -ragmaii's rolI'’l Burlssqus 
esnsi some sidtahle Ihr man, some for women, and 
d oftai denlondily OMune-ewi writtan on m 

gLtemit wn^o ton. On sm^ slip is a eotag ePith 
mnw sipi dm«li« for wMeh an It la totendsd. Svnry- 
lM,a« **w«w ^ • r’rem b in 
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the mirthful company. The verses are 8ui>posed to show 
the character of the person drawing the same. Also, 
even grown-up folk are not above “run around” games 
whidi are later reserved for children. High barons 
play blind-man’s buff; seigneurs and dames sometimes 
jdn in the undignified “hot cockles.” A blindfolded 
player kneels with his face on the knee of another and 
with his hands held out behind him. Other pls^^ers in 
turn strike him on the hand, and he tries to guess who 
has hit him. If he is correct, the person last striking 
taVps his flace. Of course, a large part of the sport is to 
deliver very shrewd blows. The fact that such a game 
can be in vogue shows again that even the high and 
mighty are often like hot-blooded children aboxinding in 
animal spirits. 

These games Conon will not press upon his guests. 
He will urge on them backgammon, checkers, chess or, if 
they seem young and secular, perhaps dice. Back- 
gammon is called “tables.” It is a combination of dice 
playing plus the motion of pieces on a board which goes 
back to Roman times. The boards and methods of play 
are so like those of a later age that one need xmt com- 
ment thereon. 

Backgammon is a popular diviHsioa, but hardly more 
so than checkers (Anglice “ draughts ”) kdown in France as 
“dames.” Here also is a game that hardly dumgea enen- 
tially from age to age. The chedcermen at St. AilquU are 
square, not round. Otherwise, no explanation is needed. 

What men like Conon really vaioy, however, are games 
of dice. Nevertheless, since the C^urdh hM often cen- 
sured these cubes of ivory, he and his barons do not 
dare to use them too often; b«ddtes, they reaUse the 
havoc often wrought among the youBg by dice throwing, 
and wish to keep thdr own scms fitwna teaq^tataon. In 
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parts of France there are laws reading: ‘'Dice shall not 
be made in this dominion, and those using them shall 
be looked upon as suspicious characters/^^ All such en- 
actments are usually dead letters, and a high justiciar 
can ordinarily punish merely the manufacture and use 
of loaded dice. Although church prelates rail vigorously, 
their complaints are not merely that games of chance 
are, ipso facto, sinful, but that the blasphemies con- 
stantly uttered by losing dice players form a means of 
populating hell. 

Dice playing assuredly is extremely conamon. It is 
even impiously called “the game of God,” because the 
r^ulation of chance belongs to Providence. Did not the 
Holy Apostles cast lots between Justus and Matthias to 
select a successor to the wicked Judas; and can good 
Christians question means acceptable to St. John and 
St. Peter? So gamesters will quiet their consciences. 
Vainly does King Philip Augustus command that any 
person swearing over dice in his royal presence, no matter 
how high his rank, shall be cast into the river. Dice are 
everywhere — ^in the travelers' and pilgrims' wallets and 
in almost every castle, hut, or town dwelling. Let any 
three or four men come together for an idle hour and 
fortunate it is if a set of dice does not appear to while 
away the time. The thirteenth century is innocent of 
cards; dice form the substitute. 

The swearing is evil, but the gambling is worse. There 
are at least ten gambling games, some with three dice, 
some needing six. Adela has been warning Frangois, 
her eldest son, concerning a recent instance of reckless 
playing. A young squire, whose father held lands of 
Conon, set forth to seek his fortune at the king's court. 

^Such a law was actuaUy enacted for the entire kingdom of 
France in 1256. 
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He halted at Pontdebois, where he met an older soldier 
of fortune at the tavern. The poor young mart was 
induced “to try a few casts.” Soon he had lost his travd 
money; next his horse; next his armor. In desperaticm 
he began pledgii^ his ordinary vesture to the tavern 
keeper (who acted as a kind of pawnbroker). Ill luck stiH 
pursued, and he was reduced to his bare shirt^ before a 
friend of his father’s, chancing about the inn, recovered 
his necessary dothes between them and sent v«im home, 
utterly humiliated. Such calamities are constant. I5ice 
are daily the ruin of countless nobles and villeins — l>ut 
the accursed gaining continues. It is even rumored that- 
in certain disorderly monasteries these tools of the devil 
often intrude further to demoralize the brethren. 

No such ill odor, 
however, attends that 
game in which Coikmq 
delights most. To 
play at chess is part 
of an aristocratic edu- 
cation. In a jongleur’s 
romance we hesir of a 
young prince who was 
brought up “first to 
know his letters,” smd 
then“toplayat tables 
[backgammon], and at 
chess; and soon ho 
learned these gaxnes 
so well that no man in this world could ‘mate’ him.” 



coatatos a vivid picture of two gasM- 
^ left; tile other had been 

evidently atriKPed 

almost completely, leaving them to compete for omsgarmen^ 
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Frangois and Anseau, the baron’s sons, make no such 
boasts, but both knowthe moves, and Frangois takes great 
pride in having lately forced a visiting knight to a stale- 
mate. Great seigneurs and kings carry chessboards 
around with them on campaigns and are said to amuse 
themselves with chess problems immediately before or 
after desperate battles. Plenty of other anecdotes tell of 
short-tempered nobles who lost self-control when check- 
mated, broke the chessboards over their opponents’ 
heads, and ended the contest in a regular brawl. 

This royal game has doubtless come from the Orient. 
Caliphs of the Infidels have long since boasted their 
skill in taking rooks and pawns, but in western lands 
about the first record comes from the time of Pope 
Alexander II (1061-73), to whom complaint was made 
that a bishop of Florence was ^‘spending his evenings in 
the vanity of chess playing.” The bishop’s enemies 
alleged that this was forbidden by the canons prohibiting 
dice. But the bishop retorted that “dice and chess were 
entirdy different things: the first sinful; the second a 
most honorable exercise for Christians.” The Pope 
tactfully refrained from pressing the matter. Never- 
theless, austere churchmen regarded the game as worldly, 
and impetuous religious reformers insisted on confound- 
ing it with games of chance. It was only in 1212 that a 
Council of Paris forbade French derics to play chess, 
just as it (for about the thousandth time) forbade 
dice — despite which fact the Bishop of Pontdebois 
spent a whole aftemom over the chessboard the last 
time he visited the casti^ and could test his skill on 
the baron. 

As for the nobility, no one thinks of refusing to play, 
although naturally it is the older knights who have the 
patience for long contests. According to the Song of 
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Roland, after Charlemagne’s host had taken CotS.g^ 
the Emperor and all his knights rested themselves 
a shady ggr Hpn. The more sedate leaders immedia^®^ 
played chess, although the younger champions selected 
the more exciting backgammon. 

The are often made of whalebone and ini- 

ported from Scandinavia. They are models of warriors- 
The Vine” have their swords drawn; the knights are on 
horseback; in place of castles we have “warders,** a 
irinH of infantrsrmen; the bishops hold their croadcrs; 
and the queens upbear drinking horns like the great 
ladies in a northern house. Conon, however, tuas a 
fine ivory set made in the East; and Oriental models 
differ from the Norse. The Infidels, of course, have no 
bishops; instead there is a phil — a carved el^hant; 
and since Moslems despise women, instead of a q,xa.ecn 
there is a phrez, or counselor. Chessboards are xisxually 
made of inlaid woods, or even metals, and Conon has an 
degant one with squares of silver and gilt, the gift of a 
count whose life he once saved in battle. 

Needless to say, chess is a game in which the women 
can exceL Alienor is well able to defeat her brothet, 
despite his boastii^; and among the duties of tihtt 
ladies of a castle is to teach the young squires who are 
being “nourished” by its lord how to say “check.** 

Chess is supposed to be a game of such worth and 
intricacy as not to need the stimulus of wagering. 
alas! such is the old Adam in mankind that scandaloua 
gambling often goes on around a dressboaxd. At 
festivals when nobles assemble, if two distmguiatkad 
players match tideir skill, is socsn an excited. If 
decently silent,(crowd around thdr table. Soon one 
spectator afteri another in whiq>er» places wagera to 
sui^rt a contestant; the players themselves beg^ to 
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bet on tibdr own ikffl. The &i«l rwult nu^ kMve them 
•hnoet M poverty-etridkeii m the dkers in the tevem, 
ae ee co mp rondefa^ aelvetion by ewftal oethe. 

Young nol^ elao kill mudi time with out>of<<loor 
punei leenpoUteg ten a ti a end bilUeitie. The tem tii k 
played wUhoiit mcic* 
eti.by fnerd^ atriking 
tita ben atith) the opea 
The bilMefde 
requhe no tablea, hut 
an pliqi^ on load 

mujmd itWb woodtei 

Eou etmdc with * or wot iwaurr) 
bcKdeed atidn or tn a Het a, aomearhat reaembling the 
boelwy of another age. Hen again reckleee youtiw 
<rftett wagcer and loee gmt anma. Ladi and youeg 
maidena are fond, too, of guinea-— a game reeenmMhng 
nJneplm, althouid> the pfaw are kn o c k e d doam, not iidtit 
bi^ buft with a atiidc thraem eomewhat HIn * boome* 
nng. Of OBurae, they idao cn|oy toaeing balle, and yoing 
ladiceno Ina tiim tin# brotime practice dkm with the 

ttravime MM9<mn|| (MTCIlil W»d» Iwnpi liWMi wm 

lAAdbk ift fijfaM pyHnMiS 

bytiwbaednt. 

mm wMh mm rnm mwmjt Omr praUf wiCiwiiff l w Qm* 
mdfS IPMMI HMSill WBm pllMiSw W IIMWRiS w flWiidHiC* 
It nt MMMteil t l h f of lltttRC 1 

fiMft Imm li tiMi jfiM OTw ^Mi ¥trthMit wMiliy t iMptec 
Mid Ulilb i O ft lf dt^pM* 

aia qiMBnry al iea d. ftteeirenaldadolattbetitiggefortiM 
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the desire of the guests, and reports from the ketmels 
and mevs and the forest whether the dhase vdll be with 
hawlra or with hounds. 

Master huntsmen and falconers are alws^ at swords' 
points. Their noble employers also lose '&eir tempers 
in the arguments as to venery and 
falconry, but the truth is that both 
IL ^ carried cm nmultane- 

ously at every castle. If fresh meat 
is needed, if most of the riders are 
j|^|*nr men. if time is abundant, probably 
.0||& the order is “bring out the dc^.“ 

I ^ lillb ^ wanted, and 

^ ^|||f the ladies can ride out merely for 

^ ^emoon, the call is for the 

Hunting hawks are evaiywhere. 
Last Sunday Adela and Alienor rode 
lady with a falcon over to mass at the abbey church. 

^>rctbrm chanting the 

aeal (Archives nationelee). SCrVlce WCTe nowisC dtStUrbiKl Whot 

each of their high-born worshipere 
k^t a great hooded hawk strapped to her wrist during 
the Whole service.! It is weU to take your hawka every- 
where with you, especial^ when there are crowds of 
people, to accustom them to buttle and shouting: but 
ire su^ another reason for always taking hawks about 
» that toe carrying of a hunting bird on your wrist U 
a recog^ method of saying, “I am of gentle blood 
and nred not do any dbagreMibb work with my iunda." 

performfag the holy 
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Falcons are cotinted “noble birds”; they ratik highfi- 
in the social hierarchy of beaste than even ea^es. If 
one cannot afford large hawks and falcons one at 
least keep sparrow hawks; and ‘‘sparrow hawk^* is the 
nickname for poor sires who only maintain birds large 
enough to kill partridges and quails. In short, the pos- 
session of a hawk of some kind is almost as necessary 
for a nobleman as wearing a sword, even with knights 
who can seldom go out hunting. Howev^, it takes a 
rich noble like Conon to possess a regular falconry with 
spedal birds, each trained for attacking a certain kinH of 
game — Shares, kites, herons — with the expert attendants 
to care for them. 

Falconry has become a 
complicated art. Very 
possibly the good folk in 
St. Aliquis will have their 
bodies physicked or bled 
by physicians much less 
skillful in treating hximan 
ills than Conon’s falconers 
are in treating birds. To 
cUmb high trees or crags 
and steal the young hawk 
out of the nest is itself 
no triflir^ undertaking.^ 

Then the prizes must be 
raised to maturity, taught 
to obey whistles and calls, 
and to learn instantly to do 
|he bidding of the master. In the baron^s mews are more 

^By the thirteenth century a material fraction of the better 
falcons seem, however, to have beea hatched and bred in captivity, 
thus avoiding this perilous exercise. 
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THE FALCON HUNT 
Thirteentii century; from a German 
manuscript in the Biblioth&q.ue. 
de Bruxelles. 
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tib«mtt800«eof binlt; goHkkxina, taker hAwIn, iai^^ 
!im,«ad little apamw hawks squawk, peck, and squaUUi 
along with t«J^ fodiawks. The male biida ate gaseis% 
smaller than the femate, and the latter are reaerved lor 
stiiOcmg the swifteet pune. such aa henxMS. Smne biidi 
wiUretuni of idieir own accord to tte band of the n»atw 
after tt^iog game, but many, indhidhig aU qpanow 
hawks, have to be enticed back hy meant (rf a hue of 
ted doth duqped Idee a Mrd. The falooncr iwrinp hk 
hire by a string, and whiMiks, and. skioa the hdoaa b 
aocustomed to fbd e bit of meet ettadied to the term 
he win By down promptly end thus be Mcturedi 
Cooonb head falconer b onhr a vUkin, but ha li lodi 
an etowt that recently the Count of Cham|Mqpte offered 
a Inicdied Pub Hvm lor him. Thb Intoortagto per- 
sonage b Umself the son dT a fakxmcr. for the aclencs 
rune in families. He b a man of shrewd knowledie «ad 
a teal vdaard at breiklni fan young bir^ tnadili^t them 
to strike dummba and deoo^ to remain co ntente d fas 
their cagee or hooded on their perdMw. Mtd yet not foes 
their imtbfaqttohit. KehMprcdee nnethod■<rffa«llai~- 
•o natdt meat, pn^era^ poultry, and so mudb of vqp> 
tafabi. preferably iirmh Hctakcelongcounedwitli 
Conon how a rscaldtrant gnehawk can ba fauittoed to 
•It quietly on the baronb Ibt. He abo tMcbsa young 
Francob to carry Ito IHtfe sfiarrow hawk eo It vriU not hi 
fa co m mo d ed by as^ horse nodon or be bsabn t^oa 
rmtilsMiatly by the wind, and bow to adjust its booth 
Tberaaie few more aecspti^ prHonta to a noMaoMB 
or, better edB. to a lady, than a really ftiMbbd. Ahholi 
tend ito to ih iiparior baedn to tha htog whan aravtag 
P t ok B tfee ibr their m o n s ete rbs. Fortipi ambeeeadon 
pTMtotiai loyri Qiaoe wWi a pab of birds •• the 
opmkm mBm to negadadoae. The **neepdaa of 
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hawks" k indeed a regular oRWRiony at the Park ooisrt. 
Most of Concm'almwte have come firom fidlow caindkm 
tiho craved his Tavor. The St. AUqula gentry pride 
themselvai <»t nnderetanding all 
the profesekmal jarpm of fal- 
conry. Chdy joeaMC^ ctowne 
would oonfeee thooatelvea igno- 
rant thereof; yet even among 
noldee few ipeak it really arall. 

The other day a preteotioiM 
knii^t dined at the castle. He 
out _ » tin . 

provided in the hall for sudh lae 
1^ the gucsta But, thunder of 
heaveni how greet secn^ his 
fodlishnesa when Coraxi courte- 
ously led the subject around to 
falomryl "He said; 'The hand 
of the bird 'instraid of ' the talon’ ; 

'thefalcei' instWKlrrf' the claw*: 

'the cfow’ Instead dT 'the nail.' 

It eras OMist dkareesUig to fend 
such a num with a daim to 
ooMttteous t r e at reentl" 

Of oourse, at some eace isai In fdoMwy Canon drawe 
theUiw. He eor^dere ImploiN to n^lbbor the Viic»unt 
of Foratvcrt, who aprhilika to hawks with holy eratm' 
laior to evwy toot, and Si^ a prayar over them adjurir^ 
"Yon, O Batfee, tqr dw True Ood, the Holy Vlit^n, and 
the holy prophe ts , to leave the Aaid dear for omr toda 
and not to m ol ee t them to toeir fIMfht.** The duordi 
Iwe ne ver autoodaed thie, tooiaih toe vtoeoom'e woddly 

Aiq iii f iB i tdbt pMMiHifeie 

INwQFflitail wsMt %<t nMh 
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tibeir nobUily. Ibe ^ove on which they are carried is 
embroidered with gold. The hood which ke^s them 
blindfolded is likewise adorned with gold thread, pearls, 
and bri^t feathers. Every bird has attached to legs 
two little bells engraved with his owner’s natr»». High 
in the air they can be heard tinkling. If the bird is lost 
the peasants discovering it can return it to the own«: — 
and woe to the villein who retains a falcon found in the 
forest! The local law provides that either he must pay 
a ruinous fine or let the falcon eat six ounces of flesh 
from his breast As for stealing a hunting bird outright, 
there is hardly a speedier road to the gallows; it is what 
horse stealing some day will become in r-r>mmiTnii-tpa 
very far from France. 

Assuredly it is an exhilarating sight to see the casfle 
frdk go hawking on a fine morning. The baron, baroness, 
and all Iheir older relatives and guests, each with, bird 
gauntlet, are on tall horses; the squires and younger 
people have sparrow hawks to send against the smaller 
prQT, but the leaders of the sport will wait n-ntil they 
can strike a swift duck or heron. Dogs will race along 
to flush the game. Homs are blowing, young voices 
laughing, all the horses prancing. Conon ^ves the word. 
Away thqr go— racing over fences, fidld and fallow, 
t h i cke t and brook. Until fate sends to view a heron. 
Thor all the hawks are unhooded together; there are 
diouts, encouragement, merry wagers, and h flirting 
as the birds soar in the chase. The heron may meet 
his fete far in the blue above. Then follow more racing 
^ scurrying to recover the hawks. So onward, cover- 
ing many miles of country, until, with blood tirt grU-ng, 
all canter back to St. Aliquis in a determined mood for 
supper. 

Hunting h more serious business than falconry. The 
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c«^e folk do not cftre modi for beef and mutton; they 
pttXee venimo end bom’s meet, end the gteat woods 

to tlw east of the castte supply food no less then diversion. 

Huntinf is a imnuit 
quite aUowaUkB to 
pious laymen, wad in 
mod«ation is even 
commended by the 
Cbuarch. By himtiii« 
one benefim one's 
soul, for thitt are 
"avofoi the sin of in- 
dolcnoe, and. accord'’ 
ing to our fodth, he 
who avdffo the seven 

mortal sbw will be 

■ * * *** 

’e saint»~6t. Qermain, St. 
ittbert of LMge, a imown^l 
f(-era invoked in counttoss 
ban madb fieamr — m 

• bsaats in the giwst foiects 
cmagne (the tde runs) was 
ih 1^ a hard-pressed bear, 
th very ug^ boan and also 

ariA, are of OM Mood arlth 
their brathsi^ die tenl Is ahaoot the dosset they can 

* Ylw sisry had h dM Iw «M sasvwlid W s niilew we sAar 

tawdag la dw aieedi a Mai bavtag hstaum Ms fwnM m Ihrngit 
sTMetsviaur. II. NalMMh hsM dm am irieNwi (WtiifUlb e^ 

MssullmiiimiMdaaidM. 
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come to rnurtMl pteamim. Adeia 
can wind horns, follow staga, contrd alfflott aa ww 
as Conc»i and Aimery. Of counet they ooold ridb 
fnxR early girlhood. On occaskm dT cerenxmy tihay 
ride lidmddle, but when hunting and hawkhag they 
go astride in wholly masculine mamwr. Ffwocote hiii 
been rkling now for years, and even Uttto Aniewy 
barely seven, can cIUhi to the badk of a hlf^ ttaad anS 
keep beside his mother, unless the hunt becomes 
tremeiy furious. 

Tbe equipments for hunting are ^{de^ The only 
reid luxury is in the hunthm horm, the gnssd oHfants 
adioee piercing notes can ring a mile throng the etS 
fomts. These horns are made of ivory, chaaed srhSi 
g(dd, and swung from eiu;h important rider's Mck by a 
ecxd of silk or fine leather, liie hunters swar teathar 
gauntlets and use a how and arrows, a "Danfadi ax** 
(a kind of tonudwwk). a boar tpwur (the favorite buntlag 
weapon), and also a large Imife for e m et g e n dka. As 
the party mounts in the castle court, Mtmnd them an 
leaping and yelping the peat pack tei dogi-»whita Is 
teeth, red tongues, stralnltm the leeehee and 
controiied by their keepers. Dogs art loved tdmost as 
muchae falcons, and Conon baa a larga odteetkNKtf gir^ 
bounds, irtaghounds, bowboimda, md twm of tarrltls 
blootUMJunds. The kennels art rsptedMwdeonataiit^tlBl 
•tdp and old boeurs osn kttl nwf^dop ere tlMV are tedll 
nin down and spmred. Tha gtft of a Uttar of ftaa pigy* 
fdss Is, thwefiwa, often as w^nme as a east of haepis. 
It is a happy day if a beatar eomss la tidfagpi of 
**a sriki boar, the atrongset of wlddi anyoea has mrsr 
bMfd Ml, in the Ibreet of PeiMe and VIooipo aa«r tiN 
firee Ixdd^ of 8t. Bertki.** The bar ca wOt oaU oat idl 
the castle folk, and, tl»e ada^ wID sand bo aoam 
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favorite VMMato a few ndka away to join tihe mxst. With 
ten peira of hovuada and at lewd fifteen huntsmen and 
beaten he wiU thva organiae the punuit. lt»e hunt 
will start at dawn, and It will take mudx of the forenoon 
to teach the forest where the tioaf has been discomed. 
'nieo (rwdtes a will begin “the baying aitd 

the yididi^E of doga They are unleadied. They bound 
thfO«4^ the th^ket and find the trwdcs where the boar 
bai dug rooted for worms.** Chie of the keepers 
dien nnltsihrs lffianch«t, the heron's b»t bloodhound. 
Conoo pete hie had and thqr put him on the track. 

The hoimd toon diaravera Uw boar'e lair. “It h a 
ntfrow place bet w e en the tnmka oi two uprooted oaka, 
near a ^srlng. wWi the boar heare the bw^g of tbs 
hound he atanrki erect, ^preads hie enormoue fiset, and, 
dkdaining fiif^t, vdtecla around, until, jut^dng himedf 
within reaching dUdance of the good hourd, he eeiaet it 
and fdhi it dMtd by hia aide. The heron wmdd not have 
gben BUmdiart for one hundred deniere. Not hearing 
Ida haiidag he rune up. aword fas bmd; but he la too 
lam; the bowr ia gone." 

itfter that there h nothfasg fnr it esoept fo haq) 
the diMe retentteaaty until cvadng, with tlm vriude 
oomfMUiy gradually acattering through the foreat smtU 
Conon at fawt overudHW the diaae. Ihit the barcm fai 
now done aave for a law doge. “The boar bsM finally 
eoawtolMQflnfiro^ofa tlficlnt. liebeid»«byr^^i«< 
UnadV 1m a pools thm, rak^ Ma browa, rollii« hia 
qrea. mA anortfaif. he barae Me tuaka and daahea upon 
dw dofi, and ripa them open or tmn tlmm to piacea, 
one allir anoUm, all meapt duee of tibe beat grey* 
hownds. then Conoo wrlvea, and Ifait of all he aeaa 
hia dap saePlwd out deod. 'Oh. aoo of a aow/ erfoe 
ha, *tt it pott dMd hava d ise mbo w e l ed mgr ffop, have 



separated me from my friends, and have brought me 
I know not where! You shall die!’ He leaps from his 
steed. At his shout the boar, despite bushes and ditches, 
leaps upon him swift as an arrow. Conon lets him come 
straight on, and, holding the boar ^ear straight before 
him, strikes at his breast. The point pierces the heart 
and goes out at the shoulder blade. Mortally wounded, 
the boar swerve to one side, totters, and falls.’’ ^ So the 
diase ends and the dogs are avenged. The baron has 



THE STAG HUNT 

Twelfth century; from a window in the cathedral of Chartres. 


to blow his horn many times ere his party finds him. 
Luckily the boar has run back somewhat toward St. 
Aliquis. They are therefore able to get home in noisy 
triumph that night, and all the castle women are under 

quotaticMis are from the story of the boar hunt in the ro- 
mance G(uin le Lorrain, with Baron Conon substituted for Duke 
Begoy in the m^nah 
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“iie red torches outside the gate to ""ohl” and ""ah!” at 
■Jie boar and to praise the prowess of their seigneur. 

Conon is fortunate in being able to return home 
without more adventures. His high suzerain. King 
^hilip Augustus, while a young prince, once followed a 
X)ar until he was lost in the forest, and became justly 
anxious; but just as he was commending himself to 
3rod, the Virgin, and ""St. Denis, the protector of the 
iCin^ of France,” to his great relief he met ""a charcosd 
Dumer, grim to behold, with a face black with charcc^, 
carrying a great ax on his shoulder.” This hcmcst 
oeasant guided the prince to safety. 

One important part of the St. Aliquis population, 
however, regards all huntii^ parties with far less satis- 
faction. The cha^ often goes straight across the 
peasants’ fields, with twenty horses beating down the 
newly seeded ground or even the standing crops. This 
is the baron’s absolute privilege and any protest is 
treasonable. The villeins have not simply to submit 
to this, but if deer nibble or boars root upon their fidds, 
they can merely try to scare the ravagers off. Their 
lord and his friends alone may use arrow, blade, or spear 
against the game. The St. Aliquis peasants bless the 
saints that this time the boar kept conveniently in the 
forest and did not sell his life dearly in a half-ripe cornfield. 

Hawking and hvinting are two great out-of-door sports, 
always excepting martial exercises and downright war; 
althou^ sometimes Aimery and other young men, for 
a tame diversion, take crossbows and try to shoot birds 
in the meadows. 

I 

If Conon is naturally the master of the hunt, Adela 
is as invariably mistress of a very important place — 
the garden. Castles are disagreeable residmces. Evm 
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with the newer palais rising beside the grim donjon, they 
are usually dampish, illy lighted, and subject to uncanny 
odors. In northrai France there is enough confining 
weather in any case. Therefore, the more reason there 
is, the moment the sun shines, for hastening where there 
are sweet air, bright flowers, and delightful greenness. 

The castle garden is outside the barbican, shut off 
by a dense hedge from the exercise ground. In it are 
not merely many beds of flowers, but fruit trees and a 
group of venerable elms much older thq-p the First 


Crusade. Also, there is a broad, fine stretch of closely 
croi^>ed grass, shaded by the trees for most of the day. 
Here all kinds of things can occur. At long tables the 
whole castle will dine and sup in fine weather. Here 
Conon will assemble his vassals for ceremonious council. 
Here wifi ^ played innumerable games of chess. And 
here espeaally, if a few jongleurs can be found to saw 
their viols on f6te days, all the castle folk, noble and 
villein, will rapturously join in dances, not in stuffy 
hall under midnight lamps, but in bright daylight with 
the merry feet twinkling on God’s soft green grass. 

Adda has taken great pains with her garden, which 
^ into a bad condition during Baron Gamier’s day. 
She often councils with Brother Sebastian at the abbey, 
ajeal totanist with a true love of plants and flowers. 
One ade of the beds is adorned with roses, lilies, and 
mangolds. On the other grow useful herbs such as 
cresses, mint, parsley, hyssop, sage, coriander, 
airf fomeL TOth these,* too, are also pcppies, daffodils, 
^ scan us plants, while a vegetable garden supplies 
“ejastte wift cucumbers, beets, mustard, and worm- 
^ The^^ trees of apples, 

^ce^ p^ies, and peaiSy , There is a kind of hot- 
house in which the baroness has tried to raise figs, but 



withnogttfittuccew; but. of <»une, there is no difficulty 
in maturing grepes end cherries; indeed, chony festivela 
are among the most fandlier end ddig^thil l^^ideyt in 
all this pert of France. “Life,” say monkish writers, 
warning the thotiid^tlres, “thca^h perhaps pleMMtt» h 
transitoiy, ‘even as is a cheny fair.* ” 

“Crooked** Hetnan (the hundhbackei purdener) hM 
considerable riciU even without the tredbinp Brcrther 
Sebastian. He practices grafting sucoBSsfhlly, sdtbcKvh 
his theories on the subject are abwird. He is hryh^[ bo 
develop a new kind of pltna and is tenderly raisfaH; eoene 
of the new ** Agony** puns — • Idtter varied for pkldhog. 
True, he believes that dherriee can grow without ribonei 
if you have the right recipe, and that peach trere wUl 
bear pomegranates if only you retn epriokle them srMi 
encHi^ goats* milk. TMs doM not prevent lares pnseti* 
cal rreults. Kit toeda are rimplc — an sue, a 9ta<fe, a 
grafting knife, aiul a priming hook; hut, thanks to dw 
uslimited number of pcMMit dowiw which tbe baronew 
can put at hit diqMtsd, he keeps the garden and cedbaed 
in admirable order. 

Keman'a office to dw more importwot tMomse dw 
garden does not exkto seddy aa a fricenue ipot or for Ihi 
firaits and vegetablea. Flowers are bi eoastanl dmand, 
whenever dbtalnaUe, for gariende wnd chaidets. Bven 
as with the Ghredts, no fMHto le compete without than. 
WUd fkmvn ere in favor, imd mai^ e thne Adde*a 
makto oe soil out to gather end wreethe imxmIMm or 
hawdmm; but, df comse, Midi e etq^ly to Imgpitour. 
On every eoetoJ oceestoa from ^ri^todieethF of 
wtoterdMteesdeiardsR neat, darefoe, wpidy ta gar* 
totnda. It ^ eeoMdh^, one of da e a entid wortteg 
unia of St .Mkpato, dong wl^ the ladbies, da nemb 
end the armory. 



Chapter V; The Family of the Baron. Life 
of the Women. 



■QONON, we have said, has lived in great 
harmony with his b^oness. Well he 
might. A short time ago a visiting 
cavalier, who had learned to string words 
after the South Country troubadour 
fashion, saw fit to praise Adela after 
thiR manner: ‘‘She has fair blond locks and a forehead 
whiter than the lilies. Her laughing eyes change color 
with her mood. Her nose is straight and firm. Her 
fresh face outvies the white and vermilion of the flowers. 
Her mouth is small and her teeth are white like snow 
on the wild rose. White are her fair hands, and the 
fingers are both smooth and slender.’’ Also the baron 
is very proud of his sister, for whom he is planning a 
worthy marriage. A Breton jongleur, who found St. 
Aliquis’s hospitality grateful, sang thus of Alienor: 
“Passing slim is the lady, sweet of bodice aiid slender of 
girdle. Her throat is whiter than snow on branch, and 
her eyes are like flowers set in the healthful pallor of her 
face. She has a witching mouth, a dainty nose, and an 
open brow. Her eyebrows are brown, and her golden 
hair is parted in two soft waves upon her forehead.”^ 
Both of these laudators exaggerate. Neither Adela 
nor Alienor has a monopoly of good looks; yet a life of 
eager erorise in the open has given them both a com- 

^ These ,qiiotafions are &om Antaut de Mam^ and ISdarie de 
France, respectrvdy. 
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pl>-rt‘»n wbidi loany’ • town-pmt rival «svy. 

Their poaitiona in the cMtle, at at cmce the gracioua 
hostess^ to equals and the unquottioned floiatreaaea 
over hundreds of depend«itt. bestow on them dignity 
and ‘‘noble** assurance. Each lady hi the good 

fortune of bring blond, a first prerequisite to beauty* — 
for in «di the romances thane is hardly one bninette 
maiden who cmnes in for prawe. Hirir 
hair falls down tlM length of thrir anna* 
to the ownors* great satisfaction, and b 
in two long tnakla, entwined with 
ribbons, or on gala days with gold thrwKit 
resting in fhxit over tlwir ahoulden. 

Adds, at least, has k»MC rince become 
complaisant to all kinds flattwdea. 
thou^ Alienor is still thrUIed when m 
joc^deur or sentimental knight assurea 
her that she hm “lipc smaU as an hi* 
fant's,'* “cheeks the cdar at pearih 
bloom,*’ “teeth oi perfmt regularity,** 

“breath sweet m the omter ewung above 
a churdb altar,** and that “Imt beau^ 
suddetdy Ulimihiates tha whrie mstle.** 

Both of the twhee §n tall and sknttar, 

rtie klttl tvili of jrf id Of A 

they luve imooaoaaled pity for the poor 
Visoounteas ctf Foraivcrt, sriio ie ibort, 
j^ump, and affikted wHh daric hakr. 

AlieiMrit mothkr b diaaS, lad her alMtf«lii*law b 
etooi^ riklar to blee her {daoe aomeiriiat and 
modi wri!*tiiawi« advlet, edridh the yotwtMr dameri 

f| i jf dgte. Md 9wmmh^ fef nn 

iiOPlii tibi §WQ§ ^ CNpI mpI df mo f t ilp- BeMenAy 
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to stYiflU and great. I have seen a great duchess bow 
ceremoniously to an ironmonger. One of her followers 
was astonished. ‘I prefer’ replied she, *to have been 
guilty of too great courtesy toward that man, than 
guilty of the least incivility toward a knight.’ Also one 
must shun foreign fashions at festivals and tourneys, 
lest one become foolishly conspicuous; and above all 
beware of lofty headgear, lest you resemble stags who 
must lower their heads on entering a wood, and in order 
that you may not by your loud fashions make everyone 
stare at you as if you were a wild beast.” 

Recently, too, Adela has been giving sisterly advice 
on how to walk becomingly: ^‘Look straight before you, 
with your eyelids low and fixed, gazing forward at the 
ground six fathoms ahead, not changing your look from 
one place to another, nor laughing, nor stopping to 
chatter with anybody upon the highway.^’ 

Conon, too, has beset poor Alienor, with all the superior- 
^ of an elder brother. He has commended the instruc- 
of a certain trouvere (North French minstrel) to a 
young noblewoman. She must not talk too much ; espe- 
cially she must not boast of the attentions paid by young 
knights. Whengoingtochurch she must not ‘‘trot orrun,” 
but salute “debonairely ” all persons she meets. She must 
not let men caress her with their hands or kiss her upon the 
mouth. They might misconstrue such familiarities. She 
.must not go around with part of her body uncovered, 
f undress in the presence of men, nor accept preser±s from 
* anyTnah hot a kinsman nor her accepted lover.y 

The trouv&re instructor also goes on to warn his fair 
pupils against scolding in public, against overeatimg, 
and against getting dnmk, “whence much mischief mig^t 
arise.” Unless she is ugly or defc^^, she should tiot 
cover her face coquettishly. “A lady whsis pale fac^ 
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or has not a good smell ot«ht to bre»kf«»t early in the 
momingl for good wine gives a v«ey good cdior, and 
who eats and drinks well can heighten her cchh- 
plexion.” To avoid bad breath eat aniseed and fennel 
for bresOcfast. Keep your hands dean aind cut your nails 
80 as not to retain dirt. When you are sharing the same 
dish at table with some <me else (m is the custom) do not 
pidE out all the best bits for yoursdf ; and beware of 
swallowing too large <»■ too hot a morsel of food. Also, 
wipe your mouth frequently, Imt on your ns^pidn, and 
particularly not upon the tadedkith. Also, do not 
sfall from yaar mouth or grmse your hands too mudh. 

/Young ladies also should keep from telling lies.— Alimnr 
rishes the impertinent in purgatc^ry. 

But foUowitq; Conon and Adda, Father Qn^sdre, 
the dhaplain, and then even holy Brother liiSatthew, 
the prior of the abbey, takes her in hand. She must 
avoid sin b/ never letting her mantle tiaU di^pcacefuHy, 
lest she seem like a f<» vriioee glory te in his tail. Her 
tnaidb m\tst avoid repmting goadp. She must never 
tiavd without proper retinue, lest ahe be osught in 
compromising situations, must attend mam r^* 

burly and not be Mtisftcd ‘‘merdy with hearing low 
nuKM and hurrying two or three timea through the Lord's 
Prefer and then gdtig to indulgs hersdf with sweet- 
n^ts." Alienor diould also avoid dl games of dumce, 
induding badgpnunon (advice, indeed, at whidt Conon 
lat#«) eid not to wade too snisdt time even at chess, 
nor to tales iMteemt pleseiMW In tib« low songs and an* 
rid d the jondsitfs. No wonddr the poor vows ahe 
win peveradr do thsss vwy tibddfs at ilfsl opportunity!^ 

* M the shove advies te a eMswo BB sa to lima emtosaporwy aai- 
qtwttsbeehserdiftodwfiaHa The tre uvto e rpwtsd to KOdrit at 
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Alienor tells herself, however, that she is fortunate 
she is not troubled by worse things than hortatory friends. 
Champicns of “equality of sexes” from a later age can 
become horrified over the legal status of women in the 
feudal centuries. Females can never bear arms; they 
must remain perpetually as minors before the law- 
Even a great heiress will be under severe pressure to 
a husband who will perform the military duties of 
her fief as soon as possible. If a baron dies, leaving 
only a young daughter, the suzerain can complain that 
he has been injured in one of his most important rights — 
his r'lainn to armed service from the fief holder. Where 
now is the vassal to follow his banner? Perhaps a 
decent suzerain will wait until the heiress is twelve. 
Then he will “give” her to some battleworthy follower. 
She will not have any real choice, even if the bridegroom 
is old, ugly, and bmtal. 

On the other hand, many a fatherless girl becomes 
terribly anxious to be married. Only married women 
have a fixed status in feudal society. Only a husband can 
keep an heiress’s lands from shameless plunder. There 
is the familiar story of a yotmg noblewoman who went 
straight before the king and said: “My father has been 
dead two months. I demand of you ahrisband.*’ She 
never dreamed of suggesting any particular husband. 
That was the suzerain’s business; but to leave her in 
unprotected celibacy was an outrage which no lord 
had a right to infiict upon an orphan. 

Legally and morally, husbands have the right to treat 
their wives harshly if the latter provoke them. Every 
girl around St. Aliquis knows the story of the silly wife 
who often contradicted her husband in public, and how* 
after he had vainly remonstrated, “one day raised his :i&Bt» 
knocked her down, and kidked her in dte face whlhs 
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she was proetrata, mi ao broke her noee.” Th* story 
conv^ the plain tesKsi that she ema directly to blame, 
“for it is only right that words of authority should 
J belong to hor lord, and the wife’s duty requires that 
I jU lf should listen in pewe and obedience.” It is, Indeed, 
^^T^eated as something rather exceptional that AddUt 
has recently boasted to oertain relatiives: “My husband 
since our marriage hsa never once laid husmds on ne.” 
Not that all osstdilama are brutal — but after all, mta 
will be maa, lose the^ tempers, and treat their wives 
accordingly. Everybody knows the scene from an epic 
poem where a <»rtain Idng is angered at a tactless 
remark by his queen, and th»efore “riiows his anger in 
his face, and strikes her in the nose so hard that he 
draws four drops dT tdood, at which the lady meekly 
says ‘Many thanks. When it pleases you, you may do 
/ ijU gftin l’** Sudr submissiveneas is the best way to 
a htwband't anger. 


Concm has been mildly ridiculed amoc^E his frilorw 
knights because he takm covunael with his trife. Mho* 
strels like to make hin of smrh cavalien and to commend 
the baron who tedd hb officious spouse: “Woman, go 
within and eat and ^ink with your maids. Bony yaar- 
self dyeing silks. Sudi b ydtir butinets. Mim it b to 
sbikewiththesirntdioldedl'" CMf coutm, many knights 
do wocse thingi than to tdl thdr wives not to meddle, 
and, if ikH; obeyed, o cc a idt m a ll y knode them down. It 
hM been told how Bareo CNunkw hnprbooed hb 
oonsort. TMe was hanh, but mb caweptioRal. IRdlip 
Aogmtus, the fdpdng khig, 1 h^ hb unludty brkb, 
h^eboed of Denmad^ long ymn in o^ptivity, imtwith- 


> tekbiis at <ht O iymv via seedl a sinfiar e e i iHw s ii d l 
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standing the menaces of the Church; holding ho: ti^t 
in the ^oomy Tower of fiistampes, where she com- 
plained she had not enough dither to eat or to wear. 
Many nobles sometimes imitate their lord. Thus over 
in Burgundy, Gautier of Salins recently threw his wife 
into prison, whence, however, she contrived to escape 
to her parents. In any case, when, for the sake of her 
fiefs, a girl of twelve to eighteen is wedded to a husband 
of forty or fifty, all kinds of unhappy things can happen. 
The devil can fill the poor damsel’s mind with love for a 
handsome squire. Her lord may ne^ect her scandalously 
until suddenly he finds himself required to avenge “his 
honor” by some deed of startling cruelty. Such things 
make the kind saints weep. Not without reason does 
Conon msike discreet inquiries concerning a certain 
widower knight who has sor^t Alienor’s hand: “Does 
he horsewhip his servants save for good cause? Did he 
leave his last wife to mope about the hall while he 
spent his months riotously at the king’s coiut? 

Nevertheless the chatelaines and baronesses of these 
parts are not always meek doves at the mercy of their 
husbands. Are they not sprung themsdves from a 
domineering stock? Are they not reared around a castle, 
which is a great barrack, and where the talk is ever of 
feuds and forays, horses, lazfces, and armor? Many a 
noble lady can answer her husband’s fist with a rotising 
box on the ear, find, if he is not a cours^eous man, make 
him quail and surrender before her ps^ions. Her 
habits are likely to seem very masculine. If she can 
'■'^narrd like a virago, she can also prove a rfie-wolf in 
times of danger. A knight will ride away to the wstrs, 
leaving his castle under the command of hte wife and 
fed certain that it will be defended to the inner donjon. 
The rough men at arms will obey her orders as implicitly 
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as her husband’*. In short, the feudal noblewxmum 
is, as might be expected, a compound of mortal weak- 
nesses and e*cell«ade*, but all of these qualities are 
somewhat ndve and elemental. 

In any case tlws cattle anmicm cannot c(Hnpldn of 
hmng shut up in a harem. They have perfect freedom 
to meet strange men. If wt accept the epic poems, 
when noWe rnddeo* bdieve a voting knijht to be very 
handscane they do not hesitate to tell hhn so to his face. 
In many love ttoriee the first advtmcea wane from the 
lady, and not infrequently these advances are rather 
coldly recdved by the knif^t. Your average madl- 
dad cavalier is a man of strong pasdons, hut he is often 
more interested in war and the chase than in fair maidens. 
He is seld<»n a philanderer. 

If we vidted ^ castles around St. Aliqt^ and listened 
to typical jongleurs’ tdes, we should lather sbundsnt 
material for monidah preachments. Notde ladies are 
said to make few difficulties about ktvitin^ male viritor* 
to thdr chambers to dt on theik beds while they are 
within rite same—or entering the room df a msle 
guest and sitting on hit bed while conversing very 
familiarly. Women dht«i meet straiHcere in somdalously 
insuffident garments. Ladim also talk wirit the utter- 
most fieedom to men, qtfite as openly at yonng men will 
talk on tiddUh matters among ritemadivee. Many a 
story, jeering quecrion, or "gab” whidh is utterly coarae, 
not to wy worse, wUl be exchanged in mbrad «>mpany. 
Young women ate seldom en^ eluq>eroned. In place of 
toe dumna1to«e istito "waitiim woman,'* herself spt to 
have bw own lover and reedy to help her mistresi puih 
mariere wirii Iwrau If riiere is a eecisaa! intrigue. aU 
criricbmosMSSif totosiih at themd. a formal marriage: 
but many lomenese (aooording to the current ariffies) 
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in no wise end in marriages. A wedding is by no means 
the standard climax even to a happy love affair. 

The monks, of course, are scandalized at less harmful 
^^^ings than these. They assert that the fair sex, besides 
being sinful coquettes, are spendthrifts, ruining thdr 
husbands by their own extravagance. Women as a sex 
are inordinatdy fond of false hair, rouging, and other 
forms of giving a lie to the faces which Gkxi has vouch- 
safed. As for controlling them. Brother Guyot, of 
Provins, wrote in despair thus: “The wisest are astray 
when they wish to judge or correct a woman. She has 
never found her master, and who can flatter himself that 
he knows her? When her eyes weep her heart laughs. 
There are men who teach astronomy, necromancy, 
geometry, law, medicine, and music; but I have never 
known a person who was not a fool to take woman for 
a subject of study.” 

All the above seems trae. Yet when due allowances 
are mad^, the niunber of noblewomen who lead happy, 
honorable lives is great; and if many barons are unkind 
to their wiveS! many others reckon thmi as their greatest 
treasures. If reasonable care has been taken not to 
force the mating of obviously uncongenial couples, a 
decent respect is likdy to result, even after a marriage 
arranged wholly by outsiders. If, in many of the epics, 
sundry fair ladies seem unprudish, very many others 
are superlatively faithful, devoted to their husbands, 
foes to aH evil thoughts and seducers, and know how to 
draw the line very sharply between thoe» familiar at- 
tentions which courtesy denaands and those where real 
dnfulness begins. Even a barma who will cu»e hla wife 
roundlyandswitchher shoulders tr«ittheral«> as hia/utfvtf, 
the holder of his pl«ige, to whcnn he can trust his honor 
and leave the command of his castle wlum he rides to war. 
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“A spreat deal depends uqxxn tlM woman heaself,” 
Adda assures Alienor. Husbands and wives are shut 
up together in a caistle often for weary montlw, and a 
dever wife can eadly make henwlf indispensal^ to her 
husband, and then rule tlw whole barony. In abort, in 
treatment of women, as in all thhigs dke, the Feudal 
is a jumble of contrwiictiotQB. You florf the 
worst and the best. **A good woman suflkxs to i&und< 
nate a kini^om,'” a poet declares; wtidQe even a crusty 
monk writes that "we ought to k>ve, serve, and hooK^r 
woman, for out <rf her we all come." And what, in one 
sense, is the intense worship df the Vir^ but a sign 
that wonoan is extxaordUnarily vcnmrated and veiy 
powerful? “God, thou son «rf St. Mary” — is that not 
a standing invocation anoong the knii^hetB? 

As for the pursuits of thw women, there Is little about 
the castle to which they caumcA devote tbencwdves. 
Sometiinee they have even to rsplece the men on wnaoed 
expeditiom. Adda is gratdbl that dbe hat smt had to 
imitate the great Cowntese Blaiidw d ChampiqpM, 
(while ptardian her youi^ am} hM recently, in 1318, 
condittted an Invadtog army Into Lorraine mvi tnimed 
Nancy, mi then i^piln, near ChfttsaU'VIQdn. has kd 
her kr^ts In person and won a real t^tdwd batde. 
Adda, however, understands all the tedbidc of dbfimding 
the casde in a dege, dw can hdp her huaband about 
the endrs psaee«dBM eoonoaay of the adgiuniry, check 
vp the i^ovod»*t Mooun^ irift out the complaints cl 
thepsMsntSiWtwaiSthsaliM to the poor, sxmI, heal d 
to, kaom how to mwaagt Sm loos! hlslMp and abbot, 
wHh a ndngUim d ptety, luymdeMi ooquetxy, mad firm* 
p ss s ' - ' a graid asset ibr ^ waal d tha haroeqr. 

Ebr szw^Mt huit, howaver. is to efiract the pe ro e tua l 
weaving, endbroldsfhm, and sawing of tha 
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castle women. Even if some of the finer doth is imported, 
nearly all the garments must be made up in St. Aliqyds; 
and the ladies must set their maids as good an example 
with needles as the baron must furnish to his men 
with his sword. The chambers of the palais, and even 
the garden in summer, seem given over to incessant 
mttifig and sewing; and many a time can you watch 
the fair Alienor, like the girl in the romance, “seated in 
her brother’s chambers, working a stole and ‘amise* in 
silk and gold, right skillfully; and she made it with care, 
and many a little cross and many a little star she sets 
therdn, singing aU the while the ‘Song of the Cloth* ** — 
a gentle, lilting air suitable for the movements of her 
white hands and her needle. 

It was when so engaged that her brother, coming in 
early from the hotmds, vowed he would not spare the 
dowry to get her a gallant husband; and that night 
he cast five deniers to the jon^eur who praised her to 
her face before the applauding hall: 

She is the rose, the Uly, too, 

The sweetest violet, and through 
Her noble beauty, stately mien, 

I think her now the finest queen 
Which mortal eyes have ever seen. 

Simple, yet coy, her eyes flakh joy; 

God ^ve her life without aimoy 
And every bliss whereof I ween I 

Of course, the prime centers of Adda’s life are the 
rearing of her children and the management of lusr 
servants. When little Francois and Anseau were being 
bom, the castle bell, and that, too, of the viUsige church, 
were all the time rung furiously to induce the saints to 
ease their mother’s labcur. Seaside Father Qrfigoire had 
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to interpose his ghostly authority to check the midwife 
from at once plunging the feet of the newly born into icy 
water to toughen them to the cold, or rubbing their 
cheeks with a gold piece to make them rich. Of course, 
Conon was delighted each time they told him, A sturdy 
son!” On Frangois’ advent he called all his vass^s to 
a feast. ''Be joyous!” he proclaimed. "There is bom 
the seigneur from whom you will hold your lands. He 
will give you rich furs, white and gray, beautiful arms, 
and horses of price. Yes, in twenty years my son will 
be dubbed a knight!” 

The young St. Aliquis barons were rocked in beauti- 
fully carved cradles. They were bathed before a great 
fire and wrapped, not merely 
in the usual long baby clothes, 
but in little robes of silk and 
furs, even of precious ermiye, 
to proclaim their noble rank. 

They were, of course, baptized 
at first opportunity, because 
imbaptized children had very 
dubious chances in the next 
world. Adela had been unable 
to go to the ceremony for either, but there had been a 
great gathering of relatives and vassals; for a christening 
is the formal acknowledgment of the child’s legitimacy 
and settles many claims to inheritance. A child must 
have three godparents, two of its own sex and one of the 
other- At the font, one of these holds the babe round 
the body, and each of the others grasps a leg. Then 
the priest dips the child completely in the water. "Bare 
as a babe at baptism,” runs the saying. Of course, the 
higher the rank of the godparents, the luckier the infant. 
Frangois is proud already because the Duke of Qudque- 
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parte calls him “godson,” and Anseau because he is styled 
the by the high Countess of Blois. 

I Up to seven the young boys were left to the care of 
I t heif mother. Adela nursed her own sons, althou^ 
wet nurses were the rule in many noble families; but 
at least three maids were constantly in attendance oa 
each young sprig of St. Aliquis. Neither Franpois x»r 
Anseau is spared the wholesome diet of nxany blows. 

preachers are always warning against (^paring 
the rod and spoiling the child, and every father and 
mother heeds this particular admonition. Truth to 
tell, conditions round a castle often tend to make boys 
little demons of rascality. All the hall has laughed at 
the epic “Daurel and Beton,” in which a child at four 
was dever enough to steal his guardian’s gloves, and 
at five to play chess and dice and to ride a tdl horse. 
But Franpois and Anseau are growing up reasonably 
honest, thanks to frequent dermal pain. They have 
enjoyed a great variety of toys, most of them of types 
as old as the Pyramids and which will be a delight in 
succeeding centuries. There are dolls with hempen wigi, 
carved wooden soldiers with helms and hauberks, wind- 
mills, all kinds of animals made of bideed clay, wooden 
horses, and, of course, an armory of wooden WMpoos. 
The scores of children swarming the bailey are at thei r 
dii!Q>osal as playfellows, with the sons of the hi gt^ 
<^cers preferred. There are innumerable games the 
tag variety, but already PranpoU is learning to maraud 
his playmate in militaty companies. Whst e«aterdeli|^ 
than to defend some tower against their father’s old 
foe, Foretvert? It will be lucky if they <io not fikdi isid 
arbalbts and shoot deadly b<du at one another. 

Franpois it now being talnn ht hand his father «ad 
taught many tUngi needM for a bartm's son to know 
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before he is seat «w«y to be " nourished ’* by some friendly 
seigneur. He has no siatew, but his aunt Alienor is just 
from the usual educatkm of a girl of family. 
If there had been a local nunnery she might ha^ been 
sent to the convent school. As it was* Ckmcm toe^ to 
the daughter of a petty noble, a kind idster ux»ier stoior 
vows, who was half teacher, half attendant. 

This good sou! has given Alienor rather noore of boQlc> 
ito learning than Francois will probatdy obtsdn. ^Ehe 
young lady has Itorxud to read and write Romain (Noarth 
Freiuih) and at least to read Latin. The result is that 
she devours every romance manuscript which she can 
borrow or can persuade her tootlmr to buy. She hiw 
been taught arithmetic fidiiy wdl; she has Immed the 
noTTifta of the chief stars stkI constellations and the legend 
about the “Way of St. Jacques** (the Mllhy Way). 
She has picked up a icnowiedgs of headtog hetba send la 
mdafrsddof the id^t cdf Idood, nor <toea she flinch when 
binding up a wound. Warfare and toumeys require 
that young gids should beccnne expert nurswi end even 
make shift to set shattered bones. Of oosmw, she am 
ride, and at hawking or hunting tq>oo her deer rowi 
Msrchegai am keep up with the beet] and, Itos mmy 
fotunste maidto) to Rtsmce, her Ups are perpetually 
14 dit with soRgs—ptous or ascular, from quidnt litthi 
dbanti to Imoor ci the Virgin to the meny 

'ICMter dme to April 
Stop tMh noaU bird goMk, 

/ **ZofirktmiNa, «»» »ol— 

ZofrttmuUi, aoT* 

Assuredly, WoOm Qfltebe md die iiioiAa have net 

mny praqwa, beridw the CiedcH Aes, mad Ptosamoaler, 
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which every Christian child must memorize as soon as 
possible. Her brother one Easter gave her a finely illus- 
trated psalter, and she has most of the chants by heart. 
By constant attendance at mass she knows practically 
the entire service and imderstands its symbolism. She 
has plenty of quaint little superstitions, but no degrading 
ones. At bedtime she repeats a prayer which is popular 
with all the girls of France: I implore thee again, Virgin 
Mary, mayest thou, with all the saints and the elect of 
God, keep dose to me and council me, and further all 
my prayers and desires: and be with me in all my 
sorrows and necessities, in all that I am called upon to 
do, to say, or to think; on aU days, at all hours, through 
all the moments of my life.’* 

Her dolls, of course, have been much finer, and have 
been retained much longer, than those of Frangois. In 
her chamber her pet falcon is seldom lacking from his 
perch — ^afact which does not add to cleanliness. She has 
also a caged magpie which she is laboriously teaching to 
talk. At the last fair she longed vainly for a rare Eastern 
parrot, but has consoled herself with a very small lap 
dog presented by a friendly vassal. Cats abound in the 
bailey, but they are not pets for noblewomen. There is 
something plebeian about them. Ill-famed old crones 
always possess black cats, which possibly partake of the 
devil. The Church, however, does not support this last 
bdief, because in most nunneries the sisters are forbiddMi 
to keep any animals except cats, which evidently belong 
less to this world than dogs, the companions of secular 
warriors. 

There is one thing which Alienor really loves even 
better than riding and hawking — a tong, hard danC0* 
The mania young people have for dancing is sinful. 
The Church vainly tries to restrain it. Preferably, 
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Alienor wotdid dance with a handscmie kanight <«■ sqtiire, 
yet if these lack, the most indifferorjt mxisic and company 
will suffice. The truth it tihat her robust, vigorom body 
demands a violent outlet. It is vain for the graver Adda 
to tell her of the count who aUow<»i so mudi dancing 
in his castle that finally at a bal on Christntas Day so 
many joined the revd and aU danced so violently that 
the floor of his great hall suddenly collapsed. The 
whole company were flung to the cellar, and the foolish 
count’s own daught«r was the first body to be taken out. 

At the time of the ipeat Chinrch festivals, of course, 
comes the ddight of the mystery plays, and Alienor 
herself has participated therein, once as an angel and 
once also as Que<m Esther at the Easter play arrai^ced 
at Pontdebds by the oithedral dergy. She has hqpes 
now tlutt next Easter she can be Herodias’s daughter^ 
^ich is surety the best part open to worntm, except 
that of the Hedy Vii#n heiself. 

While Adda ia, on her part, gradous^ assisting her 
family, die it also nune explidtly directing her servants. 

need not reclmn the tack ot domestic help among her 
troubles; hundreds of ymmg mmt mtd women from the 
peasants are only too i^ad to enter service in return for 
a straw fwtlet, a suit of dothes yearly, and a in the 
peat hall after the repflar diners haim risen. Money 
wagm need hardly be considered, althouiphi everybody 
expect a itmr obdt at Chrisimnas and B^er. The 
impcHTtunce dt a baron it partly hidiosted by the number 
of his d^peadwits wwwiim Ids bndpila, **Mting his 
brmd,*' and attending him and hfai Uuiy evecywlunre. 
Conon is hardly kna vabi them bis peers. The rmult is 
that St AUqdb has twin as many s«viton m are rei% 
required. Tto oomlywds smutn with busy kflers, 
•itibmii^ tlwre to a eartaln eeptidsatloa and htonnrdfay 
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of service, and all but the least responsible lads and 
«<am.Qelg enjoy the honor of having at least one in. 
ferior whom they can afftict with cuffings and snappish 
orders. 

Adela commands some twenty young wom«i. One or 
two of these are jpaccHcj, daughters of petty nobles and 
entitled to a certain consideration, even as are the baron’s 
squires. They dress their mistress and Alienor, accom- 
pany them, and discreetly share their pleasures. The 
others, strong-limbed Aiglentine, Jeanette, Martine, and 
their sisters, by their loose, sleeveless aprons betray 
peasant origin. They have been carefhlly selected by 
the baroness from thrice as many candidates. She has 
taken pains to learn whether they come of honest parents, 
are greedy or inclined to drink, are respectful, and 
whether they are accustomed merely to answer on receiv- 
ing an order, “It shall be done pretty soon.”* 

These maids are trained to dean the apartments; next 
to wipe down all the stools and benches; next to fe«i t^ 
“chamber animals” — dogs and cage birds. After that 
the mistress must assign to them their task of weaving, 
cutting, sewing, etc. They are fed plentifully, "but 
only on one meat, and have only one kind of drink, 
nourishing but not heady, whether wine or otherwise.” 
They must also eat promptly, “not rq^ng m thdr 
meal, or halting or leaning on their elbows,” and “th^y 
must rise as soon as they begin to talk and \magt about.” 
After supper they must go immediately to bed, unless with 
the remainder of the castle they dt up for a jongleur. 

So passes the routine of many di^ untU at iMt the 
prospect dawns of an event which will tax the M 

‘The drectlotu shout sB g sghm ssrvtmts givsn !ri snedavil 
handbooks aa doroee t ic eooBomy ooatshs nudt prsetica! oe maw s 
■enae for any Sfa. 
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administrative capacities of the baroness, and which 
sets Adela and Aimery eadt in a different khid of m 
flutter. Ccmon is about to give his water in marriage 
and inunediately after that to knight his brotfM«r> There 
will be a festival which will carry the name St. AUqtiia 
all over northam Fraime. 



Chapter VI: The Matter of Clothes. A Feudal 
Weddii^. 


"INASMUCH as from time immemorial a 
<L wedding has seemed primarily a matter 

of dothes, what better place than this 
wherein to consider the costumes of the 
Aliquis? Assuredly, the 

1 Scripture warns us, “Take no thou^t 

saying . . . ‘Wherewithal shall we be dothed?’” but 
that admonition (so Adela tells the abbot) was doubtless 
intended only for the Holy Apostles, not for a Christian 
woman who must make a fair showing for her hngf»fl nd 
in the face of Heaven knows how many critical baronesses 
and countesses. 


Already Western folk have made that great change 
in thdr general style of costume which is to last for 
many generations later. The Greeks and Romans 
wrapped on their garments; all of them were forms 
of slightly elaborated shawls, fastened with fibulae 
or buckles, but devoid of buttons. ) Even as late 
as Frankish times the garments of Charlemagne’s 
contemporaries! seemed fairly loose, after the an- 
tique model, ( But with the Feudal Age has 
daborately made dothmg which must be put on 
and wlcurdy fastened. We have reached the epoch 
of the shirt, tho stocking, and even of objects later 
to be styled "trousers.’’ Perhaps the life constantly 
^>ent in the iaddle requires this; also, the demand 
for garments easily #om under the hauberks, the great 
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coats of mail.* The great transitiicm has been nukdb. 
Hie men of St. Aliquis wear g^mnente strange enoogb 
to another epoch, but without those sartorial dUfer- 
ences which will separate the twentieth centozy £ra«n 
the age of Nero. 

QVxiother thing to observe is that nMurly all garooents 
are still made of wool, save, htdeed, the leathern teggings 
and ^untlets of the hunters, and crude gancsmts of Mm 
the peasants.^ Cotteo and rilk, if not quite unknown, 
have been rare/ with linen not very cacaxam, ( TImi 
trodto fabrics have usually been cosuse, home spun 
Hterelly, made up in the castles or farmhouses. Sudh 
garmeats are warm and durable. l»xt they are prone 
to collect tUrt, hard to wsodt, and very irritating to the 
ftirin, ^Probably it » the general uae woolen clcthinf, 
riong with the fact that much of the population p o s ses s es 
no other raiment than what it ia wiring inoessantly 
evey day, which accounts for the number of ridn 
diseaMS, from leprosy downanued, which are dipsfoUy 
prevaleat. Matters are Improving, however. More flax 
is bring spun up into fine linen. (Peogde ai quriity 
dbar^ce thrir clothes pretty often.) Cotton and sQlc an 
ocmiQg firom the Levant at pricef that permit the ordl* 
natfiy ridh to ccHnmand them. Wash day k even <te< 
vrim^ng into a fixel institutimi around moM cestlea. 
All this makes Iw healith artd oxnfMt. 8tUl, the great 
majority of aU garments are woolen; end. Holy Mlnta! 
the fieei jump out of a viUriba^ doutdsts whemnrm' 
beat their wearer! 

Cooon noematlly dons the Ic^owbii peaM<flmt gsdr* 
SMnta Fi«i^ Us squba hrilpa Mm MAo imderdnswers 

*Or ooona ihs aertlisra ^nMihi sad dw fti^ diae tlw dsnasais 
tsn>M wen asay gar sas ms of sldm aad isMlwr «wn soaerihiidag 
ft w e o r s. 
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of fine white linen; next come long hose which can be 
of variotis fabrics or colors.) Upon a gala day he will 
proclaim himself to be a rich baron by^ wearing silk 
hose; otherwise they are of fine wool, j Good taste 
forbids stockings of brilliant color, they should be 
blsrlr, brown, or, at most, black with red stripes. After 
that- comes the chemise, a shirt of white linen, but sans 
cuffs or collar. 

The baron is now ready for his regular outer garments. 
He will put on hi s pelisson . This is a long fur-edged 
garmmt, very warm and pleasant in 
winter when the castle is a bamlike 
place. In summer it is often hot, and 
as substitute one wears the cotte with- 
out fur and made of very thin stuff. 
Over the pelisson is thrown the bliaut, 
a tunic, fairly loose, which is pulled on 
over the head like a shirt. The best 
bliauts are of silk, but for common use 
one wears fustian or, perhaps, even 
cotton. Finally, if the baron is going 
abroad, he will swing his mantle over 
his shoulders. It is a semicircularcape, 
with a fur lining even in summer, and 
very likdy ornamented by many, silk 
tassels. 

The shoemakers are already mnsters 
of their art. Anybody oan buy wdl- 
cobbled leather shoes or high boots, 
but if a twbleman wiidies to dress in 
state he will wear doth ithoes, sa»d dis- 
play his wealth by having them plated with gold and 
embroidered with jewds; for good taato here permits 
elaborate ornaments. 



A KIKG IN THE 
twelfth CENTURy 
WEARING PEILISON 
■Restored "by VioHefc- 
Le-Duc, from a tnatt- 
uscript of the Biblio- 
th&qxie natsoxiale. 
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C(^on*s most variable garment ia hla betaddfesa. 
In the house, or cot state occasions, he wears a dtsydet 
of flowers, or even a thin gold wreath of floreated dec^; 
outdoors he is likely to appear as do 
meaner men, in a doth bonnet — a kind 
of Phrygian cap of bright cdor. If, 
however, the weather is bad, he will 
loobably pull on a chaperon. This 
is a c(»nbinati<xi cap and cape which 
» drawn on over the head, and which 
stidks up or is pulled back in a kind 
of peak, at the same time covering 
che^ and shoulders, while the face 
shows through a long slit cut in the 
\q)pwpart. 

These are the orthodox male gar* 
meats, while the female dms hi mudi 
the sasm, dbeit with certain dmplificatio»B hen and 
daborations dsewere. Adela'a maids mdktarQy put 
upon her a long linen chonise, preferably sdiite, 
desce n da to Imbt knees. Over that comes the pdlsson, 
agsin with the fhr edging. It can be made ot scsm vmy 
fine wocA or dlk, and falls over the diemise dear to her 
fast Above this again is the diaut, sometimes worn 
te&m loosdy, but more dhm dote fitting and diosdng 
dS ths figure. Thw baroneas’s maids lace It tightly and 
take pdnswljusdim the long tnding deevct. Xtishdd 
k pfaioe by a girtfie of sraven oorda, peaferal^ of dlk. 
Tba bUauh of coons, o» be of very fbw mat«rtal. and 
eeMDaaatad with gold asdxdkleriaa and paarl baadwwk. 
meeSiy dtare ia the mantle, a kioae trailini doak, ofian 
mm long temidwailar e^;>e md made, on gda oe< 
Mdons, of the ridMat atufili avaUable. 

Itety of daguit Idiriea can be had by tha weahliy. 

01 
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You can bri:« back from the Champagne fairs figured 
ctIVj woven with silver and gold thread; also very heavy 
silks woven with large threads of white, green or red. 
This is the fair samite whereof the poets delight to sing. 
But perhaps more useful is the thin, airy, shimmeiy 
silks, useful both for delightful sunnmer garments 
and for making those brilliant banners which noble 
ladies &ve to the knights of their choice. Naturally, 
too, there are plenty of Oriental silks, with strange 
Egyptian and Persian figures. For humbler wear 
(if homespun is not desired) you can buy all kinds of 
of honest woolens; Flemish and Picard, Champagne 
products, or those from Languedoc. They come in 
serges and rough goods, as excellent as anyone could 
ask. Linen is available bleached to a dazzling whiteness 
for those who have the price; but cotton cloth is still 
costly, although tbe mercers often spread out to the 
ladies “silk at a marvelously low price" which is retfUy 
naught but cotton, woven up, perhaps, in Sicily. 

However, the finest samite and sendal cannot take 
the place of suitable furs. Wearing furs is practically a 
sign of nobility, like wearing a sword or carrying a 
hawk. Many a petty noble will cling to his frayed 
tippet of black lambskin, even in the hottest weather, 
merely to proclaim that he is not a villein. Fox> and 
wolf-skijM and civet are, of course, common, but your 
high noble seeks something better. He will line his pelis* 
son and other garments with red or white marten, bla^ 
sable, with the gray of the beautiful northern squirrd, 
and espedaUy (if his purse can compMt it) with «nmlne, 
the precious fur of the white weasel. The choicMt ftars 
probably come from those dim countriai called “ Ruasia." 
You cannot make a noble friend a much mcHre accept* 
able ixescnt than a fine ©mine sldn; and nutny a baron 
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has plec^Eed lands to the Jews merely to satisfy his wife's 
for miniver, a superior fmrm of marten. In fact, 
there is more extravagance over furs than over jewelry, 
ac even over fdccms! 

Fa^cms in dress do not chani^ aroond St. Alkitds 
so rapidly as in other ages, yet there are constant tanova- 
For example, the surcoat is crmting in. Oriijnalfy 
it was a longi^ woman’s garment, but recently a fine 
haight riding down from iihmins wore one devoid 
adr^ed to masculhte necoMtties. It was a close, decve- 
less jacket cut short at the hips and made with big 
annhdies for easy movement. Cotmn must have one 
very soon. Inevitably too, at the Icing’s cmut all 
Trinds of new fashions, luxuries and wnamentationa are 
to be observed. Women covar themselves with gokl 
embrddety, wear gold buttons, and gdd i^rdlea set 
alternately with spites and aapf^lrw. They probect 
thdbr hands with chanujis'skin gloves, and awing a idtoi 
ahm purse from silver chains at tlMir bdta. Usa 
cavali^ load themselves with a 6own 
budries aetwith ssrdcmyx, and pieces al 
caamd, and even wear small emeialds 
£n the «Enbroidery on their mantles. 

Fdntad shoes are ccnning mudb into 
sfyte, with the use of echoed thongs 
to 1;^ them to the feet. 

Ysrt tito St. Aliquis simf^ieity ki 
haidfy undeirmined. &ctopt on flte 
diys Sw sdgneur is not mudi bsttar 
did thwi the upper aarvittoi. Mid Adelanever ceases 
to snum tiM ste^>in-tsw against extravagance of dress. 
’’Coniidsr alfnys your hutbMid's rank and fortuns, but 
atosrdtoiraee th«n 1^ smming to devote too much attkfy 
to yPto ooetoma or tor oondantly pAunging into mm 
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Before leaving your room be sure your appear- 
ance is neat, and see especially to it that the collar of 
your gown is well adjusted and is not put on crooked.”* 

The dress of the humbler 
folk is of the above nature, of 
course simplified, and of more 
sober hue. Blue is the color 
of the baronial house and 
nearly all its lord’s followers 
wear bliauts of that coIot. 
This is their livery, because 
twice per year there is a 
distribution (a lipraison) of 
garments to all whom Conon 
undertakes to clothe and feed. 

Noble folk thus display 
their rank by wearing furs. 
They also show it by thdr 
headdresses. When the baron 
wishw to put on dignity he 
assumes a velvet bonnet in 
place of the ordinary doth 
one. On formal occasions, 
however, this boiuiet will be embroidered with gold 
thread and become his “cap of presence.*' Sometim« 
these caps are elaborated and made with a flattened 
square top. These are the mortiers, and in generations 
later great lawyers and doctors will wear the mortar* 
|)oard as a professional badge l<mg after the barons 
have absolutely discarded the fartilon. 

As for the head covering of wrwncn, the thirteentib 
century is as yet mther innocent of those townriiif 
constructKmsofpealMand veils conunrm In the suceedkg 
‘Froma oMdiiml TnetUm Irntructhm to a Young 
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age. Even noblewomen are uaually content (m we 
have seen) with the long braids of their hair intertwined 
often with ribbons. If the sun is hot or the weather bad 
they will wear thin veils or solid woolen hoods, accordiiq; 
to the seasons; and on gala days they will don ^ther 
floral chaplets <«r genuine crowns of gold aiul pearls, 
ar<vMriing to the wealth of their fathers or husband 

Conon’s appearance differs frt»n that 
of lus grandsire's in one important par- 
ticular. Until rathw reccnitly gentle- 
men had thdr hair cut dwMt in front, 
although rather long behind, and wore 
beards, often divided into a gr«it 
many little tufts which they might 
even wind writh gold thread. By 1200, 
however, noblemen were usually 
smooth shaven, although the hair was 
allowed to grow to tome length and 
sometimes was arrar^ied in little curls. 

Thus ended a Imag struggle, for ttw Churdb has for 
generaticMui disapproved of lengthy beards; many a 
bisisop hM warned that “they are tlw rign the diikhen 
df Bdial,“ and ths great Pope VII uttered a 

n^Eidar anathema against them. The rrign of thtt barber 
h rmwwed, and the 8t. Aliquis tonaor twice or thrice 
per week mseafm war the ehlM of aU the haightly xnal«i 
hr the castle. For the sKvitora and viUdna, howavar, 
tberaitnosudtlurcoxy. M tiia humblar folk wear beards 
oi great btohinaaa, m wcU m tUMwdtarinaaa; «tui thdk 
hidk' out so addom that often h: am be ahaaost braJdad 
IQei tite iPOiMsi^ta 

Svmy pwaoo of oonaaquanto wears a ring. Its s^pad 
derioa is ofton equlvaSant to a peieonal dgnatme. All 
a iium*a frtakte know his rhag and will give eredenee to 
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messengers who produce the same. Women give rings to 
their lovers, as well, of course, as receiving rings in 
return. It is believed that many rings have charmed 
virtues. Conon’s signet has been in the family at least 
since the First Crusade. It has a green Egyptian tur- 
quoise cut with a serpent, and is called “The Luck of 
St. Aliquis.” The servitors profess confidence that so 
long as the baron keeps this ring the castle cannot be 
taken; and Frangois has already had his head filled with 
such stories as that of the father who on his deathbed 
gave his son a ring, “the virtue of 
which was that whosoever should wear 
it diould have the love of all men”; 
or the tale of Princess Rigmel, who 
gave to her lover a ring so potent that 
“whoever bore it upon him could not 
peridi; he need not fear to die in fire 
or water, nor <»i the battlefield nor in 
the mftlSes of the tournament.” 

Such are the ordinary article of cos- 
tume and adornment. One need not 
dwell on the buckles and brooches, the 
golden pins and the jewel-set necklets 
which Adeta treasures in her coffers. 
They come from Oriental, Byzantine, 
or Venetian workshops. Some are very 
conuMB or a beautifhl, but fine jewelry, general^ 
speaking, has changed c«nparativ<dy 
little fr^ age to age. 

bsToness is not above certadn 
frivditiei of tdlet herself, but Alienor’s 
approactog marriage has given her fair opportunity to 
admoddi the 3«)ung«r lady cm the sins of false adorn- 
ments. Indeed, these iniquities ax« thundered aqiaiust 
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nearly every Sunday at the churches, because the shrewd 
preachers know that all the men in the congregation will 
grin approval the fiercer the invectives become. Women 
are regularly accused ‘^of turning their bodies out of their 
natural form by means of laces and stays, of dyeing their 
hair, of painting their faces. It is affirmed that David was 
first impelled to desire Bathsheba because she combed her 
long hair at a window too openly, and all her sore troubles 
came justly upon her **for the overgreat attention which 
die sinfully gave to the ornamenting of her head/ 

Then, in another sermon, there is approvingly re- 
peated the sarcastic story by the monk Guyot of 
Provins, that the saints have brought suit at the Assize 
of God against the race of women because the latter have 
used so much color for their faces there is none left 
wherewith to paint the holy images in the churches! 
The noble ladies are told that when they smear on 
vermilion, saffron, or quicksilver, or apply poultices of 
mashed beans and mare’s milk to improve their com- 
plexions, they are adding centuries 
to their durance in purgatory, if not 
tfllnng chances of eternal damnation. 

Lastly, there is the iniquity of false 
hair — ^as if the good God didnotknow 
the proper amount of herbage to grow 
from each female head! Once there 
was a holy man who could heal the 
sick. A-young noblewoman suffered coiffure of a woman 

t. . j • Thirteenth century 

from grievous headaches. The mira- (cathedral of Rheims). 
de worker took one glance at her 
towering headpiece. “First,” said he, “remove that scaf- 
folding which surmounts your head. Then will I pray for 
you with great confidence.” The sacrifice was too great, 
and she refused; yet erelong her anguish became unen- 
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durable and the holy man was recalled. He compelled 
her to cast away all her false hair and colored bands and 
swear never to resume them. Immediately then he began 
to pray— and, behold! her headache departed. 

These sermons and Adela’s sisterly warnings produce 
as much result as such admonitions can. Alienor will go 
through life, now dreading for her comeliness and now 
for her soul, but never quite imperiling either. Yet she 
is surely less frivolous than the family rivals, the Foret- 
vert dames— who (tasteless creatures!) could adorn a 
whole cathedral of saints’ images with their 
pots. 

There are sometimes seen around St. Aliquis certain 
obnoxious people who are compelled to wear conspicuous 
garments in order that others may be warned and thus 
dvoid physical or moral contamination. If you meet a 
man with a gray coat and a scarlet hat, pass at a dis- 
tance— he is a leper. If he has a big circle of saffron 
cloth sewed on his breast, look to your money— he is a 
Jew. If he has a cross sewed on each side of his breast, 
say a prayer— he is a released heretic. Finally, if you 
go to Pontdebois and come upon sundry unveiled females 
in scarlet dresses, accMt them not if you are a decent 
man— they are women of the town. 

At last we have seen the general nature of the gar- 
ments which are to make gay AHenor'a wedding. It is 
time for the wedding itself. 

/ Marriage, in noble familiee often does not mewa the 
luiUon of two soult, but of two fiefs. The average bait® 
marries to extend his seigaeury and to rear up SMts to 
defaid it.^ A wife reprewmtfan estate* utd a 
N(A many young men marry before they have been 
huighted. Afiw that they are i(tad to enter Into ho3y 
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wedlock, for the normal way an a^irmf yc«ing Mvaller 
whoM father is livixig can gain independenos is througjh 
his wife’s dowry, unless his father aUows lum a share of 
the barony. 

Since young men are not often knighted until late in 
their teens or ev«ti b<y<md twenty, weddinp on their 
side sddom take place ^ly. 
marriageable sooner. South 
Country troubadours assert 
that love can begin to daim 
a 8^1 when she is thirteen; 
she is then eligible for mar- 
riage. If she has not “ given 
her heart” by the time she 
is twenty-one there is no hope 
for her, save in a nunnery; 
and old trudds find no recog- 
xuzed place in sodety whether 
in castle, dty, or peasant hut.‘ 

Of course, couples can marry 
younger then that. Not many 
3rMrs earlier Count Baldwin VI df HainaiUt wm 
wedded to Countess Marie of ChampagiM. The teride 
was only twelve, the bridegroom only fmirtcen. Boys 
and i^ls are thus sonnetimM merdy *‘m many g^leots <» 
a chflMboard,” to suit the ambitions guardians. 

If a noblewoman’s husband dies sha need not expect to 
be a widow very long, for a man it required to mana^ 
ias It waa one of the greater fHfoofii of Cmwn's 
mother’s strong character and at^^ that mhm hto 
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father died she prevented Baron Gamier from for ring 
her into nuptials with one of his boon companions — a 
roistering daredevil who, as guardian of her children, 
would have ruined them, body and soul. Also, if an 
heiress’s husband does not prove suitable to the pre- 
vailing powers, strange things can happen. In 1190, 
when the crown of Jersualem became vacant, Isabella 
(the new queen) was forcibly separated from her husband, 
the Seigneur Onfroy, by the barons of the Crusaders’ 
realm, and was given to a more powerful noble, Comad of 
Montferrat. Twice the poor queen’s husbands died, and 
twice her barons forced new spouses upon her. The 
wishes of Isabella herself, who sincerely cared for Onfroy, 
were in nowise consulted. 

In all the romances you can find stories of marriages 
consuimnated with amazing haste. There is, e.g., the 
tale of the old Baron Aimeri, who wished to find his son 
an heiress. The lad, unaware of what was to happen, 
was summoned into the presence of a duke, his father’s 
friend. “Yoxing sir,” said the duke, “you are of high 
lineage. I am going to give you my pretty daughter.” 
The boy stood silent while the pucelle was brought in. 
“Belle,” said her father, “I have given you a husband.” 
“Blessed be Qodl” she replied promptly. The next to 
ccrnie in was a bishop. The ceremony was immediatdy 
over; the young people were mated for life, seemingly 
before either could get his or her tweath. Here, at loMt, 
the lad was as much the helpless tool of hb ebders as was 
the maid. 

A stctty in the “Lorraine” rorrxanco txaStM the pro- 
ceedings hardly less predpiute. The Count of Flanders 
is resdvwi’ to g^ve Ms bereaved dster to hit wdiant 
friend, Fromcmt. She had never teen thlt hero, but hat 
heard much Mxnit him. Suddenly her Inother her 
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by the hand, saying, “My beautiM and dear iriater, let 
us converse a little apart.” Then he annotmcea “to- 
morrow, you shall have a husband.” The lady proteats 
that she has been a widow only a month and has an 
infant son. “You will do this, however, my sitter,” 
inasts the count. “ He whom I give you is far ridter than 
your first husband.” Th«t he says much in praies of 
Fromont, whereupon the lady responds, “Sire brother, 
I will do according to your desires.” Thereupon, ram the 
story, “They did not wait a day, they did not wait an 
hour. On the spot they proceeded to the church. Clerioi 
and priests were notified. There they were blessed and 
married.” 

This is a strange state of things, but, foituxustely, the 
Churdh ccmes partly to the roKue. It demands first 
that the maiden riiatl be at leut fifteen old (a 

point sometimes waived), that she shall not be too 
closely related to the man, and that dM shall i^ve her 
“free consent” (another matter not always invssti- 
p^ted). The question of the “forbidden diipreas” it, 
however, a bar to many projected *allianc«i. *Xtie 
Chundi endttvored formeriy to forbid the marriate ol 
courins up to the seventh degree, but that rule had 
proved unworkable, since ipjd-parents were redSoned Hie 
same as relatives. The Latsnn Council dl 121S has 
thorefoe ordained invalid marriiqtee fa«twa«ni coudne 
through the fourth decree; and the eainU know that 
this rule makui cocnp^oatioae etmui^, ooneidering how 
the great famUhn are interrelatadt Of rourac, the 
regulatioes are wiM, otherwise lufiraMee would alsmyt ho 
dven in an oatiageoiM mKmar to near IdnanMm. On the 
other hand, the forbidden degreee are acfiMtimM a iittia 
tnmdied upon to give the owitracting parties an ctoum 
for repudiating eadi oth«r in case they get tirwi of thefar 
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bargain— although here again ia a practice which the 
Church treats with just anger.* 

The Church does not formally permit divorce, but it 
caimot thwart many of the currents of the age. Nobles 
frequently repudiate their wives for trivial reasons— 
mere ill health, for instance; and often the women take 
the initiative. There are worldly bishops who will give 
their hdp toward an annulment on groun<to of “lack of 
inward consent.” Again, if a very desirable marriage 
with a cousin comes in question, often a “dispensation” 
can be obtained from the same complaisant authorities. 
It is easy to become cynical if you study how easily the 
“holy bonds of matrimony” can be put on and off by 
the powerful, although sometimes a great pope like 
Innocent III will teadh even a mighty king a lesson, as 
Philip Augustus learned wh«i he tried to repudiate poor 
Ingeborg of Deiunark. 

If a maiden has a father, a competent brother, ot an 
unde she is lucky. Otherwise, the bestowal of her hand 
bdongs to her suzerain. This right to bestow heiresses 
or the widows of vassals on faithful retainers is (me of the 
most precious privileges of a great seigneur. Many a 
knight » hept loyal by the hope that presently his lend 
will say: “One of my barons is dead without acms. I 
will give you his fiefs and his daughter” 5 or, “Talw the 
widow of the late Sire X. . . . You may have the land 
along with the lady.” Under feudal usage it is wdl- 
nigh impoMible to deprive an heireM of her estates 
directly, but her marriage practically i^ves hm* husitond 

>How tertoin the problon ot the “Ibrbidden dsffrese” oouidl he 
it dwjwn by the cue of the ptoue Louto VII ot Fnmce, who put 
away Ue the great hdreee Bleenor ^ Aqdtaiiw, bseauM be 
was the fifth in deecentfron Hugh Capet, who had maniect a lisfeer 
of the grwt-gr^t-iEri»dfat^^ of EliNmof « Of count* th® 
had actuaDy proved tmooncedal baHore tti^ potet was ratted. 
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the ownership of the property. No wonder the Duke oi 
Qudqueparte is anxious to see whether the ttdcly C<»mt 
of Greve is about to die and leave only a daui^ter, to that 
he can secure the desirable allegttuice of the Barrm of St. 
Satomin, who has been a widower now theM she numdia, 
yet has remained still “uncomforted” just in hope of this 
particular happening. 

What wonder if under th4»e ccsiditions strange 
romances oceurt^if the lady adves “h er love and to 
scHne young kni^t, not her hustMurd; if South Country 
troubadours assert that “married couples cannot truly 
love;” and if barons sometimes bring irregular consorta 
straight into their castlM, while perhaps winkirm at 
their wives' uncanny doings? All this is true. Yet, aa 
stated before, not everything is bad. Girls are taught not 
to espect too much of their spouses. They tmidlly 
accept the situation as they accept stormy or tunny 
weather. Besides, if sorrte fathers or guardians wte 
scandaloiMly careless in disposing of their charges, many 
fathers and brothers are Mi of honest affection ac- 
cept dre duty of marrying off their datq^ters or dsten m 
a sdemn responsibility; and if they are wise custodiai» 
the results are tuuidly happy. There is no need of pHying 
Alienor too much b<K»use the has not the rif^t to dope. 

Coton has negotiated a meet aatUTactwy marriagt' 
He will give hia sister to Shre Olivier, the eldeet son df 
the Count of Perseigne. Tlie Peracignee are a groit 
Burgundian fazMy with many CMities, mad eomU think 
themsdves a little h4(her in dM toefad aode than do 
barons, but St. Aiiqids ki also a powerM fief, and Its 
aBianos wQl be usdhl to Perseigne wluen he Hm his as< 
pected war tdth die Vidame oi Diitm, Conon wtB 
give the yomig eoiqile hie mitlyfaif Burgundian cw^ 
(sot of great value to hinwdf) and the alliance wfll «ci* 
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able him to talk roimdly to his uncivil neighbors. A 
most excellent match; another sign that St. Aliquis has 
an extremely sage seigneur! 

Alienor is now nearly seventeen and has been thinlring 
about a wedding since before she was fifteen. Her 
nurses have long since reviewed all the eligible cavaliers 
for her. Her great dread has been lest she have to wed 
some old and very stupid man— as befell her cou^ 
Mabila, who had been sent away tearful and pouting to 
Picardy, the bride of a three-times widower. Who 
can measure her relief when Conon declared he would 
not give her to old St. Satumin? It was all very wdl 
for the jongleurs to sing, “An old man who loves a 
young maiden is not merely old, but a fool!” The thing 
has happened so often! 

Her ideal is to have a “damoiseau (squire or young 
knight) just with his first beard”— one who is brave, 
valiant, and is, of course, courteous and handsome. She 
had once hoped that Conon would give a great tourney 
and award her to the conqueror; but this desire faded 
when she learned that the victor in the last tourney wm 
ugly and brutal. She has been on very brotherly terms 
with William, Conon’s first squire, but William is still too 
young, and it is not always honorable for a squire to 
push intrigues in the house of his lord. Thus dhe is in a 
very open state of mind when her brother says to her 
one day: “Pair sister, I have arranged your marriage 
with Olivier of Perseigne. He is a gallant otvalier. Any 
maiden might rejoice to have him. Consider well what 
1 say because (here he adds a phrase which he hapt» wiU 
not be taken too literally) I would not have you wed him 
against your wish.” 

If Aliwior has anything agidnst OU\der, if her antipathy 
were violwat and based on reason, Conon, as a gcnulndy 
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affectionate btether, mia^bit »ve it wei|[|^t; but in fact, 
though she has met Olivieronly a few times at a tourney, 
at the Christmas fSte at the I>uke of Quelqueparte’i 
court, and once when he stopped at the castle, has not 
the least objection. He hsM certainly lattfe blue eyes, 
blond hair, a large nose, and a merry laugh. He is 
reported to be kind to his servahts, generous to a fhult, 
and not overgiven to drittking or ^brawling. At the 
tourney he broke three lances fairly s^aiirst a more 
experienced knight. His family is excellent and her 
brother’s desires are obvious. She will not have to live 
too far from St. Aliquis. What more could be said? 
After a few hours of decent reflection she informs Adela 
that she will comply with Concm’s wiidies. After that 
the castle takes on a joyous activity. 

Before the wedding had come the betrothal. It was a 
solann ceremony, blesasd by the Chtmdbu £^te (%vler 
v^ted the castle with a great following d r^tives wad 
met tlto ^y and blushing Alienor. In the chapd, afhR' 
suitable prayers by Fatheh- dkdgoire, the pair had awk> 
wardly enough exdranged their {momisest **X wiU teles 
you for my wife.'* “And'I for xr^ husband." After this 
there would have been great iteuidal had eith«r side 
turned bade. The Churdr affirms energetical^i how* 
ever, that betrothal is not manrii^ie. Otherwise tlui 
afSanced pair mi|^t have conddeared themsdves some* 
what wedded on trial, only to re^idiate dwir otd^Ptioni 
later. Also, rmt nuarely the yovul^E omrple, but theb* 
parents or guatdiarw, had te be piesant and add thdr 
oonsent; and, of course, all the pledges were ewem te 
over the hdlistt relics eveilable. 

Olivier, during eU this happy time, hee lodged at the 
castle of a MBn<IQy vassal of 1^. AUqtds, and he rkfaw over 
freqroently to vWt his betrothed. He Is eMelleatjy fared 
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and knows everything expected of a pnMpective bride- 
groom of good family. The alliance has been largely 
negotiated by his parents, but he has been consulted, 
xmderstands that Alienor is witty and beautiful, and he is 
wholly aware of the worldly advantages of being Conon’s 
brother-in-law. At meals he and his beloved ^e allowed 
to sit together and above all to eat out of the same por- 
ringer, when he delicately leaves to his intended all the 
best morsels. He consultiT a competent jongleur, and 
with his aid produces suitable verses praising his finacic’s 
beauty. He gives her a gold ring with both his own name 
and hers engraved thereon. In return, besides a sleeve 
and a stocking to hang on his lances (gifts which she has 
already sent in mere friendship to other cavaliers), she 
bestows a lock of her hair set around a gold ring; like- 
wise a larger lock which he may twine around his helmet. 
The happy pair are permitted to take long walks to- 
gether, and to promenade up and down the garden, with 
Olivier holding his lady in the politest manner by cme 
finger— the accepted method of showing intimacy.* 

we have said that Conon is resolved to knight his 
brother at the same time he gives his sitter in marriage. 
This involves holding a tourney and many other pro- 
ceedings really unnecessary for a wedding; but,ofcoune, 
it will attract a much greater number of guests and 
advertise the prosperity of the barmi of St. Aliquis to aS 
northwestern France. The knighting and toumi^ will 
ccxme sdter the bridal, however, and it is easier to exphdn 
the two things NfMtrately. We omit the gathering of 
welding gueste— the coming of distant counts, baron, 
and sires; the erection around St. Aliquis of a real viUags 

* Tdendt wmdd leUoin walk arm in am. Two penmu of tiw 
aanM lex or of (dyUfas&t aexta would walk famUiMrly haiwt ia band, 
or, if eape^dly triendly, one leidlim; tha odutr by a abigta ftn«r. 
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of brilliant tents and pavilicaM; tibc cercmcmious greet- 
ings; the frenzied efforts of the castle folk to make all 
ready; the inevitable despair, not once, but many times, 
of Adda, who directs everything. At last it is the mom- 
iixg of the day, in naidsummer. No rain and, blessed be 
St. Martin, not too much heat. Alienor is surrounded by 
a dozen women, old and young, suraying her fOT her 
wedding. 

There is no regular bridal coetunae. Alienor does not 
dress much differently from what she does on Easter or 
at some other major festival. Her two great braids of 
hair are weighted down over her brwurts vrith an extra 
intertwining with gold thread. Her chemise is of very 
fine saffron-tinted linen. Her pdlunon is completdy 
jEringed with magnificent emfine, the gift of the Countess 
of Perseigne, and the garment ibwlf is made cS two daths 
sewed together, the inner of fhte wo(^, dste outer 
beautifiil bendal of reddish violet the wlmie is laced 
ti^tly until Alienor can hardly breathe. Above thb 
garment floats the el^nt Ifliaut, of green sUk with long 
sleeves, many folds, and a 1<»^; tndn. There is more sflk 
embroidery and daborate flounciig. Faimt of all is the 
girdle, made of noany pieces of gold and eadi set with a 
good-luck stcme — agate to gawd agdnst fever, sardonyx 
to protect against msdaria, and many elmilw. In the 
dasp are great sapphires vddch Baron Gamier orii^bnaUy 
“acquired^’ from a town merdiant daxtly before he 
hanged him. Finally, thwre la the msmtiie — igain of sOk 
intricately em1»roidered wad d^ed with a lo;^ purple. 

Alienoris pointed shoes are of woMon leathw from 
Cordova, with stiU more of gokl'tiaeBd emiMeidery. 
While one female minister te thoM, her ch^ 

pucdle te putting on a tman asihon-o^red vdPi, dr* 
cohff, and lutid down hy e gcddte drdet-**a g^miina 
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crown; beautifully engraved and act with emeralds. 
Inevitably the whole process of dressing is prolonged. 
Alienor is too excited to feel hot or pinched, but her 
attendants find her very exacting. They bless the 
Virgin, however, that she is not as some noble brides, 
who fly into a passion if every hair in their eyebrows is 
not separately adjusted. 

Meantime, in a secluded part of the castle, the groom 
has been wrestling with a similar problem, assisted by his 
two squires, although requiring less of time and ag(»iy. 
His lep are covered vwth fine brown silk stockings ftmn 
Bruges; but it is effeminate to wear a silk shirt— one of 
fine white linen will answer. His pelisson is like his 
bride’s, although less tightly laced — of cloth and ^k, 
trimmed with rich fur; and the outer color is pale red 
inevitably with much gold embroidery around the neck 
and sleeves. His btiaut does not come below Ids knees, 
but it it of blue sendal silk; his mantle is also edged 
with fur and of the same color as his pelisson. Simple as 
it is, it must hang exactly right. Everybody wiU ask, 
“Did the groom wear his mantle like a groat baron?” 
The squires take a long time adjusting it. Ohvier’t 
shoes are of very fine leather. On his crisply eoxid 
hair they set a golden chaplet set with flMhing gen»~ 
^my much like that worn by hit bride. 

Hardly are the haf^y twain rosdy befnre tlK> weddlb^ 
[Mocession f<»rms in the bailey. So large a ooeopa^ 
could never amid into the castle chapel. It wffi go 
aeroes the bri(4te over the Claire to the purish dhurdbt 
the viUaip — a Qothic structure sufficiently {Mrehmtkxn 
to suit the occosUm. The Perseignee reckon a 
among their ocaisins, and he is on hand to officiate. 

So the iKro««d<m forms. Ahead go a whde j^atoee 
of joni^curo pidfing their cheeks for their flutes, tnraagfeg 
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their haipa, or rasping their viols. The Feuidal Age 
delights in music, and does not mind if stmoetimes mdody 
is exchanged merrily for a joyous noh». Alienor comes 
next. She is on a black mule with extra Iox^e ears and a 
finely curried shining coat. His harness is of gold and 
his trappings of scarlet samite. She has been smn^ 
into the saddle by her eldest brother (**Alas! that her 
father, who should do this, is dead!" murmur all the 
women), and he as her guardian leads tlw mtde. Olivier 
rides a tall white palfrey with a saddle of blue leather. 
His mother, Adela, and aU the St. Aliquis and Perseii^es 
female rdatives follow cm other mvdes, led by gayly 
dressed squires. Then come all the noble guests, the 
Duke of (^elqueparte at their head. No wonder th«re 
is no work being done in all the villagn for miles around, 
and that all the villeins are lining the road, ddRing caps, 
and cheering as the dazzUi^; cortige swe^ past. 

The details at the church we past over. Among other 
features to be noted is the fact that the bride is cwut^( 
down frcsn her mule upcm a i^reat truss of stmw, Utat 
the blshqp mMts them at the sacred portal, and that 
outside tl» actual building Olivier smd Alienor exdiange 
th<»e vows which form the «Neatial part tb« marriage 
ceremony. After that Conon*s dii^ provost radtss in 
loud vdk» sU the MtatM, txnsec, fins garmeats, «id 
imndtors whidh the bride brinpi as her dowry. This 
custcsnaxy puUicatkm may avert Utter disputes Utter. 
Noct tlm happy pair seatin' r»Bwly oUned siiver deniera 
among the swarm ot UK-favored numdiamta permitted to 
riUbow and scramNe among the more pretmtUms guests. 

Fhii%, tibe dburrih U thrmm ^>en. The great nave 
open mysterious end daric. hat gaUodes of cwndlea are 
burning and the )bf^ sUdMd-gbw windows lUra 
JewsU. OUvier and AJUenor oceiq^ seats of honcnr in tlM 
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choir, while the bishop says the very solemn mass of the 
Trinity and pronounces a facial blessing over thym 
“Let this woman,” intones the prelate, “be amlaWf 
Rachel, wise as Rebecca, faithful as Sarah. Let her be 
sober through truth, venerable through modesty, and 
wise through the teachirig of Heaven.” 

So at last the mass ends. The “ Afpius Dei ” is 
The bridegroom advances to the idtar and receives 
from the bishop the kiss of peace. Then he turns, and 
right at the foot of the great crucifix embraces his wife 
and trw®n4<^ kiss to her. This act complete tbe 
ceremony. Away the whole company go from the churdi. 
Thor have been amdemned to silence for nearly two 
hours, and are glad now to chatter like magpies. When 
back at St. Aliquis they find the great hall has been 
swept, garnished, and decorated as never before. The 
vralls of the hall are hung with the pictured tapestries 
or beautiful pieces of red and green silk. Your feet cru^ 
fresh roses and lilies scattered on the fioor. Alienor 
almost bursts with delight at the number of high-bcon 
cavaliers and dames who preu up to kiss and congtatu* 
late. All the remainder of her life idte will match w«d< 
dings with her friends: “I had so many counts and 
barons at my marriage.” “But I had so many!” 

All these guests, however, expect to receive presents- 
bliauts, mantles, goblets, and other things, each suitaMe 
to the recipient. It is well that Conon has saved ntia^ 
livres in his strong box. The presenting of tbe gyfts If 
the host it quite a ceremony; each article has to It 
accoeopanied by a well-turned speech. By the time tl^ 
reception to the bride and groom ia over the trumpets 
sound fttrioualy. They tell that the fmat is mtiy ^ 
the fragrant garden un^ the trcm. There ia a fins teii 
.of Uus dUc for the bridal psuty and the more exSfted 
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guests. All the others must sit &a long tablet opea to 
the glad sunshine. 

What Messire C<»ichx*s guests have to eat and drmk 
is so serious a topic that we must tell thereof separately. 
We speak here merdy concerning the festivities of th« 
weddii^. Olivier and Alienor are served ty two bamcis 
as squires of state. The fpooai drinks from a great 
goblet, then sends it to his wife, who ceremonkaisly 
finishes the draui^t. In the bridal tent there is a reaseaa- 
able amount of decorum, but elsewhere (Blessed mait/rs 1} 
what noise and tumidtl All the villeins a{q>ear to be 
there, and burghers have even wandered up fnxn Pont- 
delxMS. ■ It will never do to have men say, "The bride 
was diarmix^, but her brother stinted his hospitality.*’ 
Enou^ food and drink is gorged and guxsied to stave 
off a famine next winter. The jonidcurs keep quiet 
during the first part of the fmst; Iat«r tb^ cam th^ 
dinner by singing of the lovm of Joutdain and Orabd 
OF oi Berte, who was the faithfhl wife of Qiraid of 
Roussillon through all of her lord’s adverdty. At many 
of the tables the jesting and horseplay become unqxHdc* 
ably ribald. After the wine drculatee two pet^ m^es 
quarrd; one sbrikm the <rther wiUt a drkildng but 
the sergeants puU them apart before th^ can whip 
out swords. 

Aftor three hours cX this tome guests are skMqphig 
stortoromtly undwr the trees; but those nobles who have 
kqpt their wits go to aanother large tent, and, d«qHte 
thdrhsavy meal, dance with vigor. The bride and poom 
are expected to dance tqietbw, umI evwybody is pie* 
pared to adm^ the beauty of <me and the pace and 
strength of the other. As evening admteei a prieet 
r^ppeait. He sohsnnnly blesses tito nupthd omidt iftrewn 
with roses, wfaUe the new ooupiepknadylmed. nieocNidb 
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is then “censed'" like an altar, and the women guests 
join in the bizarre usages of “putting the bride to bed.” 

The morning after the marriage the newly wedded 
pair attend mass in the castle chapel. Here they are 
expected to make privately all kinds of vows of good 
conduct, and Alienor especially promises always to 
obey her husband, and call him dutifully “mon sire” 
and “mon baron." 

The festivities will last two weeks longer, and con- 
clude with the dubbing of knights and the tournament, 
whereof more presently. After that Olivier and his 
wife will depart for their Burgundian castle without 
anything like a honeymoon to strange parts. . . . 

So they celebrate the wedding at St. Aliquis. Very 
far is it from being a love match of a later day; yet 
there is a decent hope of happiness for the two most 
deeply interested. A new spirit in the relations of men 
and women has been creeping into the world since 
Greek and Roman days, and if this spirit too often 
manifests itself in illicit romances it is something if 
romantic love can exist at all, and if, also, in many an 
instance (as the jongleurs already like to tell us), their 
story can run that “thus the twain were wedded, and 
forevermore lived together happily." 

It was as early as about 1160 that the South Country 
troubador, Bemart de Ventadoun, sang about the great 
motive which was coming to add beauty to the world: 

^‘For indeed I know 

Of no more subtle passion imder heaven 
Than is the maiden passion for a maid; 

Not only to keep down the base within a man. 

But teadi high thought and amiable words. 

And courtliness and the desire of fame 
And love of truth, and all that makes a man!" 
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pots, trivets, mortar and pestle, a table for mincing 
herbs, pothooks, caldrons, frying pans and gridirons, 
saucepans, platters, a pepper mill, dressing board, scum- 
mer, ladle, and many things else. There is no lack of 
hdp in the kitchen. Half a dozen loutish boys gladly 
work there all day long (receiving, incidentally, many | 



COOKS 

flrom a sumuscript m th« Bodleian Library at CJjdurd (Wright). 


of the cook’s hard knocks) in return for being sdlowed 
to lick the pans smd gnaw the scraps, so cheap is human 
labor. 

On ordinary days we would nutrvel at the quantity 
of boiled meat served at St. Aliquis. About the only 
way to preserve meat is to salt it (the vats of the castle 
are full of salted meat kept against winter or a siege), 
and this flesh must ordinarily be boiled. The result is 
that a great copper meat pot fteems always in action, 
with a boy pumping the bellows to make the caldron 
bubble. But fowls and fresh meat are often boiled $a 
wdl. Butcher’s m^it, however, is less welcome at feasts 
than is game. An ideal dish is a stag, roasted whole in 
the great fireplace, crisped and larded, then cut up into 
quarters and wrved on very large plate*. Up<m wteh 
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is poured a hot, steaming pepper sauKe. Therefore 
a stag will be served at the weddum; banquet bmides 
many other kinds of dbioice game. 

Sinrft there are no iceboxes, unsalted meat must be 
eaten soon after being killed, although your feudal 
epicure is not squeamish. Beef and mutton are oiften 
tilled, cut up, and 
cooked almost on the 
spot. There is astory 
ofabutcherwho,c(Hn- 
ing late to a town, got 
a lodging at the 
priest’s house, and to 
pay for his qusrters 
killed the sheep which 
they ate for supper. 

But pwk is pro^bly 
the ccxnmonest m«tt. Conon Ium gr«it droves 
hogs fattening out in his oak forests, which supply 
abundant crops of acorns. Pigs seem to p«ictrate alm^ 
everywhere save into messire's and madune’s chamber. 
Th^ are the general soivengers and apparently replace 
plumi:^ and sewerage i^rstems. Th^ infest oaUe 
courts and the streets of towns. In 1131' the Crown 
Prince ot Prance vnm killed in Paris by a pig which tan 
between the legs erf his horse ee he ro^ foom the Hole! 
de VlUe to the Church of St Gknrveis. People tidl 
you tiiat peurk promotes Ispro^, but, nevertheless, they 
devour it. Pork, too, is ths main mibstance (rf those 
ireat sausagM and t^ack {niddinge in which ci^stybody 
dehi^ti, ecpedally or Bwter, when you break your 
Leutm iut with at much hMvy food aa posable. Veal, 
too,ki desirable, at is the lleidi of kids; but lamb to by no 
mesne to mudb in fsvor. 
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Almost all lands of birds are coimted edible. Herons, 
cranes, storks, cormorants, and such fowl as can be taken 
by hawlra are in preference, but crows are considered 
very fair eating. The flock of stately swans by the mouth 
of the Rapide has just been depleted, for these elegant 
birds are kept for the kitchen rather than for ornament. 
As for small fowl — ^thrushes, starlings, blackbirds, quail, 
partridges, and cuckoos — ^the varlets can bring in as 
many as jjossible with their crossbows and snares. 
Vrt iing rabbits, likewise, are welcome, but older rabbits 
are too tough save for the diet of the least-considered 
villeins. Everybody knows the saying, “An old hare 
nnd an old goose aire food for the devil!” 

There is plenty of poultry around St. Aliquis. Most 
Christians hold that birds are of aquatic origin, hence, 
like fish, can be eaten on fast days, although the Church 
opposes this opinion, and is slowly overcoming it. 
Chickens have been fattened for the feast by shutting 
them up in dark coops and gorging them. Droves of 
geese have been coming in from the fields, great honking 
armies, crowding the narrow way, hissing and biting, 
but all propelled steadily ahead by the cracking whips 
of the small goosegirls. Ducks are more conunonly 
preferred in their wild stage; but out in the exercise 
ground several peacocks have been preening themselves, 
and at least two of these are now sacrificed to make a 
gala dish to sorve the highest seigneurs, for peacocks 
are counted especial “food for the brave.” Indeed, there 
is the old proverb that “thieves have much taste for 
falsehood as a hungry man for a cooked peacock.”* 

Fish is hardly in great request. One is likely to have 
too of it on the numerous fast days. Still, out of 

'Peeoodn, as etpedally dedrable poultcy, practically took the 
place of the torlcey of later days. 
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the Claire they draw excellent barbd and eda; th«re 
are carp in a near-by p<»iid» and splendid trout in the 
brooks that feed the Rapide. The lads bring in many. 
If you go to Paris you can eat salt herring taken in tte 
North Sea. All through the spring, ftirthermore, the 
St. Aliquis folk have had their till of frogs* legs from the 
moat and the numeroiu bogs, and Conon bm a 
“snail bed” to provide snails for garnishini^ and salads 
durii^: I^t and on Fridays. 

One carmot stay at the aietle long and not discover 
the vast importance of soup. <hic partakes thweof at 
least twice per day: “dried peas and bacon water,” water- 
cress soup, cabbage soup, c^eew soup, and “poen* man’s 
scmp” (made up of odds and ends collected on shcttt 
warning), and hsh soups for Lent. All the better soupc 
are ^iced with marjoram, sage, and sweet basil, if rtot 
with the favorite ctmdiment, pepper. But what are 
scmps compared with meat {Hiea? Whenever the castle 
cook is in doubt how to plouse their lordshipc he deddee 
upon a noble patty. Much thoui^t has been coo- 
centrated upon this subject. There are little poen» to 
be maaac»jxed by illiterate tooks explaining this triumpii 
of thdr mystery— e.g., that tlwy toould use “throe 
young partridgro large and fat, not fcagitting dx quail 
put on their side”; add to theee thrushes, some bsumn, 
some sour (papro, and a little sdt. Than if aU is made 
arii^t, the crust nicdy rdled df pure fkur, and the 
“oven of proper heat ^th the bottom quite Aree ftom 
wfesi,” vHben aU is baked enou|d> “you irill have a dUh 
to 0 (q”{ Othar paatiea can be made oi dtkkaM, 

ofmad. Ptobab^,toflaGt,fBoroaaargytcmintomaldbi« 
theiMatfaw than into aay o<W om form cfeuHnwry aflbft. 

The St, ABqtda folk are not at dl vegstariane, Imt 
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they cannot eat meat forever, and the pcxwer peawntss 
seldom touch flesh save on important feast da3r8. The 
cooks have at their disposal oniom and garlic, cabbages 
and beets, carrots and artichokffli, lentils and both kaig 
and broad beans, peas, turnips, lettuce, parsl^, water 
cress— in short, nearly all the vegetables of a difiercat 
age save the all-important potato. Turnips are ia 
favor, and figure in far more dietariw than they wiB 
do later. Cabbages, too, are in requwrt:: there sm 
Roman white cabbages, huge Easter cabbages, and 
espedally the Senlis cabbages, renowned for thdr 
excellent odor. Cucumbers are supposed to cause fever, 
but Kerman rai^ some in the garden for the salads 
As always, bread is the staff of life. Naturally, the 
villeins have to use ffotur that is very coarse and made 
of barley, rye, or oats — producing black bread, before 
which noble folk shudder. It is (me of the rigns of 
messire’s prosperity that all his hotutehold are ordinary 
fed on white bread. In the castle ovens they make a 
great variety of loaves— huge "pope’s'* or "ladght’s*^ 
loaves, smaller "squire’s" loaves, and little "varlet's'^' 
loaves, or rolls. There is a soft bread made of miUc aad 
butter, a dog bread, and two^iolcn- bread of altWBWfo 
layers of wheat and rye. Than there are the tiitiil' 
loaves, sisable ifleces of bread to be spmd around tie* 
tables, fiom which courteotw ^imliers will cut all Hiii 
cn»t adth their knives and pass the remainder to tii 
ladiee, their companions, to up in thdir aotto* 
savants have low select oomtnon broul, althmig^ It 
still Wheaton. Finally, thare are twice-baked braidigi^ 
or eradtos*. These are often tned in saonasterfei, dtoo 
in the prendtikming of cMtdee iqpJnM a 
Fanqsr jdlHsa, pMtriea, and sweet dUhes ere eomlftt 
into vogue, ilihoaii^ they he vs not leadhed tlw perlstofoe 
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to be attained by later Frendi cookery; but for the St. 
Aliquis feast they are able to prepare great mcMed 
stnictures of lions and suns, made of white chicken and 
pinif jdly. The quantity of spices used is simply enor- 
mous, To enjoy food thus charged, especially with 
pepper, is an acquired taste, which developed Mlowing 
the First Crusade. The cooks, too, use a liberal supfdy 
c£ mustard, and a favorite sauce is made ftom strong 
gnriir. Frcsh and pickled olives are sent up frtan Pro- 
vence, likew^ a good deal of cdive oil; but the oil used 
in common cooking is often extracted from walnuts or 
even freon poppia. Amother favorite flavoring is with 
rosewater. All through Jime you can see great barins 
water filled with rose petals steeping in the sun. The 
liqueu thus obtained will add seat to sauces for the next 
twdve months. There is also a certsdn whitidu substance 
known as “sugar.*' It comai from tl»e in Rnall 

irregular lumps. Its flavoring qualities are delin^tiPul, 
but it h too expetuive to lUtt in cookery. A small quan- 
tity h pasMd about among Cemon's hi^er guests, to be 
eaten m a cmrfection. The ordinary sweetenlirg is stUl 
that of the Greeks and Porrukns, honey, supplied ftxxn the 
wdl-kept hives of the bees bdlonging to the rrwnastery. 

CheesM hardly figure in fe«Ma, but for everyday diet 
tl^ are important. Chr feast diys riusy dten replaoe 
Thdr varieties are l^ckm— white, gnsos, iMie, 
8iDuIi,stc. Sernw pkces produce farnousdieeses exported 
sQ over Franos. and in Paris one can hear the street 
wuSm shrilly chanting: 

“Buy my duMwe from Champagne, 

/ Or my dwsas from 1^1“ 

Aafor egfi and butter, they are idfts of the UneSy 
adme, to emtry men through Lent and fMt days. 
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Theologians have said that hens were aqtiatic areatnres, 
like other birds; that hence good Christians could eat 
their eg^ freely- butter (by some unaccountable 
notion) if eaten during times of abstinence, must be 
freshly churned. It must not be salted, nor used for 
cooking purposes. 

Passing next to beverages, be it said that the St 
Aliquis denizens are fairly abstemious folk. All of them 
get tipsy, even Adela and Alienor, but onty 
ap M^T"- Canon’s servants help him to bed once cff twice 
per year. Down in the villagea there are disgracefid 
guzzlings among the peasants, e^ciaUy on saints’ days. 
But the beverages are not very alcoholic— one must 
absorb a great deal to be really upset. The reipon grora 
its own wine for ordinary consumption, and a litde 
thereof is shipped to Paris smd even to Flanders and 
Tr.T>giBn/^, along with the more taxaom vintages of 
cemy, Sidntonge, Macon, Rheimt, the Marne, and the Or- 
leanais. The most dmirable French wine is that of 
Pourcain, in Auvergne, and the baron has a careftiBy . 
cherished tun of the same in hit cdlart. Poems, indeed, 
exist in praise of this St. Pourcain wine, “whkh yoti 
drink for tlw good of yoiur health.” On occasioot ef 
great state, however, imported win« will be produoei 
mainly because they are unusual and oqpentive. Thi 
St Aliquis fMuiteni are consequently offered hm^: 
Cyprian and Lesbian from the Levant, also Aqui&ii 
from Spain, and not a tittle RhMiiidi ftom tl» Oemtsfi 
landt less distant 

In the auttunn when the i^tes md peart «rs 
tiw wiU make ci der and pgi y, and get 

ragew^ymuk when thesTlSivwiii^iMP^ tutid; bm 
outride of KoROKsdy such ditak seldoni appsslt te 
castle There aiaslsointxMsnmusein^ 
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vwnea, really infusiona of wormwood, hyaaqp, and rote- 
mary, and taken mostly to dear the systom; a!thou|^ 
“nectar” made of spices, Asiatic aromatics, and honssgr 
k really in request. 

Th^ great competitor of wine is beer, to northorn 
France We-are in the dividing *one between the land erf 
the winepress and the land of the brewhouse. Sveiy* 
body drinks beer and makes beer. Hre otstle has a 
great t»ewhouse; likewise the monastery. Beer k made 
of bailey, and only late in the Mi(ktle d^pss will hops 
be iKlded to add to the zest. Really fine beer is gjod- 
ale (from the German “good** and “ale”) cht “cknible 
beer.” Common beer is “small beer.” Since the 
Cnisaders have retumei from the East, spiced beer has 
been growing in favoi'— charged with juniper, redn, 
gentian, cinnamon, and the Uke, until the ooif^nal ft* 
has been wholly destn^yed. 

The St. Aliquis folk do not, howevesr butlner* 

m&k. This th^ Uke to ferment, boil witibi onk»s 
and garUc, that cokU in a dksed vessel. The praduet it 
smttf_p ai6 eojoyxxasnt <rf which ia surely d^Bcult for a 

Another form of bevuwge is not quite udboows. 
Son^ phyddant prescribe water <rf gold and ali^ it 
“profooii health, diseipates superfiucnw matters, ravives 
the e^bits, and promotes ^th.” Also it “greatly 
milts the care of colic, dropsy, .paralyds, mid n^ipie.” 
Of a iurety, It aids the patient temporarily to focget hk 
tiOEfoks. Yet tMs k hatxlhr more than a ooeUy medkine. 
listiy years Istsr it will baooms mors oommoni bte tte 
te t iBS win bs diangsd to “ brandy «“ 

Yhs iMMges avsQ of a grsst dhmsr ifkpand hugdy on 
1i*l eteteoM of cvatydiQr llfo. One cannot ntw i— j -xyi 
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the splendors of the marriage feast of Sire Olivier and 
Alienor vrithout knowing what goc« on regularly b 
the hall of St. Aliquis. 

When the day is started we have seen how everybody 
arises to a very ligjit breakfast of bread and wbe, 
although sometimes, as in the epic of Doon of Mayence, 
when the work promises to be arduous, the baron’s squire 
may bring him a favorite pasty because “eatmg early 
m the morning brings health and gives one greater 
courage and spirit.” Dinner also, we have discovered, 
can begm as early as jine in the morning, and a good part 
of the day’s busmess comes after this heavy meal. 
Sometimes when ditmer is late you do not wrve your 
guests any regular supper, but when th<qr go to bed 
have the attendants bring cakes and fruits and wbe. 
If you entertab guests, however, always it is prqper to 
try to make them eat and drink as much as poe^le. 
There is a story of an overhoapitable Count of Cubes 
who not merdy constrained any knight pasabg through 
his dominions to a feast, but kept quantities of wMte 
wbe alwas^s on hand, so that if hit visitors adced to 
have their red wine diluted with water, th^ miiJit be 
hoodwinked by seeing a white liquid mixed in their 
goblets. In this way he once rendered the whole stdto 
of a bishop gloriously intoxicated! 

The ingenious Bartolomes of Onmvilla hM laid down 
^the Mowing requisite for an idea! bairquet; (1) a 
suitable hour, not too «»r!y nor too late; (2) a pleailQt 
place; (3) a gradous and liberal boat; (4) plenty to ^ 
so one may dhoose one’s didres; (5) the same as to tbhigi 
to drink; (Q willing aervants; (7) agreeable companyt 
(8) idesMmt mxak\ (9) plenty ot light; (10) 
cookbg; (11) a seasonable coneludon; (12) quiet and 
repose aftenraud. A marriage feut aztd a toum«^ cm 
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provide this twdifth desideratum, but thi^ <»xght, 
with pK^r management, to supply everything 
The tables for the notable are laid and served by two 
dasses of attendants; first by Ckmon’s three squirM, 
aided on this grand occasion by several young nobles 



SBKVAMTS BMHOINO TRB K>OD TO TRB TABU 

From ft mftxmKsH^ ol Hbm tyrloKtith omvstrf hA tlift lUbmy d Uwokk 

vdio have actually received Imigbthood; second, by 
the older professional aervitc»s of villdn stode. The 
fast class attendants are reeplendeit in bliauts ci 
cdkoed silk with ftir trhnmii^ Most of the dishes 
wSl be paned to them by the sdserly dad villdns, then 
to be presented on bended knee by noble h«tids to ndble 
guaits. 'Shb whole prooeee is und«r ftirs Bustaes, the 
dd eenradhal, who orders about his platoons dT st- 
tendaats with ss mudt preciKion ss he miibt command 
the mm st arms for defense of the OMttle. 

It k pert a fquirs*t sducatikm to to(uti to wait on 
tai^ Om miy have to do tide for some ni|>«riOT dl 
one% ttfe, unless <ms be or s ngX B ort Ccmon's 
iurra been tsudiit to stseod at parfeet sase; not 
to roit thflh ^ras or stars blatdc^; not to lat^ save 
vAm pads are taoghfaig; to k^ tbair nail s 

dean Md bands w^ wadtsd. If they dt at tabla tiian* 
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selves they are models of propriety. They do not gobble 
down their food, but put a little from every plate into 
the basket of collected leavings for the poor; they do 
not chatter, nor fill their mouths too full, nor chew on 
both sides of the mouth at once, nor laugh or talk with 
a mouthful, nor make a noise by overeating, nor handle 
cats or dogs during mealtime, nor wipe their knives on 
the tablecloth, nor pick their teeth publicly, nor wipe 
their noses with their fingers, nor (last but not letet) 
spit across the table or beyond it.^ 

The tables are nearly always long and narrow. In the 
great hall they are fixed and of heavy oak planks, but 
there are plenty of light tables of boards to be set on 
horses, if the seneschal suddenly says, “The weather is 
fine; Messire will dine in the garden.” The favored 
guests are provided with cushions, and, of course, in 
the hall the baron and his immediate friends and family 
sit on the long master-seat on the dais, facing the com- 
imny, and with the baron’s own chair under a canopy. 
This canopy is the sign of high seigneurial privilege, doe 
will be set for Conon even when he sits in the fardea; 
and he will never surrender his place save when he 
entertains a superior, like his suxerain the duke, or 
when, as at present, all other dainu fade before those 
of a bridal couple. . 

Indoors or outdooni, it it no mean art to lay the tables. \ 
^Enormous tablecloths have to be spread out smooth^, 
and set with napkins neatly doubled; sdso at each idai» 
a suitable drinking vessel, and a knife and tpocn. Than , 
articles, gold or diver, are carehdly handed mit 1^ 

Th^ re{»wsent a good fraction of the ported 
wealth of the castle and must be laboriously coimled 

'The edsbenes of away of thsss prdtifaidoas in tbs stksasU* 
nmusk shows thi* they wars not ttnnssdsd 
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before and after use. The knivoi are sharp tted for 
serious busine^. The drinking cups are often of blsarre 
forms— lions, birds, and dragons, while tor the humUer 
folk there are huge cui» of wood and alto large “jadto" 
of leather. At every place, too, there mutt be a good' 
sized cake of fine white fiour, and between evay two 
places there is a large porringer (pewter or silver} to be 
shared by each pair of guests. 

Feast day or fast day, it it the loud blast on trumpeta 
which sends the mighty and the humble buttling toward 
tlM 'garden or the hall. Of couite, at a wedding feast 
there is s(»ne little formality, but ordinarily in the St. 
Aliquis household the good-natured jostling aiul scam- 
pering is prodigious. and women live close to 

nature and sure always conscious of rousing appetites. 
On ordinary dasrs wl^ jrou entered the baron's tiaU, 
you would take yoiu* turn at the lavatmy dose to the 
entrcmce. Here would be several little snohstands with 
pitchers and basins, and everybody would fall in lirw 
m order of precedence: first, any vidting deriy; then 
visiting knight; then the seigneur's family, etc. The 
l^uDd wad^hig presents a grwit chance for flirtation wnong 
the young: Olivier and Alienor had great dd4dit "fMHe- 
iag the towd" to each other during their behrathal. 
Bd; now at a great feetival, wImri you enter the apecUd 
baoqpiadQg tent you are met by two himdeome viurlets. 
The find; holds a water jug and a anoaU bi^. Water to 
dexterously poured over your flngeri, and m promptly 
t^ped off by the eeoomf variet, wnd emh guaM patiently 
wdte uatQ the penone ahead have wnjoyed thto eourtwy. 
So tb^ witer the tesf^ and the mafperntm malw for 
fihs a^ of honor. 

The {dadng of dM oompemy hae bant a midUH’ of 
•ediw deflberadon between Ifbeetoe Conan wmI the 
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sage Sire Eustace. Of course, to-day the bride aud 
groom take the canopy. At Olivier’s ri^t must be the 
bishop. At the bishop’s right must be the 
gti 7 fr^iTi Duke of Quelqueparte, and at Olivier’s left 
must be the bride and the Count and Countess erf 
Perseigne. All that is standardized. But how locate 
the other counts and barons who, with their dames» 

have honored the bridal? Will the old rival Foretvert 5 
stomach it now if he is seated farther from the canopy j 
than the Count of Marie, who is richer and of a mcaei 
house? Hoody feuds have started from failure 
to seat guests properly. It is a matter for supreme ; 
diplomacy. So far as possible, a lady is placed beside ; 
each cavalier. The two will use the same dish and the' 



YOUNG GIRLS OF THE NOBILITY SERVING AT THE TABLE 
From a thirteeatli-centtiry maauscript of the library of Mimich (Schulte^ 


same goblet during the entire feast — obviously another! 
case where one is compelled to test one’s brains whSel 
selecting partners. | 

So the feast begins after grace by the bishop. A^t 
endless procession commences between the cookhous^ 
and the banqueting place — ^boys running with greaj^ 
dishes, whidh they commit to the more official servito^ 
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Meriting lianqn^t 

60 pass to the guests. It is a solemn moment, followed 
{jj cheering, when into the bridal tent, with clash of 
ppnbals and bray of trumpet. Sire Eustace in a bright 
^let bliaut enters, waving his white wand and followed 
by all the squires and upper servants, each carrying 
Mulder high a huge dish of some viand. A great 
launch of the stag is set on the table. The baron’s 
carver cuts ample slices, while two jongleurs blow at 
their flutes. He holds the meat “by two fingers and a 
thumb” (no fork), plying a great knife as a surgeon 
n^ht his scalpel. Equal skill is demanded of the cup- 
bearers when they fill the flagons, not spilling a drop. 
Even the bride and groom are now hungry and ready 
for the venison. 

The banqueters have little need of plates. They take 
the loaves lying ready, hack them into thick slices, 
place the pieces of meat upon the same, then cut up the 
meat while it is resting on the bread. These “trenchers” 
tranchoirs) will not ordinarily be eaten at the feast; 
ley go into the great alms basket for the poor, along 
with the meat scraps. However, the higher guests to-day 
enjoy a luxury. Silver plates are placed under their 
bread trenchers. For most guests, however, the bare 
fcahledoth is bottom enough for these substitutes for 
the porcelain of another day. Whatever does not go 
into the alms basket will be devoured by the baron’s dogs, 
who attend every meal by prescriptive right. Indeed, 
early in the feast the Duke of Quelqueparte benevolently 
tosses a slice of venison to a fine boarhound. 

Time fails to repeat all the good things which Conon 
and Adela set before their guests. The idea is to tempt 
the appetite to utter satiety by forcing first one dish upon 
the feasters, and then another. There is not really a good 
. sequence of courses. Most of the dishes are heavy; and 
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inasmuch as vegetables are in great demand on common 
occasions, the average banquet seems one succession of 
varieties of nieat. • The noble folk in the bridal pavilion 
have at least a chance to eat their fill of these comestibles: 

First course: Slices of stag, boar’s head larded with 
herb sauce, beef, mutton, legs of pork, swan, roasted 
rabbit, pastiy tarts. 

Second course: Pottage of “drope and rose” mallard, 
pheasant and roast capon, pasties of small birds. 

Third course: Rabbits in gravy heavily spiced with 
onion and saffron; roasted teal, woodcock and snipe; 
patties filled with yolk of eggs, cheese, and cinnamon, 
and pork pies. 

No g alads».jap ices, no -confectionery; nevertheless, 

some of the dishes are superb — not^ly the swan, which 
is brought once more on with music, prinked out as if he 
were alive and swimming, his beak gilt, his body silvered, 
resting on a mass of green pastry to represent a grass field, 
and with little banners around the dish, which is placed on 
a carpet of silk when they lay it on the table. The cooks 
might also serve a peacock with outspread plumage. 
Instead, toward the close of the repast, two squires 
tug in an enormous pasty. Amid an expectant hush 
0onon rises and slashes the pasty open with a dagger. 
Instantly out flutter a score of little birds which begin 
to datii about the tent; but immediately the baron’s 
falconwrs stand grirming at the entrance. They rnihood 
a second score of hawks which in a twinkling pounce 
after the wretched birds and kill them, to the shouts and 
ddight of the filters, right above the tables. Inevitably 
ti^xe is ccmforion, rustling by the ladies and merry 
scrambling, before the squawking hawks can be caught, 
hooded, and taken away. In fact, from the beginning the 
feast is extremely noisy. Everybody talks at once. The 
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^)eaKmce of the stag has started innumeraUe htmting 
st<»ies. The duke has to tell hia loyal Ikget how he 
^evr a bear. Two of the baron’s dogs get to fighting 
ami almost upset the chair of a countess. Bvioything 
is very meny. 

If an daborate dinner had been required on « so* 
called fast day, the cooks ccnild still have met tibs 
oce^ion and yet have kept within the commandi tibs 
Cauirch; although not merely would there have been mitoh 
fidt, but also more vegetables. The guesto could have 
been served with roast apples garnished with sorrd wad 
rosemary; then might have <x»ne a rich soup made of 
trout, herring, eels salted twenty-four hours, and salt 
^^idng soaked twelve hours, almonds, fj^ngm*, saffron, 
ittd cinnamon powder. If possilde to bring them up 
fiiom the ocean, there would have been sotee, ormfprs, 
tracts, and salmon — and in any csae tl^K can be 
had salted— the rivers in turn tuf^y pike (j^refexat^ 
with roe), carp, uad biteun. For side dUtes tlwra can 
be lanq^r^, porpoise, mackerd, and diad served with 
jtto of crab apples, rice, and fried almonds. IPindB^ 
Sd^t oome stewed or ripe fruits— fl^i. dates, grapes, «ad 
iNrts; the whole washed (town with Bpi(Md wine 
litopociss). To the mindb oi men of a later age tldk 
fiatdsy dinner mif^t seem only a little toae g«t fi«g 
the^rthodoac font u^xm meats. 

Bat daborate as is this wadding banquet, at last 
eetoyhody has had hli fUl. Tha con d adin g bal^ pears, 
the peeled walnuts, dates, and Bgs hava been patsed. 
Ihanoi^ dames have dsewed CMr tmfamiliar ^pr 
l^m A last cop of spiced wine Is handed araund, 
wntobedy hu drunk too muds to become wont thM 
tellnrtive. Before rWng the gueete have lA 
my pcoperly **thott|^ of the poor," called hs die 
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servitors and piled all the loose food upon great platters 
to be kept for the needy. To-day, in fact, all the indigent 
in the region are eating voraciously at the outer tables, 
but on the morrow of a festival day you will see a great 
collection of halt, sickly, and shiftless hanging around 
the barbican in just expectation that Conon and Adela 
win order a distribution.^ 

At last the bishop returns thanks; basins, pitchers, and 
towels are again carried around. Then the guests rise, 
some to mingle with the less exalted visitors outside, 
some to repose imder the shade trees, some to listen to 
the jongleurs who are now tuning their instruments, 
and many (especiaUy the younger) to get ready for the 
thii^ we have seen they liked almost the best — ex- 
tremely vigorous dancing. 

Outside of the state pavilion the service has naturally 
been less ceremonious and the fare leas sumptuous, but 
all of the countryside has been welcome to wander into 
the castle gardens and to partake. Greasy, xmkempt 
villeins have been elbowing up to the long tables, snatch- 
ing joints of meat, bawling to the servitors to refiU thdr 
leather flagons, and throwing bits of cheese and bread 
around in an outrageously wasteful maimer. Thousands 
of persons, apparently many of whom will be happy if 
th^ can have black bread all through the winter, are 
trying to-day to avenge past hunger by devouring and 
drinidng just as much as possible. Sire Eustace is 
continually calling; “Another tun of wind Another 
^ratofbeerl Another quarter of beer!” These viands for 
the multitude are not select, but there are bread, flesh, 
md drink without stinting. Fortunate it is that Conon 
has not tm> marriageable risters, or there would be 
nauj^rt left to eat on the scigneuiyl 

‘Seep. 275. 
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As the shadows lengthen everybody* seems satisfied. 
The villeins and petty nobles lay down their flagons. 
Groups of friends, if sufficiently sober, begin to sing 
songs in a round, each member improvising a doggerel 
verse, and the group thundering out the chorus. But 
niany of the guests do not retain wits enough for recrea- 
tions. While their noble hosts are dancing, the others 
throw themselves on the grass in companies to watch or 
listen to the jongleurs: then as the wedding dances 
finish, Olivier and Alienor come out of the great tent to 
take their seats on flower-wreathed chairs before the 
principal minstrels, and by their presence give some 
decorum to what threatens to become a disgracefully 
confused and coarse form of reveling. 

For a great feast the jongleurs seem, in fact, almost as 
indispensable as the cooks. We have now to ask the 
nature of North French minstrelsy.^ 

^What actually was involved in the way of mere victuals for a 
pubHc feast in the Middle Ages is shown by the following record of 
the hosintality dispensed by an archbishop of York, England, in 
1466. There is no reason for believing such lavish “feeding of the 
multitude” was not fairly common also in France a little earlier. 

This festival required, by formal record, “300 quarters of wheat, 
300 tuns of ale, lOO tuns of wine, 104 oxen, 100 ^e^, 304 calves, 
304 swine, 400 swans, 2,000 geese, 1,000 capcms, 2,000 pigs, 100 
dozen quails, 4,000 mallards and teal, 204 cranes, 204 kids, 2,000 
<^dinary chickens, 4,000 pigeons, and over 500 stags, bucks, and 
roes.” In addition there were made up “4,000 cold venison pasties, 

3.000 dishes of jelly, 4,000 baked tarts, 1,500 hot venison pasties, 

2.000 hot custards” and proportionate quantities of spices, sweet- 
ened delicacies, and wafer cakes. 

Evidently the archbishop was deliberately planning to feast the 
entire population of a considerable area of England. Conon’s 
hospitality herein depicted was, of course, nothing like this. 
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Chapter VIII: The Jongleurs and Secular 
Literature and Poetry. 

IE St. Aliquis folk delight in music. It is 
very desirable for a cavalier to have a 
rich voice and know how to twang a 
harp. Aimery, soon to be Sire Aimery, 
can sing and play as well as many min- 
strels. Adela spent many hours at ha 
viol and at a little portable organ before family cares 
took up her time. Five or six of the servitors hold thdr 
places mainly because they can play so excellently at 
those impromptu dancra which 
Conon givM on every possible 
occsaion.^ You cannot linger Icaig 
around the castle without hearing 
the lutes, the flutes, and the casta* 
nets, and in confining weathtf in 
winter the music keeps up almo(^ 
the whole day long. 

However, variety is the tq>ice d 
life. It is a red-letter when 
a new jonupieur or, better still, a 
troupe of jongleurs arrive. They 
will teach new mtwic, new songs, new tricks to the regu- 
lar denizens, and break up that desperate tnonotony 
which sometime causes the barcntt to with a pent-up 

* If St AUquit had tieen a slightly largir fief, iW jkxd woidd prob- 
ably have allowed hlmaelf Um luxury of a profeaetonal mbittrd ht 
reaidence--half muaidan and half Jester. 
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liflxtifM af Sttttw 

«!«*? attd to precipitate new waw merdy to fdt relief. 
As fw * great fftte like the present, obviously a large 
ccsrpB of entertainers must be mobiliaed. The a««e news 
throui^ the regicm that messlre proposed a marriage 
f(»tst and a tourney has been enou|^ to start many 
sudi; itinerant gentry toward St. Aliquis. Sire Eustace 
was overwhelmed with olfers of s^stanoe and has had 
to cbMe away some th« wcmld-be entertainers almost 
by force. 

Jooi^eurs are versatile people, and eadi of them has 
his iqjecialtsr. Their name, ** joigleur,*’ like “charity,” 
covers a multitude of ^ns. Some df them are merely 
esp«t players upon tins vkd, and supply music for 
dancers. The dances df noble fdUc are simple: often 
enouih dames and cavalien merdy take l^d of one 
esother’a hands and whirl themsdves furioudy in 
a drde, while tlw muiic go^ fastor and fMtar tmtil die 
revdars cease and almost dnk of achaustioo. Thenthwrs 
are variatibns when the cavaliers decorously drop from 
the ring and bow to their ladies; or the “dance of the 
duqdet,” at the end of which e ^ eavdksr c ersmo oi - 
omy kisses his lady on the cheekHj^isdni between equals 
bdng quite preper if it is not on the lipg)^ It takes rather 
mam ikia, aa at preaent* whan young Almsiy danoss an 
intfkate galliard with the daui^iter of the IBkuon of 
Bovii two pcrfottneni stand opposite tel each c^her, 
edvandbeg;, bowing, and rstirini. every teep made to 
murie; then at last the tovaller makes hto bow to the 
lay, tekM hw fay tha hand, thanka her, and k«ds har to 
her seat. Attar that aimthw swbla couple dsness the 
loimifcm, a dmiliw perforoMnea, lait fMter Mid iHth 
moct dctoit aetloo. 

For dl thh oonipatMit muddans are indlspcaiMlds. 
Blit a good Jongleur is far mors than a muildan. He 
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can dance himself, with intricate acrobatic figures im- 
possible for the unprofessional; he can sing love songs, 
chant or recite romances; and, if he has companions, 
even present short farces and comedies. He is probably 
possessed also of series of tricks and sleight-of-hand ac- 
complishments, which appeal more to the groimdlings 
than do high-flown poetic recitals. If he can readi the 
summit of his profession he will be received at castles 
almost as the equal of the seigneur, and be able to xetiie 



rich, afte| having been showered with tuch gifts m 
palfreys, fUrs, jewels, mantles of red cloth, and, of 
with much money. Jongleurs m:all with psjj^their 
fdlow-ffiinstrd Tallefw, who gallantly led the duPip df 
the Normans at Hasthigs, trolling the Song ctf Roland 
as he toesed up his sword and cau^t it*again in the 
very face of the English, and who fell bi Ihe battle ody 
after maldng as much havoc anxmg the foe M would a 
palacfln. 

There is a great cflstanoe, however, beta^sen such 
tentious folk and the run of minstrels. A little while 
rince a mountebank pair called at St. Aliquls. Tbsy 
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called themselves by grotesque names, ‘‘Brise-Tfete” and 
*^Tue-Boeuf.’’ When they had disposed of a pork pasty, 
the seneschal made it plain they had better pay for their 
dinner. Thereupon Tue-Boeuf produced a harp, and 
Brise-T6te leaped on the table, flung his arms and legs 
about, and showed himself a regular acrobat. After that 
his companions set the lads and girls to *‘ah-ing!’’ by 
swallowing knives and by apparently eating red brands 
right out of the fireplace. Next the twain joined in a 
witty dialogue presenting a dutching priest wheedling 
money out of a miserly burgher; and finally Tue- 
Boeuf began telling stories so outrageous that Adda (not 
more squeamish than most dames) bade her sister-in-law 
to retire. So the two kept the whole hall laughing 
through a rainy afternoon, and Conon contented his 
entertainers each with a denier.^ They slept on the straw 
under the tables and were off early the next morning. 
Their repertory was probably exceedingly limited, and 
they must have spent their lives wandering from castle 
to castle, seldom tarrying anywhere more than a single 
night. Other jongleurs have appeared with trick dogs 
and monkeys, and who could themselves dance through 
hoops, perform such feats as tossing up two small 
apples and catching each simultaneoudy or# the point 
of a knife held in each hand, or prove themselves 
g^uine contortionists, as is dedared in the old Latin 
poem: 

^ It was not unknovm for jongleurs of this inferior grade to stop 
at an exciting part of the story they were narrating and say (as 
in the poem “Gui of Burgundy''): “Whoever wants to hear more 
a£ this recital must haste to open his purse; for now it is high time 
to ^ve me something/* The company would thus be straightway 
hdd up. Or the entertainer would announce, “It was too near 
vespen,** or “He was too weary to finish that day,'* the result being 
fiiat he could daim hospitality at the castle of his hosts another 
tweaty>four hours until he could satisfy the general curiosity. 
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Ke fotdt hifnaelf, 

Ke unfolds hkoself, 

And in tmfotding IdmadUT* 

He folds hinwelfl 

It is often « qiMstkx}. bideed« to UA wiien a joQ|^h»r lb 
fCsUy anything more than a rovh^ sooundnd. C«t^ 
thqr frequ^tiy seem ftiU of thieviitoaes, UcentiousDei^ 
and Iks. With them are ftequenUy low jotm^kurawi, 
women ciq>able of cmrupting a sdiK^ monastery. Tite 
Churdli-tteicHmces this entire breed, mak and ftmale, ai 
''m^oisterB of the devil." AU the vims which other sgn 
impute to actors are charged igtaiMt them, and there k 
an old jesthig questkm, "Which woidd you rather be,i 
joiq^eur or a robber?" Answer: “A lolher." 

HevertJidess, Ood knows that pec^iAe miwt be smtaei^ 
and ioni^eurs are almost imlispensable. Btaddes, at ee 
have seen, not all arc of this rinful dsss. The hi|her 
grade of Jcmi^euni swn^imes travd fai oonakkrdite 

i^TMmniftrilML hdHifhs mn. 
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»f>a ski was awnetesH y Wkm a eiiha. shtasid i mcsi wskwi 
wsrsalwBar* ll was gtavad whh a 
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aaobfttic feats. She om even dance on her bands «od 
Mdc to: feet in the air, to ttw gttait ddight of ail but the 
nMxre 8anctin»»nious guerts. Vainly did the !u»Iy 
Bernard inve^ agidnst seigneun who receive sudh 
txoi:g)e8 in their castles: **A 
man fetnd df jongieuni wiU 
ao<m poeeeM a wife named 
Poverty. The triclos of jon* 
gieoss can never i^ease Qod.*’ 

Certafe it Is that at the wed- 
disc the bishop and hfe 
pdests^afeer a fewiHW/orma 
ooucbingi, seem laughing as 
loudly as do the barons at 
all the tricks of Cooon's 
ttotertainers. 

A great fes^ ^femands 
enoQih ^egieuis to entertain 
msny tUiferent circles. Wldle 
oos bold ftdlow is kecpif^ 
tbs vQlelns roariim by the 
aaties of his tsnte bear, while 
three others (induding e 
woman) are datwing grotdy 
BIiQB a befom Qd)«‘ gs^bif fcnindreda, a enpe^ 

awBaher of thdr myd«y fe s^aecdog egain numy noble 
gessts to the ban^ieti^ tent. He is no common per- 
fennsr. Ifesdre Mat ett the wey to Clledoiw for 1^ 

Idmond boeste dud 
Ini li Im jaAwMi tAi am 

e Ited hor priestbood. He it on fikndSy t«rme witb 
gml pt^Ms. He never rw^ws the seiuTflowi Hide 
jfeWiWie ■ wetUng diecinrgy. He Inows bamt, bo«h 
evei^ aeeiiy afl tin puck ig^fee «mI lomaiMu^ Siiiieii 
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bliaut of green silk seta forth his imprewive figure. 
His gestures are eloquent. He can work upon the 
of his audience and move it to tears, 
acclamations, or wild excitement. In a later age he 
would, in short, be a great actor or an 4»)ually great 
“reader”— cauabng aU the parts of a drama to spMik 
through one person* . 

Malta* Jldmond has consulted Ckmon as to what ro- 
mance or epic woidd please the best. There is a great od- 
Icction of storTes of EiaoiM, in a kind of sing-song 

verse, and claiming very largely to have a Breton oriiSn. 
One whole cat^ory revolves arotmd the doings of Charle- 
magne and his peers; another d^ils with King Artus 
(Arthw) of Brittany (really Britain) and his Kniihts erf 
the Round Table; still another cyde tells of the Trojto 
War, and ^re Hector, Sire Achilles, and Sire Ulysses, 
maldng the andent Ilium into a North French aatle 
besiege hy deddedly feudal methods; while othen 
rehearse the mighty deeds of Alexander. In aU there are 
at least forty wdl-recognixed epic chamofU d* g»st 9 
(aoagi of mighty deeds), most of toem dx tlMXttsnd to 
eight thousand lines in letHtdi, boddes numy shortor 
Kxntmces. Msltre Sdmond knows a surprising number 
of them aU. Ihese bald figurst give some idsa oi the 
ri^hiMBS of this type of lieudsl Utmture. 

Of course, the fktnous ^'Chanson ds IkdswF* oocat^ 
ttatmitlwinost^^entUdnsurrstive. Sverybody knows ^ 
story of how Rdsnd »ai OUvtor, ths ftwewits pssm of 
Claritmagnt^ wers bstotayed to tbw F^^nnlm to I^Mhi by 
thelbd tciekor Osndon} how th^ aedd ttoskr lives 
dsai^ idbtr tontmosieble doui^ty dsods; tww thsk 
souls ss e sadsd to hsavm; and how latsr Cto«iamiiipBt 
took toctijik veDgesRM bodi cm ttatitoiktoh md m 
kn. IthasepleiHdGhtolfttordayswiflbsfatodsKpdtff 
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not superior, to its Qerman rival, the “Nibelunfonlied.” 

But the “Song of Roland” is now nearly two centuries 

old and is veiy familiar. Besides, it is too long for one 

afternoon, and it is hard to pick out episodes. Mattre 

Edmond proposes some scones from the stcMies Ttoy, 

but the baron thinks they are not sufficiently 

for the occasion. So $besr.a|2ree on the “ Stcoy of Tristan 

a nd Ysdi^ ** This is fairly well Imown by the 

tnit is not threadbare; it i^ves plenty of opportunity for 

the women to weep, and the joni^eur says that he has a 

new version not overlengthy. 

Maltre Edmond, therefore, stride out into the bridal 
tent, accompanied ky a handsKune youth in a saffron 
mantle, who thrums a harp with silver frets. The hi gh 
joni^eur begins his story in an ^my 
recitative which occari<»udiy brMks 
into melodious urias. It is rci^y a 
mingling of veim and prose, although 
the language never loe«i a certain 
meter and rhythm. 

The narrative runs idong the 
conventional lines: — ICing hdark of 
Cornwall was a good man and wise 
prince. The beautiM Ysdit was 
his srife; the valient and poetic 
Tthtsn his nephew. TIumn last two, 
fo aU fauMcwtcy, take a maf^ potion which eompds 
than to fall in love, and ar^^ desda which follow 
•m axcueed the muhantsaent. King Mark suffeni 
for long, trying to forgive, but at laM, catching Tr^an 
tailoring tlw Itfte in die queen's bow«r, smites him with 
a poienaed dart. The unhappy youth, mortsdly wounded, 
tahw refbge in the house dt hie friend EKnae. Whl^ 
ha is MdS aliva, Xkqi Mark megnanimously says he is 
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sorry for his act, while poor Ysolt announces that she 
will not survive her lover. 

So Tristan sends for his unde and tells Mark that he 
bears him no iU will; while the king (realizing his nephew 
is not morally guilty) laments: “Alas, alas! Woe to me for 
having stabbed my nephew, the best cavalier in the 
whole world!” After that Mark and Ysolt visit Tristan 
and make Isunentation over his dying state. He pres- 
ently causes his sword to be drawn that he may see it for 
the last time. “Alas! good sword, what will become of 
you henceforth, without your trusty lord. I now take 
leave of knighthood, which I have honored. Alas! my 
friends, to-day Tristan is vanquished!” Then, with 
tears, he bequeathes his sword to his comrade in arms. 
Next he turns to the queen. “Very dear lady,” he 
gasps, “what will you do when I die? Will you not die 
with me?” “Gentle friend,” says Ysolt, “I call God to 
witness that nothing would afford me so much joy as to 
bear you company this day. Assuredly, if ever a woman 
could die of anguish or sorrow, I should have died al- 
ready.” “And would you like, then, to die with me?” 
asks Tristan. “God knows,” replied the queen, “that 
never di(J|l desire anything more sincerely.” “Ap 
proach me, then,” whispers the knight, “for I feel death 
coming upon me and I should like to breathe my last 
in your aims.” Ysolt leans over Tristan, who etnbracs-s 
her and presses her so tightly that her h^rt bursts, and 
he exiles with her, thus mingling their last sighs. 

‘ Needless to say, by the time Mattre Edmond (after 
much skillful prolongation and stirring of the feelings) 
has finished, all the noble dames are indulging in sob >, 
and, indeed, many of the barons blink hsud. It k a 
ddightMly trag^ story 1 Although the minstrel is of tor> 
h^fh a quaUl^ to cry “largesse!” when he conclude. 
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like all the htunbler joni^leurs, there are xnaity deniers 
thrown his way (which the harpist duly t|^th<se), the 
duke tells him, *'Come to my court at Chritonas and 
recite the love of Launcdot and Ouinevete — it ihall be 
worth your while,** and Conon ordent that a food 
Aragons mule be added to the mone^ pasm^tent origi* 
nallypracnised. 

Mattre Edmond, has, howerver, another line of busi- 
ness. His opporturdt/ opens thh way. A mocg Coo^ *8 
fpie^ is a barott of Harvenft. This ridh sei^i^Erlhta 
spent much time in ^ south country. He hcui l«uned 
the gay science of the troubadours. Superior minstrds 
are alwasia welcome at his castle; in fact, he is something 
of a minstrel himself. Indeed, it claimed he is too 
much interested in matters addch are primarily only for 
villdns or at best for the xvomen, and n^ects his hawks, 
tourneys, and even his proper feifols with his ndghbon. 
Nevertheless, Orri de Harvengt is an exbremdy **fentte** 
man. He p o ss ess e s a ocMudderable number of bodki in 
Latin — ^Virgil, Ovid, Lucan, and odiers — altiboui^ a 
vidting monk has grumbled that nourly all the voluaiei 
are by questionable pagana, and that tMt baron hM 
almost no parchments of saints* lives and Chur^ fatbsrs. 
However, Orri spends little time ovar die Ladn. HtlKddi 
that the classical language It best for matters, 

but tbst fortelUngof bravs deeds and effsbs of the heart 
nothing suipasses rom«ncs-->dM tongiis ctf Ncelh Ersnos. 

A friend Orri's was Oeolirol ds Vfflehsrdouin, adio 
hM written in French an esedtad; histoiy of die Pourtli 
Onissde, in whidi he parddpatsd; asd slthough tlw 
dtodimen oocnplain that **his abwadocunoit of Ladn 
mesns the ruin of dl tsamif^b** tlM use of the vulgar 
tongue for ail Idnde ot booSa is tmdoubtedly incrMsiiHi. 

For the less fermsl kind of writings there Is aheady a 
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considerable French literature. Conon himself has a 
book of philosophers’ proverbs, a collection of wise saws 
and mflyitns that are often attributed to such ancient 
worthies as Homer, .®sop, Moses, and Solomon, but 
which have a flavor extremely French. Here you can 
find many a saying that will long survive the thirteenth 
century, although it is doubtless much more ancient. 
“A bird in the hand is worth two in the bush”; “All is 
not gold that glitters”; “God helps those who help 
themsdves”; “A friend in need is a friend indeed”; 
“Still waters run deep” — ^all are threadbare wisdom 
around St. Aliquis, as well as such maxims as do not 
transmit so well, such as, “Among the blind, the one- 
eyed man is king”; and, “Famine drives the wolf out of 
the woods.” 

But the bulk of this “vulgar” literature is in poetry. 
The ^ics (chansons) have been growing ever since a 
certain Turould is said to have composed the “Song of 
Roland ” not very long after a.d. 1 OOO. We have just seen 
what a wealth of romances Mattre Edmond has at his 
disposal. The earlier of these tales are mere recital ^f 
war and a dventur e; but in the though th'ey^n- 
tinue isL the North F rench diale ct, the Slgu^ French 
(troubadour) influence appears. We have stories turning 
about lawful or illidt love rather than about lance 
thrusts. The troubadours of the Langeudoc language 
find now compeers in the trouvkres of the northern 
Languedoil. Baron Orri is a trouvire himself. He has 
tried his hand at making a chanson oa the adventures 
of the hero Renaud of Montauban} while cmnposeni of 
less exalted rank prepare the tkoxtec fabliaux » &>ntes, 
and dits which abound with comedy and asroMm, 
striking at all the vices and foUlM of society. 

Baron Orri, however (who is not am orijiptaal genius}^ 
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is perhaps to be dassed r^ly as an msenUfleur—thut 
is, he adapts old rc»nanc« and puts them in a new 
setting. He change over stories from the Languedoc 
or from the Breton to his North Frend» dialect. To- 
dey, at a quiet interval, Maltre Edmond taln» him 
a^e. “Fidbr baron, you know that we master joai^eurs 
s^tom wish to tot written copnto of the poems we chant 
bef<»e strangers, but how osn I doty anything to so 
Hberd a sdgneur am you? I have with me transcripts of 
a new scmg ccmceraing Charlemagne’s paladin, William 
of Orange, and another prepared by the great frouvdfe, 
Robert of Borron, concerning the finding of the Holy 
Qiail by King Artto’s knight. Sire PercevaL Would yoa 
have sight of them?” 

Baron Orri is only too pleased. Before he qtdts St. 
AlJquis he will have possessed himsdif of the precknw 
parchments, and Maitre Ednnond becomes the richer by 
several l^uis livres. A fine copy dT a great chemmm hi 
worth its wdlght in silver. The rksUcs oomidain that the 
Gig^tdi letters are as ouefbUy elaborated in gold, and 
the ndoiature iUustratkme are as ddicatoly exeeutod, 
IS those in a cof^ of the Gospel; and that tlw bindings of 
eonbossed leather make the books so hMvy that they 
require rmding stands, bdbre eddch the ladies, never- 
th^IsM (neglecthm holier things), teem wiOhg to thmd 
sS (hiy long. 

H^vever, before the weddhig gtmts end tibair hiqiqpy 
dsy, esother entertainer than Midtre Bdmond k ariced 
to perform. It is Baron Ceti hims^. He hM lived to 
toeg to the south ootmtry that he has caught die hrou* 
hedour gaHantriee. tkcstot nm that he hat left ttoree 
ll%’ Iov«e to three dlifenmt easdes; that ha hM had a 
aeitzooaMatik; dtsd with ajaatous httobaitd, wlddi aiufod 
toeram, to a t eo oncil i a d oo on proof that the Irienddito 
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had been only platonic; and that he is a past master in 
aU the thirty-four different methods of rhyming and the 
seventy-four different kinds of stanaas with which the 
expert bards of southern France serve up their senti- 
mental ditties. At a suitable moment just before the 
noble guests arc gatib«ring for the supper Adela addressm 
him: 

“We know, kind Sire Orri, that you arc a pracdtiooer 
of all the ‘gay science’ of the South. You can sirg 
chansons, scmgs of love; vers, the poems of slown 
movement; sirventes, poems of inaise or satire; mkl 
also are master of the tenso, the debate on some tender 
subject, carried on in courtly verse. Honor i» with your 
skill; for our northern poetry is rude and uncourtly 
beside that of the Languedoc.” 

Barton Orri makes an elegant bow: “Ah, gracious 
lady,” he says, “I wish 1 could convince you that a good 
refusal were worth more than a poor i^ft, but doubden 
you would think me rude; therefore, I will obey. Thougjb 
many of you, X fear, do not spesJc the bcautifhl Languedoc 
tongue, yet in so noble a company X am sure most of 
you will at least understand me. What shall it be, a 
tensohy Bemext de Ventadem discussing most wittily, 
‘How does a lady show the greater affection—!^ ea- 
joitring her Mend to win renown, or by urging him simply 
toloveherP’or shsU X attempt a short chamonhy^iaA 
other hl^ troubadour, Amaut de Idaruelh? ’* 

‘“Kxe €hasvKm--iiM love srmgl” cry the comptmy, 

“Ah! very wdl, my gentle mistr^sM and lords,'* 
azunrocs the mlnstrd — “you have chosen. And tuamt 
pray Queen Venus to ins{^ toe. Here, boy, my harpP 
He ^i»s a RmU lute and toudzM the strinp. His 
mantle &ati back in statuesque f<^ds as with dtoar, 
deep voice he shop; 
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“Fair to me is April bearing 

Winds that o’er me softly blow; 
l^i^tingales their music airing 
While the stars sercmely glow. 

All the birds as they have power 
Wlule the dews of morning wait, 

Sbrg of joy in sky and bower. 

Each consorting with his mate. 

And as all the world is wearing 

New delights while new leavw grow, 
^Twould be vain to try forswearing 

Love which makes my Joys o’erflow. . . 

Helen were not worth comparing, 

Gardens no simh beauty show. 

Teeth of pearl, tihe truth declaring, 

Blooming cheeks, a nedc of snow, 

Tresses like a golden shower, 

Courtly charms, fcH* basmess hate. 

Qod, who bade her thvui o’ertower 

All the rest, her way made strsighti*** 

And so through many rimilar stanxas. The Baron 
Orti’t eyes are fixed mischievously <m a cortidn oounttes 
with whom he had talked intlmatdy aU the afternoon. 
Her husband looks somewhat awkwud, but at the «>d 
he joins in the warm api^use. So the entertainment at 
the wedding feast ends; amt the greet seodar literature, 
'Rhkh Is to be the priedeaa haritekge later dvUisatkin, 
is (desdte mudb crudeness mA Ukm sendmentaUty) 
beh^bora. 

BQthsrto we have seen the lUk of AJikiuki at peace; 
sow we must gradually turn teward ite grinmter Mqpecte 
and the direct ^reparatlomi for wwr. 

* Tnotlstsd by JustiB U. iBBltb. K spria t s d tqr Usd sanwlsdiw 
of Q, y. PutBMB's fiom. 
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Chapter IX: The Feudal Relationship. Doing 
Homage. 

days intervene between the wedding 
nties of the sister of Messite Conon 
the adubbonent as Icnight of bis 
ler with the tourney which follows 
second cerenKmy. No iMtnm can be 
— enough to nwke presents to all the 
kni^ts who frequent the toiuney, if they were 
guests at the wedding; on the other hand, nxunenHxs 
cavaliers who have no interest in the afTairs of Olivier 
and Alienor are ipiad to come and break lances in the 
jousts and to shatter helmets in the m£!ie. Most of the 
original guests at the wedding, however, stay on for the 
adubbement, and are joined by many others. Meantilme 
there are hunts, hawldnp, dances, gnrden feasts, and 
jongleur recitals. It is all one round of merry excitement. 
Yet gradually there creeps in a more martial note. 
Maltre Edmond’s chanu have lesc to do with {wrtod 
lovers and more to do with valiant d^dt. The bride and 
ffpoom recede from central gaM. Ycning Squixw Aknery b 
thrust forward. 

While the Ibts are being prepared for the Jot»tiog» • 
one cen examine the public economy of tli# leigneiiiyj 
disooyer how it b a m&itwy ae weU aa a political unit; 
a;^ Imxn the procees of education which has seuiiiled 
Aimeiy to daim pmud status <ot a lenight*--a miktt 
a &«t*daaa fighting man. 

Thfl of St AHqub b typical of that of 
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baronies. Fiefs are not necessarily composed of real 
^eaee: example, cme of Conon’s vassals does homage 

tolEim merdy for the rij^t to fidi for a mile along the 
Claire, and ano1±ier for t^ privilege of maintaining the y 
baronial mill, with cc«Teqp<»xding perquisites, in an out-/^ 
lying section of the s^paeury.i KevertheleM, as a rule a k 
means a sectirm land held by a person df noble 
lie do« not own tSs fi5idT>y comi^ete d®bt, 
but pays a kind of rent to his suzerain in the form of ^ 
military service, of sums of micmey in various emergendes 
determined upon, and of various other kinds df moral 
md material as ds tance. Ordinarily every feudal lord- 
ship will center round a castle; oe, failing that, a forta- 
lice, a strong tower capaUe of considerable defease, or a 
manor houw not vulnerable to mere raiders. Every 
noble fief holder claims the right to have his own banner; 
to a seal to validate his docu- 
ments; azrd of late there have 
been appearing insignia soon to be 
known as heraldic coabi of anna, 
which will be used or dl^>layed 
by everybody of **gentle condi- 
tion.*’ Many fief hdders also 
daim the right to odn money, 
even when their lanihi are on a 
very modMt scate; but uttseraisa 
are grMluaUy curti^ttg thie privi- 
lege, bMe-b«m marchanto chtarl- 
iddy e(»nplain that toa mtets ci 
the leseer aeignaurt atrlke 
money too fUll of aJ!^ and of vem^kaialy variable 
rtaadarthi; md, indeed, theve even taUc that tiite 

>Tbe right to pnAi hen osrtite beridvM ooukl eoBitttoto e 
ftii; to to a tawtiea, aer* dliM tolh oeOeetod at a osrtiia bridtoa 
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privilege of coining is likely to be monopolized by the 
king. 

Feudalism, if systematized, would seem an admirably 
articulated system, extending upward from the petty 
nobles to the king or even the emperor.* The little castd* 
lanswould do homage to the barons, 
they to the viscounts, they to the 
counts, they to the dukes, and th^r 
to the supreme suzerain. His Grace 
Philip Augustus, at Paris. Actually, 
of course, nothing of the kind oc- 
curs. Not merely do many fief 
holders have several suzerains (as 
does Conon) and serve some of 
them very poorly, but there is no 
real gradation of feudal titlra. 
Conon, a baron, feels himself equal 
to many counts and superior to most viscounts. Tbe 
mighty Count of Champagne holds his head arro- 
gantly as the equal of the Duke of Burgundy. Of 
late years, especially since Philip Augustus began to 
reign (1180), the kings of France have made it dear 
that they are the nug^itiMt of the mighty, and de- 
serve genuine obedience. Yet even now noany sei- 
gneurs grumble, “These lords of Paris are only the 
Capetian dukes who began to call themselves IdiHEi 
some two hundred years ago. Let them wax not too 
proud or we will send them about their budness 
as our forefathers sent the old Carrotinglans." ba 
short, the whole feudal arrangement la utterly confined. 

* The emperor of the Holy Roman Bmpin (Ckrmasy «td tuiy) 
wet ueuelly edoamriedged m the eodal end titutor superior of Om 
W ag of Preace, but he wu never oo n cede d any pnwtioal sosw 
over Preochiaen. 
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DUKES OF BRETAGNE 

(thirteenth century) 
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“Oi^anized anarchy,” despairing scholars of a later 
age will call it. 

Yet there are some pretty definite ndes about fief 
holding. Generally speaking a fief includes enough land 
to maintain at least one knight and his war horse. This 
warrior is obligated usually 
to lead out a number of 
armed villeins, proportionate 
to the nximber of knights. 

The conditions on which the 
estate can be held vary 
infinitely. The great ob li^. 
gation i s military service. 

The average vassal is bound 
to follow his suzerain for 
forty days per year on sum- duke jean or 

^ ^ BRETAGNE (THIRTEENTH AND 

mons to an onensive war. He fourteenth centuries) 
is required to give much 

greater assistance in a strictly defensive war, and espe- 
cially to aid in the defense of his lord’s castle. He has to 
wait on the suzerain at times, when the latter may desire 
a great retinue to give prestige to his court. At such 
gatherings he must likewise assist his lord in dispensing 
justice — a matter sometimes involving considerable re- 
sponsibility for the judges. \Vhen his seigneur marries off 
his eldest daughter, bestows knighthood on his eldest son, 
or needs ransom money, ^if held a prisoner, the vassals 
must contribute, and the St. Aliquis fief holders are 
blessing their patron saints that Alienor and Aimery 
are not their overlord’s children — otherwise they would 
pay for most of the high festivities themselves. They 
must also, when their lord visits them, give him proper 
hospitality in their castles. Of course, they must never 
betray his secrets, adhere to his enemies, or repudiate 
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the pledges made to him. To do ao were “treason," 
the worst of all feudal crimes. 

We have seen that holding a fief usually implies mili- 
taiy service, and that if the estate falls to a woman the 
suzerain can administer the property until the maid is of 
marriageable age, and then give 'her to some competent 
liegeman. It is about the same if the heir is a boy. The 
overlord can exercise guardianship over the fief xmtil the 
lad is old enough to lead out his war band and otherwise 
to prove a desirable vassal. Even when the vassals are 
of satisfactory sex and age, the suzerain is entitled to a 
relief, a mcaiey payment, whenever an old knight dies 
and his battle-worthy son takes over the barony.* This 
is alwasra a fairly heavy lump sum; and is still heavier 
if the fief goes not to the son, but to a collateral har. 
Also, when the vassal wants to sell his fief to some 
stranger, not merely must the suzerain approve the 
change, but he is entitled to an extra large fee, often n 
much as three years’ revenue from the entire holding. 

Nevertheless, when all is said, many fief holders act tt 
if they were anything but humble vassals. Happy is many 
a suzerain when he is so exempt from squabbles with hk 
feudal equals and his own overlord tihat he can oompd hk 
loyal lieges to execute all their promiaet, mid when he can 
indulge in the luxury of dictating to them the manner 
whereby th^ mutt nde their lands. Some of the mottoes 
of the great baronial houses testify how little ti^ feudd 
hierarchy counts with the 1^ of a few strong cs«tlei. 

Boast the mighty Rdums: 

“I>ukei we dUsd^dn: 

Kinp we can't be; 

Boham ere wef 

'SomoUinMtbsrdlsfwasatsopay^ds wlienaiisw masnd&esaw 
in,notm«r^ wtuntlM fMFdiwHwd vsnsslt. 
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And still more arrogant is that of a srigaeur whose 
magnificent fortresa-cbAteau is in the process of erection; 
“No king am I, no prince, no duke: I’m jiwt the Sire of 
Coucy.” And to be “Sire of Couqt” means to dispose 
of sudb. power that when the cancois of Rheims ocMn- 
plain to King Philip against his decKls of vicdenee, the 
king can merely reply, “I can do no more for you than 
pray the Sire of Ooucy to leave you unmolested.” 

S(»netime 8 , in addition to money payments or persemal 
or military servi(0, a vassal is required to msdce sym- 
bolic 9ft8 in token of loyal intentions. Thus annually 
Ccmon sends to the Duke of Quelqueparte three bladk 
horses; while for his holdings of the local abb^, every 
June he presents the abbot with a basket of roses and a 
bunch of lilies, and many other estates are burdened with 
some such peculiar duties.^ 

So long as he dimhaiga his feudal obligstiocui a sel- 
gnetu* can run his barony practically to suit htmsdf. If 
be treats his own vassals and his peasants too out- 
rageously they may ory out to the euxerain lot jtntice, 
and sometimes the overlord will delight in an excuse to 
humtde an arrogant feudatory. But the limits of inter- 
ference are wdl marked. No seigneur shoidd under- 
mine a Idthfbl vassal’s hold on his own sut^ec±s. Svety 
noNe will fstl his own rights threatened if a suserain 
btvha to meddle with a d^Mmd^t, even if that rasson for 
ddbag so it manifest. Many a baron can thmtd^ plsy 
the outrigieoiM tyrant if so the devil bwpires him. He 

n (i gfftate mlpiiiir witt 

if Ids soMrsia, ths ZHiln of Aquftidm, vWtsd him, to watt on dM 

llHItlll iNf 

Hshad to ssrni ths daks and tan kal^tt whii a nssl of pork, bssf. 
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has (as we have seen) to observe the vested ri^^ts of his 
subordinates on the fief; otherwise he may provoke a 
dangerous mutiny within his own castle.^ Baron Gamier 
of St. Aliquis, however, has been typical of many of his 
Mnfig Prisoners, travders, peasants are subject to 
unspeakably brutal treatment. As has been writtaa 
one such seigneur: “He wsa a very IMuto, 
Megsera, Cerberus, or anythii^ you can conceive still 
more horrible. He preferred the daughter <rf his cap- 
tives to their ransom. He tore out the eyes of his own 
children, when in sport they hid thdbr faces under h» 
c lnair He impaled persons of both sexes on stakes. To 
butdier men in the most horrible marmer vms to him an 
agreeable feast.” Of another audh baron, the tremUing 
mnnlra record: “When anyone by fiwce or fraud fdl into 
his hands, the captive noiiht truly say, 'The pains of hell 
have compsosed me about.* Hrsnidde was Ms pudon 
and glury. He treated his wife in an urwpeakably 
bmtalmarmer. Men fearod him, bowed down to him and 
worshiped him!”* 

Evidently, such outrageous seignefun hold thdr lieges 
in a kind of fasdbnated obedience, Just as do the emin 
and atabe^ among the Infidels. Of course, they trest 

I Oae add>t docribe dte dtustkm tayinc tibat nasny a tiarea 
who would order a ttrangsr or ctptivs to be eac e c ut e d in oold Mbod 
without form of trial, would heaitate to have him haaged or he^ 
headed mve by beredbaty emeudoaer ot the eetctMwy, wdbo 
had a veefaed ri^t to perfonn eudh idee mattwn. 

* What ooidd go OQ in totdal femiliae eaerUer, hi die devendi osk^' 
day. It SltMecated by the tab of dirae brothm, nddamss «f : 
Aatouitm^ who quarrded. Two of th«n troaeharouaiy tnvltid the 
ddrd to db^ jdhtt Saater fiedvitiee. They adiad him in bed, pus 
out Ml eyet, and out out bte toi^pM that ha might not danoiane 
them, fba fiwte, however, letlnd out. Their eumraiii, the Dohe 
of AquItahM^ tavagad their bnda with ftre and twerd (ttus ndnisg 
tibcir two londl nft it * j y jf t ' 

own tooguw a^ pm om diek ayee in nisdiiidiem 
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merdfciants aa merely so many objecte for plunder. If 
they do not watch the roa<ite thenaeelves, thiqr noake 
bargains with professional robbers, a^wing the latter 
to infest their seigneuries in return for an agreed diate 
of their booty. Even itoble folk are liable to be seised, 
imprisoned, and perhaps tortured to get a ransom. If 
you cannot find the deniers, you may leave your bones in 
a foul dungeon . 

Neverthele», St. Michael and aU angels be praised! 
this e\dl is abating. In the ^Urect royal dominkms such 
“men of sin” have been rooted out since old Lrniis Vi’s 
time. The Church is using its great influence agaixuit 
evil sires. The communal towns are waxing strcmg axui 
sending dvic armies to besiege thdr towers and protect 
the roads. The better class of seigneurs also unite 
agamst these disgraces to nobility. As for Baron 
Gamier, he died betim^ for Us suxerlan tl» dulce 
(weary of complaints) was about to cbU out the levy of 
the duchy tmd attack St. Aik)uis. In other words, law 
and order are pwdually asserting thenwdvet Uhsr the 
luQrdsy of petty tyrannies, yet there ere et£Q qiMersome 
happenings on every eeigneury, end the amount dl 
arUbery power pos sesse d tlw average faeron is not 
good even for a amsdentloia mui hi|^>min(fod man. 

It is mt the theoretical powers of a seigneur, but his 
aohutl mental and olttinMS phyi^al atHUty, whkh de> 
ta^shiee the red extent dT his powOT. Fiefo ere anything 
but ^ade. They are ahva:^ growing or dfantoiehtng. 
A capable seigneur it always attracting new lantto to 
Maedf. He ejects unlsithM vassals ind Kids tbtir 
edx^ to Ida own persoiMd domdb land. Heinducxwbds 
vansd’s vassals to traM^ iliair aSei^anos directiy to 
Ite. He wins land foom hto ntightMn by tUreet coiio 
ftost. He induces his n ei g hbor ’s vastals to desert to 
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the better protection of his suaerainty. He negotiates 
advantageous marriage treaties for his relatives which 
bring new baronies into his dynasty. When his own 
suzeimn needs his military aid b<yond the orthodox 
“forty days,” he sells his asaatance for cash, lands, or 
valuable privileges. 

Then, often when such an ag^resmve seigneur dies, lus 
whole pretentious fief crumbles rapidly. Hte eldest eon 
is entitled to the central castle, and the lion’s ihare of 
the barony, but not to the whole. The youngor lads each 
detach something, and Ihe daughters cannot be denied 
a portion.^ The suzerain presses all kinds of demands 
upon the weakened heir. So do ncijfdiboring sdgneurs 
who are the new baron’s feudal equals. One little 
quarrel after another has to be compoimded after 
ruinous concessions. Worst of all, the direct vanah of 
the incoming baton refuse him homage, hunt up mcoe 
congenial suzeraina, or, if swearing ffislty, nevertbdess 
commit perjury by the treacherous way they execute 
their oaths. In a few years what has appeared a power- 
ful fief, under a young or incapable baron seems on the 
very edge of ruin — its lord reduced to a single csatle, with 
perhaps some questimi whether he can defend even that 

Through such a peril Conon passed inevitably when, 
as a very youthful krU|^t b« took over tlM eetatoi of 
his unbiased unde. Only the Mints’ favor, Ids mothev’s 
wise oounsds, and his own high looks «nd stros^ atm 
kept the fiel tCHfether. But after the vmmI petty nobles 
had been duly impreiaed with the fact that, even the 
new baron w«re l«w of a Moody tyrant than bhi pred- 
ecessor, be could storm a defiant fortaUce mad bdiaid 

elweme ei a shiet rde of pritMtHiitufe la Fraaos lad 
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its rebdlious coaster, the barony settled down to rdiattve 
peace. There was a xneeting at St. Aliquis of ail the 
vassals. Conon, clothed in full armor, then pr«^ted 
himsdf in the great hidl. 

“Wai you have Sire Concai, the nephew of your late 
lord, as your present undoubted baron and sustain?” 
demanded Sire Eustace, the seneschal. 

*‘Fiat! Fiat! — So be it!” doouted aU the knii^te. 
Whereat teich in turn did homage; and Conon was now 
ti^ liege lord by evtey Christian and feudal law. Next 
Cooon himself visited the Ehike of Quelqueparte, paid 
his rdief, in turn did his own homage; and henceforth 
had his position completely recognuexl. 

From that time Conon had been obeyed by his wtssals 
with reasonable fidelity. They had never refused 
military service; they had foui^t roimd hit standard 
very faithMly at the great battle of BouvinM; they had 
l^ven him no reason to doubt that if he we» hard bestead 
they would discharge the other feudal duties of ^dSnod* 
iog his persem at tihe haxaid of their lives, of redgtdxig a 
horse to him that he mii^t save himsdlf in a battla, or 
even df going prisoner for Mm to secure his relMne, If ha 
were captive. On the oth«- hand, Conon h^l earned 
d«eir love proving himaelf a very honomtde seigneur. 
When his vismI, Sire teonwrd, had died, leaving only a 
tdber son* he adndnisterBd the lad’s fidf very wiedy mid 
gave it bade a Itttie ridtar» if anytMng, whan the hdr 
came of ags. When anodm va^ had faUm into a 
fisid with a ndghbcKing dre, Coim h^ rnUitaty 

hdi;^ dthoc^ it wm not Ui direct quarrd. Ke had 
l etpect ed the wivee and daim^tort of hte petty tM^ee m 
they had bean Ms ilstars. In diMt, on St. 
Aliqid* bad baen almost rsailaed that hapi^ rdatkai 
lu ttm iKnf ***rhe adgneur owsi faith 
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and loyalty to his ‘man’ as much as the man to his 
seigneur.” 

Nevertheless, Conon (“vrise as a serpent, but not 
Viar mlftsa as a dove,” as Father Ghr^orie says, pithily) 
takes nothing for granted. Twice he has somewhat 
formally naade the circuit of his seigneury, stewing at 
e ach c£^e, aUowing each little sire to show hosj^tality, 
and then receiving again his pledges. Homage can be 
done many times. The more often it is repeated the 
more likely it will be effective.^ Your vaassd who vnnm 
feialty last Chratmas is much more likely to obey the 
ban (the call to arms) than he who took his oath ten 
years ago. The St. Mquis vassals have all performed 
this devoir quite recmtly, save <me, She Andr6 of the 
sizable castle of Le Chenevert, whose father died la^ 
Lent, and who lu» waited for the present fdtes to take 
his vows and reedve due invwditure. 

This ceremony, therefore, takes place some day after 
the wedding feast. There is nothing hmniliating therein 
for Sire Andrd; on the contrary, he is to have many 
of the noble guests be witnesMS — they will serve to eon* 
firm hte title to his father’s fief. 

The i^t hall has been cleared. Messire Conon dtt 
In his high cludr under the canopy. He wears hU ertalcM 
and hte velvet cap of jmsence. Adda aits at Ids dde, 
with many cavaliers on dther hand. The other i|p 
AlidlQis vMsils and the noble leaders of the tas^e al 

atxa, dl in best armor, stand before the dais in a MMsi*’ 
drde. ^ Bustaoe hdds a hmoe widh a ngj 
penaon, Ito Attdri, in tUvered mail and hihaaft ai^ 
Ids sword jkded, eoam forward, steps to the ddill 
aM lamk, Conon rises, extemis boto hsnd t, 

^Boaurn Buy to lileasd sooMwiMt to meekmtkm tat s IstaS ' 
inon rsosBtb pwaumto tto pastor tas dteetlvwm , 
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and get their cases transferred to a special Church 
tribunal.' The question really is: Has a nxan been given 
everything due to others of his own class? If not, there 
is denial of justice. 

The laws enforced in the St. Aliquis region are the dd 
'customary laws in use ever since the Prankish barba- 
rians’ invasions. Many of these laws have never been 
reduced to writing— at least for local purposes — ^but sage 
men know them. There are no professiorral jurists in 
, the barony. Sire Eustace, the seneschal, understands the 
regiaial law better than any other layman around the 
•castle, though he in turn is surpassed by Father Grigdire. 
The latter has, indeed, a certain knowledge of the Canon 
law of the Church, far more elaborate than any local 
territorial system, and he has even turned over volumi- 
nous parchments of the old Roman law codified by the 
mif^ty Emperor Justinian. Up at Paris, round the 
king there are now trained lawyers, splitters of faa hairs, 
who say that this Roman law Ut far more desirable than 
any local “costemutry law," and they are even endeavor- 
ing (m the king extends his power) to make the Code of 
Justitdan the basis for the entire law of France. But 
conditUms on moct baronies are still pretty simple, the 
qtiestiwu to be settled call merely for common tenee and 
a reid love of fair play on the part of the judgee. One 
can live proqierousty and die pkm^y tmder rough-and- 
ready tawe administered with great infmtnality. 

CqRon has "high justice "over hit vareals and peasanti. 
^This tomm abeoiute power of life and death ov«r any 
ncm-ttoble on the eeigneury, unleN, ItuSeed, the bMOct 
dioadd ontnge merchants bound to a privih^eed tree 
city, or some other wayfarers tmder the apecifle pro^ 
ti<m<^tbelctogort)MDi)dn<^Qu^iMgMute^ lfmxlm|s 

'Ssspihsmsaot. 
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noblemen get into trouble, it will depend on circumstance* 
whether Conon undertakes to handle their cases himsdlf,, 
or refers them to his suzerain, the duke. The right of 
seigneurs to powers of justice on their own lands even 
over high nobles is, however, tenaciously affirmed, and* 
it is only with difficulty the duke and, above him, the^ 
Tring can get some cases remitted to their tribunals. ‘ If, 
however, the alleged offender is a monk, he will be 
handed over to the local abbot or, if a priest, to the 
bishop of Pontdebois to be dealt with according to the 
law of the Church. 

Even the lesser sires have “low justice,” with the 
privilege of clapping villeins in the stocks, flogging, and 
imprisoning for a considerable time for minor offense; 
and robbers caught on their lands in the act of crime can 
be executed summarily. But serious cases have to go 
to the <x>urt of the baron as high justidar, as wen as aU ' 
the petty cases whidr have arisen cm that lord's personal 
dominions. If the litigants are peasants, the wheels of 
justioe move very mpidly. There is a ctecided absence 
of fcxcmslitiai. 

A great many disputes go before the provost's «nirt, 
presided ovar by Sire Macaire, a knight of the least 
exalted data, who is Conon’s “flrit provost.” We shall 
see later how the barcm's provoats praeticaUy control 
the life of the p<»sants.* One of ffire Macaire's main 
duties is to chase down offondcri, acting as a kind of 
siutriff, and after that to try dnem. Among the brawling, 
brutal peasantry there Is alwaj^ a deplorable amount 

> Ofooiass, s artw grasri^ ii idwte d s psaessM* travtUni 

fcdght, or, Snr ffist msttw, a vtn^ In lawhi] «rnBid toieg thraui^ 
the barony, eotihi be eHed before hie eiuwmin'B own tribunal tw 
“denial ^ JuaHcs,*’ and iriyht (In oaeaa) have his eriwie 

poririoo put ba JaofMsdy* 

*Saep. MO. 
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of crime. The seigneury has been blessed with a 
comparative absence of bandits, but ever and anon a 
Pontdebois merchant gets stripped, a girl is carried off 
into the woods, or even the body of a traveler is found 
by the roadside. All this renders Sire Macaire’s office 
no sinecure. 

Small penalties are handed down every day, but more 
'' serious matters must wait for those intervals when 
Messire Conon calls his noble vassals to his *‘plaids” 
or “assizes.” Every fief holder is expected to come and 
to give his lord good counsel as to what ought to be 
done, especially if any of the litigants are noble, and 
to give him material aid, if needs be, in executing the 
decision reached.* This last is very important, for if a 
vfief holder is dissatisfied with a verdict, he has a technierd 
right to declare the decision “unjiat ” and demand that 
it be settled by “ordeal of battle” — the drwl not bdng 
between the defeated suitor and his adversary, but 
between this suitor and his judge! 

All men know of what happened (according to the 
“Song of Roland”) in the case of the traitor Qaaekm. 
This scoundrel, who had betrayed his tuserain Chiurle- 
magne and had caused the brave Roland’s death, was 
adzed by the emperor, but he demanded “judgm«ait 
his peers.” Charlemagne could not deny this ekdm. . 
Ete convoked the hit^ barema, whereupon; Lord Pinsbd,' 
Qairdon’s kinstrum, announced that “he wotdd give tie 
lie with the sword” to any seigneur who voted fer 
ptudsbment. AU the bsrons wen afraid. PinaM wm 
a miidit^ warrior. They reported an acqulttid toOui;^ 
xQ^pM. The ndghty emi^ror raged, but fdt hdplew 

*0a soonait of the ntpens* md Woubls invdvsd te attssAsE 
the tviserds's eowt, sad because of the riela of settos sc Judae, 
feudal ol^kpdea wee olba poor^ diadswfad. 
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until he discovered the brave knight Thierry of Anjou, 
who boldly asserted that “Ganelon deserves death.’" 

Instantly Pinabel strode forward and cried to the 
assize of nobles: “I say that Thierry has lied. I will 
fight!” and at once Charlemagne took pledges from both 
champions that they would stand the ordeal."" Each 
warrior then promptly went to mass, partook of the 
Sacrament, and bestowed great gifts on the monasteries. 
Next they met in mortal combat. After a desperate 
duel Thierry smote his foe ‘^through the nasal of the 
helmet . . - and t^ierewith the brain of Pinabel went 
gushing from his head."" There was no appeal from that 
verdict! Well cotitent, Charlemagne immediately caused 
Ganelon to be pulled asunder by four fierce stallions. 

However, these noble usages are falling into deca- 
dence. Certes, it is an unknightly thing when both 
litigants are young cavaliers, evenly matched, and when 
the issue concerns honor rather than legal technicalities, 
for them to insist that the matter be settled merely by a ^ 
peaceful verdict, as if they had been wrangling merchants. 
But the Church, the men of books, and the higher 
suzerains discourage this practice, especially when the 
cases are intricate, and one of the litigants cannot fight 
efficiently or provide a champion. As for challenging a 
judge after a disagreeable verdict, the thing is becoming 
dangerous, for all the other judges will feel boimd to 
support him.^ 

The mc«t likely happening is for the defeated litigant 
to retire to his castle, summon his followers, and defy the 
court to enforce its verdict. This happened with a sire 

^It was clearly recognized, also, that the “right of duel” was 
subject to abuses, and successful efforts were made to limit it to 
(1) very serious offenses; (2) cases where there was no direct evi- 
dence, but cmly circumstantial evidence, against the accused. 
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of the Court of Trabey, a neii^bbor of Con<ai’8. &dd 
sire, having been ordered by his peers to give up a manor 
he had been withholding from his young nephew, sent a 
pursuivant before their tribunal formally declaring war. 
The entire seigneury had to arm and actually storm 
his castle before he would submit. 

However, most St. Aliquis cases concern not tihe noWes, 
'“but only villeins, and with these (thanks be to HeaveaQ 
short shrifts are permitted. The provost can handle the 
run of crimes when the barem is busy; but a good 
I seigneur acts as his own judge if possible. Even 
the festival period it is needM for Conmi to put 
his pleasures one morning to mount the seat of justice. 
In wintertime the tribunal is, of counw, in the great hah, 
but in such glorious weather a big shade tree in the 
garden is far preferable.* Here the baron occupies a 
'high chair. Sire Eustace sits on a stool at his ri|^ 
' Sire Andr6 and another vaMsl at his left as “assettots,’* 
for no wise lord acts without council. Father Qr^oire 
% stands near by, ready to administer oaths on Uie bar of 
reliot; Sire Macaire, the provost, brings up the litiganbt 
and acts as a kind of state attorney. 

For the most part it is a sordid, commonplace burinsis. 
Two villdns dispute the ownership of a yoke of 
A peddler from Pontdebois demands payment from a 
w^-to-do farmer for some tinea. An old man it resistb^ 
the demands of his eldest ton that he be put 
guardianship: the youngar ddidren say that tMl 
toother real^ covets the farm. Xf the ewurt’s dedskeis 
are not so wise asSdomon’t, th^ are speedy and pa^ 
represent substantial justim. But thcra is mffl s 
serious business in har^ The news of the at M 

* The oMdl^uis IX tokUng court ui^ inMttrsslalte 
rayd Sarest at Vhosmw wU be roesitod as tyiitoat of 
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AKquis has been bruited abroad. All the evil spirits of 
the region have discovered their chance. Certain dis- 
charged mercenary soldiers have actually invaded a 
village, stolen the peasants* com, pigs, and chickens, 
insulted their women, and crowned their deeds by firing 
many cottages and setting upon three jongleurs bound 
for the tourney. They were in the very act of robbing 
them to their skin when a party* of the provost’s men, 
(XHning up, managed to sei^e two of these sturdy rascals. 
Sire Macaire has also arrested a young peasant who 
stabbed an older farmer painfully while they wrangled 
aver a calf. 

This second case is settled summarily. The defendant 
is of bad reputation. He must stand all day in the 
pillary, and then to be branded on his forehead with 
a red-hot iron, that all men may beware of him. As for 
the alleged bandits, the case is not so simple. They 
beep a sullen silence and refuse to betray the lair of their 
comrades who have escaped. The provost intimates 
that they may be halegrinSy and outlaws of the foulest 
typtj said to violate tombs and devour human flesh. 
Vay possibly they may have belonged to that notorious 
gang of brigands many of which King Philip lured inside 
the walls of Bourges, then closed the gates and slew them, 
thus capturing all their plimder. Such fellows are,^ of 
course, food for the crows, but they must not be allowed 
to get out of life too easily. 

^‘Liet the baron command preparatory torture?” sug- 
gests Sire Macaire, with a sinister smile. Conon nods. 
The two beastlike wretches groan and strain at their 
fetters. Preparatory torture, they know well, is inflicted 
both to get a confession of guilt and also to extort 
details about accomplices. 

It is no pleasure to follow the provost, his guards, 
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and his prisonerB to a certain tower, where in a lower 
vaulted room there are various iron and wooden instru- 
ments. We are pven to understand that torture is a 
pretty usual part of criminsd proceeding^, unless the 
defendant is a noble whose alleged crime does not toudh 
the safety of the state. It is true that wise men have 
discouraged the practice. What seems clearer than that 
which Pope Nicholas I wrote a.d. 866? “A confesskai 
must be voluntary and not forced. By means of torture 
an iimocent man may suffer to the uttermost withmrt 
making any avowal — in such a case what a crime fitt’ 
the judge! Or a person may be subdued by pain, and 
acknowledge himself guilty, though he be innocent— 
which throws an equally great sin upon the tribunal.” 
Nevertheless, the Church is said now to be allowing 
torture in her own ecxlesiastical couuts, and Sire Ma- 
cfure would tell us cynically that ** torture is a sovereign 
. means wherewith to work miradea — to make the dumb 
speak.” 

Torture at St. Aliquis is administered by a aober>faoed 
man in a curious yellow dros. He is known aa Mahm^ 
''Denis,' the baron’s ‘‘sworn esocutioner.” He acta m 
torturer, chief jailer, and also attends to behea ding * and 
hangings. To be a profesaiond hangman implies cooaidetw 
able ostracism. Hangmen’s famiHi» have to marry 
’among thanselves, between Hef and fief; hanpnen% 
soos follow their fathers* calUng. On the other t Mm d, the 
podtiOT is m assured one, with good perquMtee ted 
not top muds labor. Mattrs I>enis it a quiet and ideal 
man, wbo cm eichoit condemned ctisdndte qpdte m 

'OuSdda tiw bareoy ha muM pfebshb'' he keomi by tbsaasoe 
cJ ttot wlgaeay bs w r ve d e . g., "Igaftrs Bt. Mkpiith” Dam it 
tiMvnvtoftb* Rsvehiitiat tiba dUd ttamgRiaa of tbs oagllal of 
Fnates wn "Mmiisar Park.” 
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sanctimoniously as a priest; but his piety never compds 
him to false mercy. 

There are assuredly many ways of helping trans- 
gi^sors to make a complete confession. Forms of 
torture vary from region to region. In Brittany the 
culprit is often tied in an iron chair and gradually 
brought near to a blazing fire; but in Normandy the 
effect seems best when one thumb is squeezed by a 
of screw in the ordinary, and both thumbs in the 
etraordinmy (doubly severe) torture. At Autun they 
have an ingenious method. After high boots of spongy 
have been put on the culprit’s feet, he is tied 
near a large fire and boiling water is poured on the boots, 
which penetrates the leather, eats away the flesh, and 
vouchsafes a foretaste of the pangs of hell. 

At Orl6ans they have another method. The accused’s 
are tied behind his back, and a ring fastened to 
t h»m. By this ring the unhappy fellow is lifted from the 
floca: and hung up in midair. If they then desire the 
“extraordinary” torture, weights of some two hundred 
and fifty pounds are attadied to his feet. He is hoisted 
to the ceiling by a pulley, and presently allowed to fall 
with a jerk, dislocating his limbs.^ 

There are, indeed, many simpler, more convenient 
methods of torture. You can inject boiling water, 
vinegar, or oil into the accused, apply hot pitch, place 
hot eggs under the armpits, thrust sharp-comered dice 
brtween the skin and flesh, tie lighted candles to the 
hands so that they can be consumed simultaneously 
with the wax, or allow water to drip from a great 'height 
upon the stomach. This, curiously enough, is said to 

^This method of torture by “squasations” seems to have been 
the one ordinarily used in the Inquisition, which began its unhappy 
Ustoiy in the thirteenth century. 
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sanctimoniously as a priest; but his piety never compels 
him to false mercy. 

There are assuredly many ways of helping trans- 
gressors to nuke a complete confession. Forms of 
torture vary from region to region. In Brittany the 
culprit is often tied in an iron chair and gpradually 
brought near to a blazing fire; but in Normandy the 
effect seems best when one thumb is squeezed by a 
vinri of screw in the ordinary, and both thumbs in the 
extraordinary (doubly severe) torture. At Autun they 
have an ingenious method. After high boots of spongy 
leather have been put on the culprit’s feet, he is tied 
near a large fire and boiling water is poured on the boots, 
which penetrates the leather, eats away the fiesh, and 
vouchsafes a foretaste of the pangs of hell. 

At OrWans they have another method. The accused’s 
hflnda are tied behind his back, end a ring fastened to 
them. By this ring the unhappy fellow is lifted from the 
floor and hung up in midair. If they thou dedre the 
“extraordinary” torture, weights of some two hundred 
and fifty pounds are attadied to his feet. He is hdisted 
to ceiling by a pulley, and presenriy allowed to fiall 
with a jerk, dislocating his limbs.* 

There are, indeed, many simpler, more convenleut 
methods of torture. You can inject boiling water, 
vinqpur, or oil into the accused, apply hot pitdh, place 
htH: under the armpits, Uurust sharp-C(»n«ed dice 

betweeao the skin and flesh, tie lighted cantUai to the 
hands so that they can be consumed shnultaneotudy 
with the wax, or allow water to drip from a great height 
upon the stomach. This, curiously eno«Mpi, is said to 

* This swdied of tortui* tqr **tqiMsatiom'' iMmt to hsva bssn 
ttw OfCM orditiarily ustd to tlw toqds l Uae , whh^ bapn its 
Usteiy is tiw UdrtiMith cmtwy. 
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break down the most stubborn criminals, as will watering 
the soles of the feet with salted water, and allowing 
goats to lick the same. 

However, the ordinary method is the rack. Then 
the offender is laid on a wooden trestle, cools are bouid 
to his limbs and then steadily tightened with winc^ 
Baron Gamier in his day took great interest in obtafa^ 
a well-made rack. It now is put to proper use in “ stretdt- 
ing” the two brigands. Happily, these culprits break 
down after the first of them has undergone a few turns 
before his limbs are dislocated; and to the pravo^s 
satisfaction they howl out sundry details as to how 
thdr comrades can be taken. The prisoners ate there- 
fore remanded to custody until their statements can 
be investigated. Woe to them if they have lied I In 
that event there are promised them much keener tortures 
to make them weary of life. 

While Sire Macaire is therefore leading h!s band after 
the remaining brigands, Maltre Denis conducts the two 
captives back to prison. Really it ia only a few feet 
the great hall of state in the palais, to the cells under 
the old donjon. In their confinement the priscmers can 
hear the revelry of the barm’s guests. Through their 
airholn drifts the jmgleur's music. They can •inywt, 
at times, catch the swi^ and rustle of the rich dreaiei 
ot the noblewomen. Conon is accounted • madifti 
custodian oc»npared with his unde, but he does not 
let dEfstulers forget their sins because of kindnees. 

^ NoMe iwisonwrs a» emtitled to reUtdvely comfmtable 
tiuarters, to double rations df deamt food, to give M 
^ thdr aU<^^ ^mee is not a very boivy one, md tohe 
rdeued <m reasonable ranacmi if are osptlvn tdsm. 

' Vmdns have so such prIvUegM. Th^ are fortunate S 
first they an not Gripped naked ae a pair toop 
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before the lock rattl« behind them. They are usually 
cast into filthy holes, sometimes with water numing 
across the floor, and with reptiles breeding in the mire. In 
Paris, where the king is considered more tender-hearted 
than the average seigneur, we hear of a cell of only eleven 
by seven feet in which ten people have been thrust to 
spend the night. Of course, these were not great crimi- 
nals. The latter might enjoy the chausse d hypocms, 
where a man had his feet ccmtinually in water, or the 
fosse, a jug-shaped rotmd chamber let into the bowds 
of the rock, into which prisoners must be lowers by a 
pulley from the ceiling;* or a Little-Ease chamber, where 
one could neither sit nor stand. If, however, you have 
mcmey you can sometimes bribe the tumk<^ into 
letting you have a cell more private and less noisome, 
with the luxury of bedding and a chair;* but in any aue 
he who eaters a feudal prisrm had bettor invoke Us patrcm 
saint. 

Mattre Denis has not treated the two brigands quite 
so badly as lay in his power. He has left them their 
dothes— eince they are sure to be executed and he can 
get the raiment later. He has nc^ put them in the 
fosse (where Barcm Gamier had smnetimes dnqpped 
his victims) becaun of the trouble later of hoisting risem 
out. He gives them coarae bread and scene nuNit not 
unfit fot dogs, at the aame time adviring them '*oa his 
word as a Christian*’ to cocdTer widh Father Qr^oire. 

* This me one of th« hmem OuNkttts (“Chaffibws of Ferart- 
fiihMM) or Vade-tn-paos (D«pMrt>ia.pMe«) eells wtHHs the 
otun could be left to etervo in dbdi darime e e, or pedtepi be M tqr 
s ftw scrape ftuag down ftwn the hde fat the vautttef. 

' It wu a great cene ee rion fat the Psrie prisons whoa the gevem- 
swfa ofdwed that tiie Jailers fat the more pubHc ererda shouki "keep 
iergs bedae oa the paveatent, ao that the priaoaan asight fat water 
whsaever thagr wUhad." 
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The naiserable pair are not long uncertdn aboat 
their fate. They have told the truth about the Udr of 
their comrades. The provost’s band surprises the spot 
Six hardened rogues, in the very act of counting thdr 
plunder, are overpowered. But why weary Messire 
the Baron with the empty form of trying these robbers 
when there is no mortal doubt of their guilt and no i«w 
information is to be extracted from them? Their throats 
are therefore cut as unceremonioialy as the cook’s boy ‘ 
attends to pigeons. The next day, wholly casually, 
Sire Macaire reports his good success to his lord, and 
remarks, "I presume, fair Sire, that Denis can the 
two he has in the dungeon.” Conon (just arrangii^ a 
hawking party) rejoins: “As soon as the chaplsun can 
shrive them.” Why, again, should the prisoners com- 
plain? They are certainly allowed to prepare decently 
for the next world, a favor entirely denied their 

If there had been any real doubt as to the guilt of the 
two bandits, they mi^t in d«iperation have tried to 
clear themselves by ordeal. If they could have picked 
a stone out of a caldron of baling wat^, lifted and 
carried a red-hot iron, or even partaken of the HcJy 
Sacrament (first calling on Ood to strike thcnn Hofid ^ 

' they were guilty), and after such a test seemed mme the 
worse, they migdit have had some claim to go free. 
'■Ordteolj are an old Germanic usage. They seem to . 
the dedsion to aU-seeing God. But ever since Chads*” 
magne’s day have been fsOling into disfavor. Qteitt 
^urchmen are ordhaarUy too intelligrat to moomrags 
diem. Men learned in the law say that diten th^ wrert 
justice. Brave knights declare the mdy ordeal worth 
havkig is a duel between two champiotw. 

Somedmea, instead of wrangling, dindcs have under* 
taken to prove themaelvee right by “paw^hig 
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gje»» — ^walking down a narrow lane between two great 
piles of blazing fagots, and trusting that Heaven will 
guard them even as it did the three Hebrew duldren in 
Nebuchadnezzar’s furnace. Such tests sddom are satis* 
factory. Men still dispute about the ordeal of the monk 
Peter Barthelmey during the First Crusade. He was 
accused of a pretended miracle and tried to vindicate him* 
sdf by “passing through fire alive.” All agreed that he 
emerged from the flames alive; yet in a few d*^ he 
di yt. His foes said because he was sorely burned; his 
friends because, althovm^ unscathed by the fire, he was 
maely trampled upon by the crowd that ruined up to 
discover his fatet 

The only time one can ordinarily rdly upcm ordeals is 
in tests for witchcraft. If an old woman is so accused, 
she must be tied hand and foot and cast into the river. 
If she floats, the devil is aiding; draw her out, therefore, 
and bum her at the stake. If ^e (finks (as in a case 
recently at Pontdebois) she is innocent. Unfortuna^y, 
in this instance the poor wretch went to die bottom 
before th^ could determine that she was guiltlMt; but 
the saints know their own, and doubtless they have 
ll^ven recompense and rest to her soul. 

Naturally many petty offenses do not dmerve death. 
The criminals are usually too poor to pay flnes, and it is 
a waste of honest fdk’s bread to let them spend set 
terms in prisem. For small irfisdssneanants it is often 
enottii^ to drive the rasmls armmd the neighboring 
viQiges in a cart, calling out theif tmem amid hoot- 
hgs imd elmwers of offal. But in the village beyond 
tto Claire to located the pillory for a large dam of rogues. • 
It to a Idnd of high smdRTc^ with sevmdi sets of chains and 
wooden collars, throui^ which the offendors* arms md 
heah are thrust, while they stsmd for hours, in hot sun 
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or winter cold, exposed to the jeerings and pebbles of 
the assembled idlers gathered beneath. 

The next stage of penalty is sometimes a public 
"flogging. The prisoner is stripped to the waist and 
driven around the seigneury. At each crossroads his 
guards give so many blows over the Moulders with a 
knotted rope. We have seen how branding was ordered 
for one young miscreant to put on him an ineffaceable 
stigma; and not infrequently one can meet both men 
and women with a hand lopped off, or even an eye 
gouged out, as a merciful substitute for their true deserts 
upon the gallows. Old Baron Gamier once, when 
peculiarly incensed, ordered the “hot bowl” — namdy, 
that a red-hot brazier should be passed before the eyes 
of his victim until sight was destroyed. 

But if a villein has committed a great crime he w«ce 
■“ best dismissed from an overtroubled world. Dead men 
never bother the provost twice. All over France you 
will find a gallows almost as oMXunon a sight in the 
landscape as a castle, an abbey, or a village. Many a 
fine spreading tree by the roadway has a skeleton be- 
dangling from one of its limbs. It is a lucky family of 
peasants which has not had some member thereof 
hanged, and even then plenty of rogues will die in their 
beds. Considering the general wickedness abroad, it 
seems as if there were a perpetual race betwem the 
criminals and the hanpaen, with the criminals well to 
the. fc«re.' 

There are almost as many forms of execution m tlMre 
are of torture. Fearfrtl criminal, gross blasphemers, 

oMirae, the terrible aeverity of rite penaltiac made namr 
penent who were guilty of relatively KaaU otftmm feel that tbay 
bad rimmed beyond pardon. Tbey would, thereTore, btto 

a career of great aetam, to "have tiirir fling" era the inevitable 
gidlowi. 
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and the like img^t be killed by quartering: first their 
flesh might be nipped off by red-hot pinchers and hot 
lead poured into their wounds; then death comes as a 
release by attaching a strong horse to each arm and leg 
and tearing the victim into four parts. Witches, wizards, 
and heretics are, of course, burned, because they thus 
share the dem«it of their patron, the devil. Most 
malefactors, however, find beheading or hangin g the 
ordinary ending. 

Beheading is “honorable.” It is the nobleman’s ' 
expiation for misdeeds. The victim is not deg^raded and 
leaves no stigma upon his children. In England the 
headsman ujnss the az, but in France he ordinarily swings 
a great two-handed sword. A skillful executioner does 
his business at one blow — a most merciful form of 
mortal txit. 

Has^^g, however, is “dishonorable.” Nobles who, 
have esp«ia!ly ezai^perated their judges are sometimes 
subjected to it. Henceforth people will cry, “Their 
father was a felon,” to their disgraced children. When 
a villein is arder«i to die, he is ordinarily hanged, unless 
some other method is specified. In the village near St. 
Aliquia the gallows ia near the pillory. It is not so 
large as that huge gallowa at Montfaucon, near Paris, 
which sees tiM end of so many of the city offenders, and 
where there it e great series ci stone piers with wooden 
crosspier^ arranged in two stmies, making twenty- 
four ocnnpaitinants in all. There are penmanent ladders 
fixed for dfggtftg iq} the criminids. When all the com- 
partintmta are foil and additional room is needed for 
more execution, aonoe dt the tiedetocui are thrown into 
a deep, hideoaa hi the cwiter the etructuie. The 
Im pretentfona it. AUquis giSowt has otfiy four com- ' 
partaoeatt. Tim straeture stands dose to the road, that 
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all may learn how cnei^etic are the baron’s provosts. 
Two compartments are now empty, howevw, and ^ 
Macaire is glad of a dhance to fill them. 

Because the two bandits made prompt confessim 
they are not subjected now to a “previous” tortum— 
that is, to a new racking as an octra punishment btfoie 
execution. Th^r are compelled, however, to petfonn 
•the amende hanorabte* This involves b«ng haled to 
•the parish church in the village. A long candle is thnat 
in the hands of each victim. Th^ are dragged forward 
by a noose, and at the door of the dhurch cast themsdh^ 
down and cry; "We have grievously sitmed agahwt 
Heaven. Our punishment is just. We beg pardon d 
God and man. May Heaven have mercy upon our soulsP 
Then they are forced back to the cart whereem they 
are being trundled to execution. 

“Riding the cart” is a familiar phrase for going to 
the s^ows. For a noble prisoner to be cmnpeiled tb 
take his last journey upon a cart, instead of cavalkm* 
wue upon a horse, is the last touch of degradation. T^ ‘ 
two bandits, securely pinioned, are placed in a two* 
wheded vehicle, attended by Maltre Denis and as 
assistant, and with Father Qhrdgoire repeating prayen. 
They seem followed by all the lewd fdilows of the biMf 
sort in the entire reform, and even certain knif^to aol 
dames, come for the toumamont, are not above cranlei 
their nedfs and gazing after the noisy i»oceatioa. 4 
han<[^ng is ji»t infrequent «ntough in St. iUiquia to sfiost 
a httte exdtemmt. At the gaUows Maltre 
with a fearM dexterity. First cma, next the 
crimJhal it drs^sed up the ladder with the nooee about I4i 
nedk, then swung off into eternity with a merdMi 
q>eed. A good hangman does not let hte victUae mdkt 
Scx« a great fkxdedfanws will be filling aroi^ 
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the gallows, giving .the last rites to the lawbreakers, and 
the ogling crowd will slink away. 

The poor wretches are fortunate in that their anguish 
is not prolonged by such customs as obtain at Paris. 
There many death carts stop at the Convent of the 
Filles-Dieu, where the nuns are obligated to give every 
condemned criminal a glass of wine and three pieces 
of bread. This pathetic meal is seldom refused, and a 
great throng will stand gaping about until it is consumed. 
Father Gr6goire, too, had mercifully refrained from a long 
public exhortation at the gallows as to how, literally, 
“the wages of sin is death,” another custom ere offenders 
are turned off. But after the deed is over, confessor, 
executioner, and provost do not decline their perquisite 
after every such ceremony — a liberal banquet at the 
castle. 

These proceedings have been unpleasant but not 
unusual interludes between such happenings as the 
wedding and the adubbement. It is time to return to 
young Squire Aimery, and see how he has been educated 
and “nourished” preparatory to the greatest event in 
his life. 
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Chapter XI: The Education of a Feudal 
Nobleman. 


the noble troubadour Bertran de Bom, 
i congenial comrade of Richard the 
!iion Hearted, is attributed a little song 
irhich seems re-echoed in many a castle. 

Peace delights me not! 

War — be thou my lot! 

Law — I do not know 
Save a right good blow! 

Even a seigneur who nods pious assent to all that the 
monks and priests affirm in praise of peace wishes in 
his heart that it were not sinful to pray for brisk fight- 
ing. To be a good warrior, to be able to take and give 
hsurd blows, to enjoy the delights of victory ov«r 
doughty adversaries, and finally to die a warrior’s 
death on “the field of honor,” not a “cow’s death” in 
one’s bed — that is the ambition of nearly every noble 
worthy of his gentility. 

Bertran de Bom has again expressed tlus bmtal joy 
in still greater detail: 

I prize no meat or drink bmide 
The cry, “On! On!” from throats that crade: 
The ndghs when frightened steeds run widet 
A riderless and frantic pack, 

And set the forest ringing:^ — 

The calls, “Help! Help!”— the warriom laid 
Beside the moat with brows that fade 
To grass and stubble dhtghv: — 
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And then the bodies past all aid 

Still pierced with broken spear or blade. . . . 

Come barons, haste ye, bringing 
Your vassals for the daring raid; — 

Risk all— <md let the game be played! 

Clearly other and supposedly more peaceful ages will 
find in the Feudal Epoch a very bloody world. 

There is at least this extenuation. Even in France the 
vnnters are cold, the days short, 
the nights long. Castles at best 
are chilly, musty barracks. Many 
people are living in a small space 
and are constantly jostling one 
another. Thanks to sheer ennui, 
manya baron becomes capricious 
and tyrannical. Even in summer- 
time, hunts, hawking, jongleurs’ 
la3re, and tournaments grow stale. 

Often the average cavalier is in a 
receptive mood for war just be- 
cause he is grievously bored. 

The countenances of the older 
warriors around St. Aliquis; the 
great scars on cheek, chin, and 
forehead; the mutilated noses 
and ears — tell how strenuous 
have been most of their lives. 

The scars are badges of honor. Aimery is ni^ regretful 
that there are no slashes on his youthful countenance, 
although Sire Eustace, his mentor, grimly assures him 
“this trouble will pass with time.” Aimery is now nine- 
teen. His brother gave him a careful training, as becom- 
ing the cadet of a great house, and then arranged that he 
be “nourished” — ^that is, taken into the family and edu- 
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cated as squire — hy a powerfial count. Unfortixti^^^j 
just as Aimery was about to deirumd Imigththood of 
lord, the latter suddenly died. He therefore returneti t * 
St. Aliquis and waited some months impatiently, tint-M 
Conon cotdd give him an adubbem«it worthy of the 
St. Aliquis name. 

From earliest youth Airnety has had success in arms 
hdd before him as the one thing worth living for. ^rue 
he has been tar^t to be pious. He understands it 
wdl that God has created prints and monks, who may 
by their ceremcmies and prayers enable the good warriors 
to enter into paradise. But the squire has never had 
the slightest desire to become a cleric himself. 
thanks his divine patronMS, St. Q&nevieve, that Conon 
has not treated him as so many younger brothers are 
treated, and forced him into the Church. What *s it to 
become a laay rich canon, or even a i^lendid lord bishof> 
beside experiencing even the mcxiest joja of a common 
sire with a small castle, a fast hone, good hawks 
and a few stout retainers? Aimery has leimed to atfend 
mass devoutly smd to accept implicitly the teaching 
of the priests, but his moral training is almost entirely 
lM«ed MX "courtesy,” a very secular code Indeed. Hlence 
he acts on the advice i^ven Mm while very yoimg: 
"Honor all churdimoi, but look well to your money.’* 

Another well-ramembered warning is never to put; 
brast in viUelns. He omtxot, indeed, rehxie to deal with 
th e m . He must treat them ordinax% ^th dwemgr, but: 
nerrar brust them m real frtende. l%e igndbte are 
baHtusSy decditifyi. They omnot tmderetmxd a cav- 
aliw’e "honor.” Th«Qr are otpabla all Idnde of base 
v fll ai n iea. A ai^ man wfit hava omstradetf^p onl^ with 
hie nobly bcm pears, pride is no fault ht a beuxna 
edbm deaUx^i idth bfiariom. 
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Although he is to be a warrior, Aimery has been given 
^ certain training in the science of letters- It is true 
-i;hat many seigneurs cannot read a word on the parch- 
ments which their scriveners interpret, draw up, or seal 



for them,^ but this is really very inconvenient. Conon 
is genuinely thankful he is not thus at the mercy of 
Father Gregoire. Another reason for literacy is that de- 
lightful books of romantic adventure are multiplying. 
The younger brother has, therefore, been sent over to 
the school at the neighboring monastery, where (along 
with a few other sons of noblemen) he has had enough 
of the clerk’s art switched into him to be able to read 
French with facility, to pick out certain Latin plirases, 
and to form letters clumsily on wax tablets — ^writing 
with a stylus something after the manner of the ancients.^ 

Once possessed of this wonderful art of reading that 
Aimery had while yet a lad, he could delve into the 
wonderful parchments of romances which told him of 
the brave deeds done of old. Especially, he learned 
all about the Trojan War, which was one long baronial 
feud between North French cavaliers fighting for the 
fair Helen, imprisoned in a strong castle. His sympathy 

^ As late as about 1250 there was a ** grand chamberlain of France” 
who seems to have been absolutely illiterate. 

^ It is risky to generalize as to the extent of learning among the 
average nobles. Some modem students would probably represent 
them as bdmg sometimes better lettered than were Conon and 
Aimery. 
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was excited for Hector as the Tinder dc^. He read of 
many exploits which had escaped the knowledge of 
Homer, but which were well known to Romance trou- 
vftres. He reveled in scenes of slaughter whereof the 
figures are very precise, it being clearly stated that 

870,000 Greeks and 680,000 
Trojans perished in the 
^ege of that remarkable 
Trojan fortr^. 

Almost equally interest- 
ing was the history of Alex- 
ander, based on the versirxi 
of the peeudo-Callisthenes. 
This was very unlike the 
accounts which other ag^ 
consider authentic. Ihe 
names of the battles with 
Darius were altered, strange 
adventures with the Sirem 
crept into the ruurrativ^ 
and firudly Alexander (the 
A TSACHBR HOLDtNo A «»uLi tale imn) died sorely la* 

RMtoTMi by vioiirt-u-Duc from a mcnting that he could not 

conquer France and maka 
Paris his capitaL 

The story of Csesar is also available, but it seensi t/m 
rcnnantic, although Ml of episodes of fairies and dwari^ 
Fear the history of France, Aimery has lesmed that 
the (xnintry was oriidnally settled by exitod Tro^MWl 
later ^ Roount came, and sonM tiim later one maeii 
the great Emperor Charlems^PM, whose esqploibi entwiil 
tbeBOM^vsB vdth Charles MarM't defiMt of the &uaeeaa. 
Charletm^pMt, we gather, oondwsted a mnarto to Ha 
H(^ l4iiid mod took 
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Infidds regained it. Recent French history remains 
very mixed in the young noble’s mind until the great 
Council of Clermont (1095), which launched the First 
Crusade. In the century after that great episode, how- 
ever, the events stand out clearly, and of course he 
knows all the history of the local baronial houses down 
to the story of the petty feud forty years ago between 
two Burgundian counts. 

But what is monk’s or jongleur’s lore compared with 
the true business of a bom cavalier? When he was only 
seven or eight, Aimery was fencing with a blunted sword. 
From ten onward he took more regular fencing lessbns, 
first from Sire Eustace; then from a professional master, 
a keen Gascon, hired by Conon. Equally early he had 
his horse, his hawks, and his dogs; he was taught how 
to care for them entirely himself, and was soon allowed 
to go on long rides alone into the dense forest in order 
to devdop his resourcefulness, sense of direction, and 
woodcraft. Then, as he grew taller, his brother began 
to deliver long lectures for his betterment, even as 
Adela had admonished Alienor. 

One day Conon exhorted him in the style of the old 
Count Guy advising his son Doon in the epic, *‘Doon 
of Mayence.” “Ask questions of good men whom you 
know, but never put trust in a stranger. Every day, 
fair brother, hear the holy mass; and whenever you 
have money give to the poor — ^for God will repay you 
double. Be liberal in gifts to all, for a cavalier who is 
sparing will lose all in the end and die in wretchedness; 
but wherever you can, give without promising to give 
again. When you come to a strange house, cough very 
loudly, for there may be something going on there 
which you ought not to see. When you are in noble 
ccunpeny, play backgammon; you will be the more 
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prized on that account. Never make a noise or jest in 
church; it is done only by unbelievers. If you would 
shun trouble, avoid meddling and pretend to no knowl- 
edge you do not possess. Do not treat your body 
servant as your equal— that is, let him sit by you at 
table or take him to bed with you; for the more htaior 
you do a villein the more he will despise you. After 
you are married by no means tell a secret to your wife; 
for if you let her know it you will repent your act the 
first tiire you vex her.” And with this shrewd thrust at 
Adela the flow of wisdom temporsurily ceases. 

Before he was fifteen Aimery had thus learned to read 
and write, to ride and hawk, to play dbess, dheckers, 
and backgammon, to thrum a harp and sing with dear 
voice, to shoot with the arbalist, and to fence with 
considerable skill. He was also learning to handle a 
light lance and a shield while coi horseback. Then 
ratnii! his first great adventure— his brother sent him 
to the gentle Count of Bemon to be “nourished.” 

The higher the baron the greater his desire to have 
nobly bom lads placed in his castle n nounis, to serve 
as his squires and be trained as cavaliers. Bemon had 
kept three squires simultaneouudy, as did Conon himsdf. 
It is a friendly courtesy to send word to an old oomradte 
in arms (as these two seigneurs had been), saying: 
“You have a fine son [or brother}; send him to be 
'nourished* in my csstle. When he is of ripe ai;e X wSl 
give him fims and a dhargo' and dub him 
Of coum, it vm a high Imnor to be reared by a vify 
great k«d like the Duke of Quelqueparte; but yorngts 
sons as brodiers did xnat often enjqy tudt good forttma. 
Petiy nobles had to send tlwir tons to the samaom of 
poor sires of their own rank, who ootdd keep only one 
squire. 
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Once oxrolled as squire to a count, Aimery soon 
learned that his master was a kind of second father to 
him — rebuking and correcting him with great bluntness, 
but assuming an equal responsibility for his training. 
Hereafter, whatever happened, no ex-squire could fight 
s^ainst his former master without dieer impiety. The 
Emperor Charlemagne once, in a passion, smote the 
hero Roland in the face. Roland turned red. His fist 
denched — ^then he remembered how Charlemagne had 
“nouridied” him. He accepted an insult which to 
him no other mortal might proffer. 

It is hdd that no father or brother can enforce suffi- 
dent discipline over a growing lad, and that " it is prc^w 
he shall learn to obey before he governs, otherwise he will 
not appreciate the nobility of his rank when he becomes 
a knight.” Aimery in the De Bemon castle surely 
received his full share of dUgfipline, not merely from 
the count, but from the two older squires, w^ took 
pains at first to tyrannize over him unmercifully, until 
they becamie knif^ted, «nd he gained two new com- 
panions younger than himself, with whom he played 
the despot in turn. 

In his master’s service Aimery became ezpert in the 
use of arms. First he was allowed to carry the count's 
great sword, lance, and shield, and to learn how the 
ckler nobles cmild handle them. Next he vms givot 
wesgxMM and mail of his own, and began the tedious 
traMng of the tilt yard, discovering that a large part of 
happiness in life would consist in being able to hdd 
Ids lance steady while his horse charidiMI, to strike 
the pdnt fairty on a hostUe diJrid until eidter the tough 
lance nasgiped or his foe was fiung from the saddle, and 
at the sanw time to {Hnch hbi own aaddle t^d^tly with 
hk knees while with Us own shield ffitvering biss^ and 
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head against a mortal blow. Couch, charge, recover— 
couch, charge, recover — he must practice it a thousand 
times. 

Meantime he was attending the count as a constant 
companion. He rose at gray dawn, went to the stables, 
and curried down his master’s best horse; then back to 
the castle to assist his superior to dress. He waited on 
his lord and lady at table. He was responsible for re- 
ceiving noble guests, preparing their chambers and gen- 
erally attending to their comfort. On expeditions he led 
the count’s great war charger when the seigneur rode his 
less fiery palfrey; and he would pass his lord his weapons 
as needed. At tournaments he stood at the edge of the 
lists, ready to rush in and rescue the count from under 
the stamping hor^s if he vrere dismounted. He was 
expected to fight only in emergencies, when his master 
was in great danger; but Bemon was a gallant tmigT't 
and repeatedly in hot forays Aimery had gained the 
chance to use his weapons. 

At the same time he was learning courtesy. He was 
intrusted with the escort of the countess and her dau^- 
ters. He entertained with games, jests and 
noble dames visiting the castle. He learned all the 
details of his master’s affairs. The count was supposed 
to treat him as a kind of younger selfi—intrust him 
with secrets, send him as confidential messengm- cm 
delicate bvaineM, allow him to cany his purse when he 
journeyed, and keep the keys to his cofiTeri when at hone. 
After Aimery becmme first tquhre he was expected ako 
to asdiit the suieschal in a last round of the ctstfe at 
night, to make sure everything was lodksd and guarded; 
then he would sleep at the door of the count's ehathber. 
B^ond a doubt, since the count was an hoRorat^ snd 
capabls mao, Aimery received thereby a tialning ot 
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enormous value. While still a lad he had large responsi- 
bilities thrust upon him, and learned how to transmit 
commands and to handle difficult situations. He was 
versed in all the ordinary occasions of a nobleman. 
When he became a 
knight himself, he 
would be no t3rro in 
all the stem problems 
of feudal life. 

Thus Conon*s 
brother came within 
four years to be an 
admirable datnoi-^ 
seau (little lord), an 
Q>ithetdecidedlymore 
ccMumendatory than 
its partial equivalent 
‘‘squire” (ecuyer, 

diidd bearer).^ 

nf yvMinsa tiJo m?1J S^toredby^^ollet-Le-Duc. from a manuscript 

Ot course, nis mui- in the BibUotbique nalionale. 

taiy training had pro- 
ceeded apace. Soon he was allowed to tilt with his horse 
and lance at the quintain. This is a manikin covered 
with a coat of mail and a shield, and set on a post. The 

^ The sharp distinction between the young att^dants known as 
"l)ages,” and the older “squires,’^ had hardly been worked out by 
A.D. 1220. Sudi young persons could also be called "varlets,” 
bat that name might be given as well to non-noble servitors. When 
dnvalry was at its height the theorjr developed that a nobleman’s 
son diould spend his first to his seventh year at home with his 
xxmther, his ei^th to his fift<£enth in suitable training as a ''page,” 
and from that time till he was one-and-twenty serving as a squire. 

predse demarcation of time was probably seldom adhered to. 
Ms^ ambitious young nobles would s^e much less than seven 
years as a squire. On the other hand, msmy petty nobles might 
rroam squires all their lives, for of means to mnint«*in them- 
selves as self-r^pecting kxnghts. 
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horseman dashes up against it at full gallop, and tries to 
drive his lance through shield and armor. There are many 
variations for making the sport harder. After Aimery 
could strike the quintain with precision he took his 
first tilt against an older squire. Never will he forget 
the grinding shock of the hostile lance splintering upon 
his shield; the almost irresistible force that seemed 
smiting him out of the saddle; the dismay when he 
foxmd his own lance glancing harmlessly off the shield 
of his opponent, slanted at a cunning angle. But practice 
makes perfect. When he finally returned to St. Aliquis 
his own brother was almost unhorsed when they tried 
a friendly course by the barbican. 

So Aimery completed his education. If he has failed 
to learn humility, humanity to villeins, and that high 
respect for women which treats them not merely as 
creatures to be praised and courted, but as one’s moral 
and intellectual equals, he at least has learned a high 
standard of honor in dealing with his fellow nobles. 
The confidences his master has reposed in him have 
made it a fundamental conviction that it were better 
to perish a dozen times than to betray a trust. He 
believes that the word of a cavalier should be better 
than the oath of the ignoble. As for courage, it were 
better to die like Ganelon, tom by wild horses, than to 
show fear in the face of physical danger. He has been 
trained also to cultivate the virtue of generosity to an 
almost ruinous extent. 

Free giving is one of the marks of a true nobleman. 
Lfarg^ is praised by the minstrels almost as much as 
bravery. ^‘He is not a tme knight who is too covetous,” 
Therefore money is likely to flow like water through 
Aunty’s fingers all his life. The one redeeming fact 
will be that, though he will be constantly giving, he 
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will always be as constantly receiving. Among the 
nobles there is an incessant exchanging of gifts — ^horses, 
armor, fura, hawks, and even money. All wealth really 
comes from the peasants, yet their lords dispose carelessly 
of it even though they do not create it. Even the villeins, 
however, will ^mplahi if their masters do not make the 
crowds scramble often for coppers — never realizing that 
these same ct^ppers rqpresent th«r own sweat and 
blood. 

As already stated, Aimery's master had died (to his 
squire’s sincere grief) shortly before the latter could 
have 8*ud to him according to the formula, “Fair Sire, 
I demand of you knighthood.” The young man has 
accordingly returned to St. Aliquis, and waited for some 
action by his brother. Knighthood means for a noble 
youth the attainment of his majority. It involves 
recognition as a complete n«mber of that aristocraqr 
which was Kparated by a great gtdf from the villeins. 
Very rarely can tb* baae-bom hope for that ceremonial 
buffet which admits them to the ce«npany of the gentle. 
If a peaeusnt luu exhibited remarlmble courage and 
intriligence, and above all has rendered some extraor- 
dinary service to a duke or king, scxnetimes his villeia 
blood miy be forgotten officially. Bat even if he is 
knighted, all his life he can be treated ai a social upstart, 
ins datne despised and snubbed by noblewomen, and 
bis very grandefaUdren reminded of the taint of their 
ancestor. 

True, indeed, not sdl mm of not^^ can become 
Icnighbi. Knighthood ordinarily implies having a mini- 
mum of landed property, and abttity to live in misto- 
cmtic idleneee. Mmy poor nobles, and oqpecially the 
younger tons of poor n^^loh remain bachelors, fretting 
upcm thdr etaunrint properties, or serving some sriigneur 
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as mercenaries, and hoping for a stroke of fortune so 
that they can demand knighthood. But they are likely 
to die in their poverty, jealous of the rich sires, yet 
utterly scornful, of the peasants and thanking the saints 
they are above touching a plow, mattock, or other 
vulgar means of livelihood. 

On the other hand, there are many seigneurs who, 
although rich and dubbed as knights, nevertheless give 
the lie to their honors by their effeminacy and luxury. 
They are worse than the baron whom we saw as a 
trouv&re and collector of minstrels^ romances, and 
who even read Latin books. The monkish preachers 
scold such weaklings and pretended gallants. ‘‘To-day 
our warriors are reared in luxury. See them leave for the 
campaign! Are their packs filled with iron, with lances, 
with swords? Not so, but with leathern bottles filled 
with wine, with cheeses, and spits for roasting. One 
would imagine that they were going to a feast in the 
gardens and not to a battle. They carry splendidly 
plated shields; but greatly they hope to bring them 
back undented.’^^ 

Such unworthy knights unquestionably can be found, 
but they have not tainted the whole nobility. Your 
average cavalier has spent his entire life training far 
combat; he dreams of lance thrusts and forays; and the 
least of his sins is that he will shun deadly blows. 

At last the great day for which Aimery has waited 
is at hand. To-morrow Conon will dub him a knight. 

^ The words quoted are those of the Archdeacon Peter of BloUi 
ha r an g uin g about A.D. 1180. 
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Chapter Feudal Weapons and Horses. 

Dubbing a Knight. 

HE thing which really separates a noble 
from a villein is the former’s superiority 
inarms. True, God has made the average 
cavalier more honorable, courteous, and 
sage than the peasant; but, after all, 
his great advantage is material. The 
villeins, poor churls, spend their days with shovdi, 
mattock, or in mechanic toil. Doubtless, they can grow 
wheat, raise pigs, weave cloth, or build houses better 
than their masters, but in the use of arms how utterly 
are they inferior. How can a plowman, though you give 
him weapons, hold his own against a man of gentility 
who has been trained in arms from early boyhood. As 
for the peasants with their ordinary weapons — ^flails, 
boar spears, great knives, scythes set on poles, bows and 
arrows — suppose ten of them meet one experienced 
cavalier in full panoply upon a reliable charger. His 
armor will turn their puny blows. He will, perhaps, 
have brained or pinked through four of them before the 
other six can run into the woods. No wonder nobles 
give the law to villeins! 

The noble is almost It is the 

„jgreat w^ ste that ^ves him inu^jof Jbia 
and a large part of the remainder comes from his mag- 
nificent ijingr, which enables him often to go throu^ 
desperate contests unscathed, and which is so ex- 
pensive that most non-nobles can never afford it. A 
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good cavalier despises mi«iile weapons, he lovw to come 
to grips. Bawxnen aie despised as being always vOteiiia. 
Says a poet, “Coward was he who was the first anher^ 
he was a weakling and dared not come dose to Ids fbe.’’ 

And numy 
*ufe 

cav^rydone,eTOii 
as sang anoth^ 

nainstrel of alege^ 

daiy host, “th«e 
were in it safe 
thousand knq|e^ 
not countii^E 
soldiers of whoa 
no account 
taken.*’ 

Old warricffs db 
like arbi^uita,ihose 
terrible croB8bas% 
wound up srith a 
winch, whidbeiutbb 
base-bom infifeotiy- 
men to send heavy 
bolts dear throcq^ 
shirts of tnaUi 
They are most unknightly thinp. In 1139 a l4ta» 
Council actudly forbade their uae apdnst C^risdsoia 
Arbdtets certaitdy are useM in for dcariog 

lamparbi ot rq^elllfig attack; but tiu^ take ao kng to 
wind after every shot that their value In open iMtlkt 
is Ifodt^ CroMbowmen, mUese earaft^y p ret eefeed 
am be riddm down by cavbhy. So toe §xw^h 9 e ht»dr«l 
ywurs the studied knight win hold hit own. Then aw^ 
ccane tlM Sa|^ fong-bow (Itr snore raidd in its in 
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^han the arbalist), and the day of the infantry will 
return. 

Knights are continuaUy fighting, or at least are 
exercising most rniolently in tourneys; yet the propor- 
tion of contestants slain is not very great. This is 
because their armor makes them almost invulnerable. 
After a battle, if you count the dead, you find they are 
usually all from the poor villein infantry or the lucMess 
camp followers. Yet this harness has inconveniences. 
It is so heavy that the knight is the prisoner of his own 
armor. He can hardly mount his horse unassisted. 
Once flung from the saddle, he can scaredy rise without 
hdp. The lightest suit of armor in common use weighs 
at least fifty-five pounds. Powerful knights often wear 
rniirh heavier. Yet to be able to move about with 
reasonable freedom, to swing one’s shield, to control 
one’s horse, and finally to handle lance or sword with 
great strength and precision, doing it all in this ponderous 
clothing of metal, are what squires like Aimeiy must 
learn to a nicety ere claiming knighthood. Wearing 
such armor, it is not renuurkable that noblemen alwt^ 
prefer horseback, and fig^t on foot only in emergencii». 

The prime unit in a suit of armor is the He 

who has a fine hauberk, light (considering the mate- 
rial), pliable, and of such ffaiely tempered ated as to be 
all but impenetrable, hn something worth a small 
man or Or this hauberk will often depend 

his Ufe. 

Zn the dden days, before about a*X 9>» KKH), the hauberk 
WM a diirt of or qirilted doth, covered by over- 

lapping metal plates UIm ffadiseales. Now, thanks to 
ideas probably gathered ftom dte Saimcens, it is a diirt 
of irtpg "Vfiipi a beautifiil network of fine drains and 
links, in the m a nuf acturing of which the armorws 
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(“the wortiriest folk among all villeins,” declares Conon) 
can put forth remarkable skill. The double or triple 
links are all annealed. The metal is kept bright and 
“white” by constant polishing (a regular task for the 
squires), and Conon has one gala shirt of mail which 
has been silvered. These garments form an almost com- 
plete protection, thanks to long sleeves, a long skirt 
below the knees, and a hood coming ri|^t over the head 
and partly covering the cheeks. A few brightly_cdored 
threads are sometimes worked into the links for ornament, 
but the flashing sheen of a good hauberk is its sufficdent 
glory. The widowed Countess of Bemcm has sent to 
Aimeiy, as token of good will, a ring shirt belongir^ to 
her husband. The knight -to-be swears that he \rfll 
never dishonor its former owner while he wears it. 

The next great unit in the armor is the Jxelaad. Hd- 
mets have been steadily becoming more complicated, 
but most warriors still prefer a plain conical stesLa^t. 

encircled with a band 
of metal which may 
be adorned with §0 
enamel. It hM also a 
“nasal,’* a metal bar 
to protect the xitosa 
Helmets are mRia% 
laced to the hood oi 
the hauberk by Bnill 
leathern straps. 
even a light and well-tempered helmet it an unoomlort^ 
able thing, you seldom wear it until Juat befeue geiai 
into actiem. “Lace helmets!** is tiie order to gi^ ready 
for a chaitie; and after a knight is wounds tha ird; 
friendly act is to imlaai hhi headpiece. By the 
thirteenth oentuiy hehtnete are beg^hmii^ to have dosed 
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visors to keep out missiles. But these visors are im- 
movable without taking off the whole hdm; and if 
they get displaced and the small ^eholes are 
the wearer is practically blind. The old-style open helm 
will therefore continue in vogue until the coming of the 
daborate plate armor and the more manageable jomtsd 
hrima of the fourteenth century. 

The third great protection is the,^8Wddi Th<ae have 
been getting smaller as hauberks and helmets have 
been improving; but one cannot trust solely to the body 
armor. Besides, a shield is a kind of 
f ff t maige waaocai. A sharp thrust with 
its edge or apushwith its broad surface 
may often knock your opponent over. 

Aimery’s new shield is semioval and 
slitdiifly pointed at the bottom. It 
covers its possessor from shoxilder to 
knees while sitting on his horse. The 
stoutest kind of hide is used in maldtm; 
it, with a backing of light, tough wood, 
and a strong rim of metal. It curves 
mward slightly for the better protec- 
tkm the body. In the cotter is a 
metal knob, tmually of brilliant brats, 
and the name buckler ’’ocKnet from thk strong “boss" 
(pottcte). There is a big leather strap which the 
shidd is cmdinarily carried about the neck; but wl^n 
you go into action you nm yrour left arm throt«h two 
strong handles. 

A shidd seenw a simple object, but almost m mudt 
^ goes into compacting tha wood, iMther, and mstal 
into <850 strong mass, n»t MsUy ^>!it or pierced, as htlo 
Making the haubork. The front, nrf courts, It faj|^ 
j^otored, and, slthougb the heraldic **OQat armor'* hm 
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yet hardly developed, every cavalier will flaunt waa^ 
desi^ of a lion, eagle, dragon, cross, or floral scroll. 
As for the hanging of the shield, it is nearly ak.^eat 
a science as the handling of the sword; indeed, 
trained warrior knows how to make shield and sword, 
or shield and lance, strike or fend together almost as 
one weapon. 

Nevertheless, it is the strictly offensive, w^ESos on 
which the noble warrior sets greatest store, -amJ-aie 
weapon par excellence is the sword. Barons often love 

their swords perhaps more thmi 
thQT love their wivw. They treat 
them almost as if they are per- 
sons. They try to kee^ them 
through their entire liv<». Ac- 
cording to the epics, the hero 
Roland liked to talk to his sword 
“Durendal,” and Ogier toTmi 
^‘Brans.** Concm swears one cf 
his fiercest oaths, “by my good 
sword'Hautemise,’ "and Aimery 
has nanied his new sword “ Joy* 
euse," after the great blade 
Charlemagne. 

There are meaxy fsohions k 
swordbi. You can alwi^ revive 
a conversaticm ssfekai 

whether your emnpanioa IOm a 
tapering blade or one of uniiMnia 
twosM thiclmess and wdght. But the 

average weapon la about tb^ 
ioidKW wide at the hilt, and eocne thirty*twQ 
kmqg in tdade, slightly tapering. The Mt should I# 
i4g3»td„ with idit* |»e£K«bly set with peaiis, aad k 
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the end have a knob containing some small saints’ 
relics placed behind a bit of crystal to reveal the holy 
objects. Conon’s Hautemise thus contains some dried 
blood of St. Basil, several hairs of St. Maurice, and lint 
from the robe which St. Mary Magdalene wore after 
she repented. These relics are convenient, for when- 
ever a promise must be authenticated, the oath taker 
merely daps his hand on his hilt, and his vow is instantly 
registered in heaven. 

The the other great weapon of the cavalier. 

Normally you use it in the first combats, and resort to 
your sword only after the lance is broken. The average 
lance is not-more^than ten feet lo ng.^ It has a lozenge- 
shape head of fine Poitou or Castile steel. Care must 
be taken in selecting straight, tough, supple wood for 
the shaft and in drying it properly, for the life of the 
warrior may depend on the reliability of his lance shaft, 
and the amount of sudden strain whidi it can stand in 
a horse-to-horse encounter. Ashwo c^ is ordinarily 
counted the best. As a rule there is no handle on the 
butt. The art of grasping the round wood firmly, of 
holding the long weapon level with the hip, and finally 
of making the sharp tip strike squarely on the foeman’s 
shield (however he may slant the latter) is a matter of 
training for wrist and eye which possibly exceeds all 
skill in fencing. The whole body works together in 
, lance play. The horse must be guided by the knees; 
the shield must be shifted with the left hand, the lance 
with the right; the eye and nerves must be imder perfect 
control — ^and then, with man and horse fused into one 

1 Lances grew longer and stouter in the later Middle Ages. In 
the fourteenth century they were about fifteen feet long and were 
a kind of battering rams designed to dash one’s opponent out of the 
saddle, even if his armor were not pierced. 
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flying weapon, away you go— what keener aport cm 
there be in the world?' 

Yet there is something more important to the warriw 
than his panoply. What is a cavalier without his hora^T) 
Few, indeed, are the humans whom the beat of biu^^ 

will set above his fa- 
vorite destrer. Your 
homes are comrades 
in hunt, toiumQr, and 
battle. By their q>eed 
and intelligence they 
save yoxa life whitt 
squire or vassal avaS 
not. When they fail, 
commend your soul to. 
the saints — you wiD 
soon be in purgat<ay. 
Fromboyhooda atva> 
lier has almost ji^ 
in the saddle. When 
in danger he knows aB 
the capacities of his charger, and trusts him according^f. 
Such a companion is to be treated with care. He is fed 
daintily; he is combed and tricked out like a rf*n*«ft t** 
woman, and when ill he is physicked with more srisdoia 
possibly than will be vouchsafed to most Christian deni- 

> Anothsr weapon not Infrequentty used was the macs, as bcfr 
headed war club with a fairly long handle. In powwiUl hands ta#- 
a weapon could felt the sturdiest t^pponent, however good his amor. 
The mace was somewhat the favmite of martial blrtope, aUSoto aid 
other churchmen, who thus evaded the iettw of the «»«««" 
tedding el«ics to "smite with the edge of the swwd,” or to “ded 
blood." The mace merely smote your foe f^fi iilris or oat 

his brains, without piercing hie Itmgi or breaetl 
Anothm weapon eqieoiatly oobmbob in the eaity Am 

wasthebatcfoaib. 



HORSE TRAPPINGS 

Rditored by VioIIet-L^-Duc, from » numtt- 
forisHi in %ht BibUoihlquc fiatkmftli. 
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of a castle. Stories abound of how horses have 
succored their masters and stood watch over them while 
sleeping; and even one tale of how, when a knight 
returned after seven years, he was not recognized by 
his betrothed, but was by his faithful destrer. Another 
anecdote is how a knight answered, on being asked, 
“What will be your chief joy in paradise?” “To see 
Blanchart, my old horse.” 

Such being the case, the greatest pains are taken 
ji^gljiorae breeding. Rich seigneurs rejoice in valuable 
stallions, and even monasteries keep breeding stables. 
A fine horse is an even more acceptable gift to a potentate 
fhflTi a notable hawk. Many horses are called “Arabian,” 
but probably these <»me from North Africa. In France • 
are raised horses equal to the best, especially those 
powerful steeds not quite so swift as the Oriental, but 
better able to bear a knight in ponderous armor. Qaaccm. .. 
horses are in particular demand, and Conon takes 
peculiar satisfaction in a brood mare from Bordeaux. 
To ride a mare, however, it reti^rded as unknightly — 
“the women to the women” — probably an old Teutonic 
prejudice. 

Aimery, while squire, found the care of the count’s 
horses a prime duty. This was no trifle, for De Bemon, 
Uke every magnate, always kept several palfr^, hand- 
soDoe steeds of comfortable pace for peace-time riding, 
berides his special destrer — the great flerce war horse for 
battle. “To mount the hif^ horse” — the destrer-— is to 
them one’s pride, not by vain boasting, but by display- 
ing oneself in terrible wwpons.* Of course, however, the 
hac^ty yotmg squire did not have to bother about his 

‘llwdaitnr was tooBtled hccattM It wu suppossd bo he tad at the 
knlgbfst^heAd (deeter) ami ready <brlaetentue(i.ae be travsied 
OQ Ida lase powarfttt paMray. 
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lord’s rondns, the ordinary steeds for the servants, or 
the sommiers for the baggage, humbler creatxires sHI T 
The favorite color for horses is whitfii after that dap- 
pled gray; after that bay or chestnut. Poets exhauft 
their skill in describing beautiful steeds, as if they were 
beautiful women. Wrote one bard about a Gascon 
horse: “His hair outshone the plumage of a peacock; 
his head was lean; his eye gray like a falcon; his breast 
large and square; his crupper broad; his thigh round; 
and rump tight. All beholding him exclaimed ‘th^ 
had never seen a handsomer creature!’ “ 

Such precious beings have 
of honor. Charlemagne’s destrer 
was the great Tencendur. Roland 
charged on Veilantif. Carbond, 
Palantamur, Grisart are familiar 
names; and Conon’s dearly loved 
companion is Regibet, whom, vdth 
all his fercen^, the baton could 
ride safely without bit, bridle, or 
spurs. The harness of the vm 
horse is still very sis^. The 
elaborate trappings and armor be- 
long to a later age, but the al^rr^ 
and high saddle be gildedl^ 
even set with pearls. More notibe- 
able still are the dosens of Utidebetti 
A xKioKT or TKi on different parts dl the hari^HEr 
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which jingle merrily like ddgh beOf 
of another age« as the great ateedh 
pound along. 


Aimery has lived where hauberk 
helms, shieldi, swords, and lances have been the smaQ eofo 


of conmsatiem shtce he has been able to talk. He has 
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c^tnw to know horstiSedh. far better than he knows that 
other important mortal thing called “woman.” He has 
now reached the age when he is extremely confident in 
bis own abilities and equally confident that a fame like 
Roland's or Godfrey of Bouillon’s is waiting him, pro- 
vided the saints win assist. If he could have followed 
daydreaming, he would have been 
dubbed kni^t by the king himsdf 
after mighty deeds on the field of 
battle, while still covered with blood 
and grime; but such fair fortune 
comes only in the rtnnances. At 
least, he is glad that he has a brother 
who is a brother indeed, and does not 
keep him in the background nor 
withhold from him his inheritsince, 
as is the luck of so many younger 
smis. 

It is a great grief that Aimeiy't 
father is not living to see his soos 
“come to knighthood.” A |p)od 
father always looks forward to that 
happy day; althoui^ in some dis- 
codensd ftefi the seigneur wfil have 
to watdh jealously lest the moment 
his offqMTing become fuU-fiedged war- 
riots th^ are not worked up<m disloyal vMskls who 
will teU them, “Your father is and (»mnot nde the 
bwony; seise it for yoursdves.” Bv«i Idnp have to 
guard igahut tols danger. Philip Auguatua has knif^ted 
hk hdr, Prince Louis, on^ aftor the latter has tiUcei a 
•dkmn oath not to emoU aniMdf<dOk)wers orpuform other 
sovereign aeto, save with his fathm's specific cocMWRt. 

f iTiy oust gsitfit to 
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any person he thinks worthy; but actually a kn^t 
who dubs a villein, save in very «cceptional dr- 
cumstances, will jeopardize his own claim to nobility; 
and if he thrusts the honor on young, untried petty 
nobles, he will be laughed at, and their daims to the 
rank be promptly questioned. Fathers have often 
dubbed their sons, but better still, 
a young noble will seek the honor 
from his suzerain. Aimety Tt^arn g 
with satisfaction that the Duke of 
Quelqueparte has consented to give 
the buffet of hcmor, for 
the rank of the adubbing cavalier, 
the greater the glory of the ex-squke. 

The adubbement of knights iriBII 
adeddedl yaecular ceremony . Doubt- 
l<Ms, the custom can be somewhat 
tXSCfidhaeklwthe crude rite8wheid>y 
Qgrmanif! yoMths were initiated into 
the ranks of first-class warriors. 
ymd the yigiljaJto.chu^ and the 
fcjMgto g of mas i y^ ere Ut not mudi 
^ religious about it Clerical 
»tott « bn^tyurf uttM customs are Ixuleed intruding. Youne 
noblt» Uke to visit Rome md be 
dubbed by the Pope. Othars now 
ere bdi^rmir4[[ to kaeel before blahopa and a»v* knight- 
hood as a kind of lay consecration. OpinUm, however 
s'ffi ftowni on thrs, Adubbonent la a military business 
and dmrchman had better keep their plaw. It wffl 
be mots than a hundred years before religion and seei- 
mentally can intrude much into what has lang be«tt 
a (Ustinctly martial affair. 

. fmtmm •ad Bt j Qhtt*a day 
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are acceptable times for adubbements; but there are 
plenty of precedents for combining the ceremony with 
an important wedding, as it might be with the baptism 
of the heir to a barony. In the 
present case, moreover, as happens 
very often, Aimery, although the 
chief candidate for knighthood, is 
not alone. The duke will give the 
qualifying blow to five other young 
men, sons of the St. Aliquis vassals; 
and, indeed, twenty or more candi- 
dates are often knighted together at 
the king’s court. 

The night before the ceremony 
the whole castle is in as great a stir 
as before the wedding. More 
guests, more feasting , more j ongleur s, 
perpetual s inking, mus ic, noise. 

Upon the table in the great hall 
Adela and Alienor (as substitutes a beggar 

for Aimery’s mother) have Jjaidjmt %om\ 

for public admiration the costume 
which he will assume the next day. 

The articles are selected as carefully as for the bridal 
— especially the spotless white shirt, the costly robe 
of ermine, and the spurs of gold. A host of beggars 
swarm in the bailey, for this occasion calls for an 
unusual recklessness of almsgiving. Even the invited 
guests are throwing aroimd coppers, thereby proving 
titieir nobility. 

As for Aimery, when the evening falls he and his five 
companions take a complete bath, not without consider- 
able solemnity. This act has genuine significance. 
**It is to efface all villainies of the past life, that the 
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bather may come out pure.”^ There are no boisterous 
splashing and merrymaking as the youths sit in the long 
wooden bathtubs. While they dress themselves, smiling 
sergeants appear with presents. Relatives, the suzermn, 
noble friends, have sent them articles of costly apparel 
usually silken and fur-lined, to wear during their ‘'vigil 
at arms.” These are very much like the gifts that are 
showered upon a bride. 

It is about half a mile from St. Aliquis castle to the 
parish church. After their bath the six candidates go 
hither, attended by the youths who are to become their 
squires. The company is joyous, but not noisy; violent 
mirth were unbecoming. At the church the squires-to- 
be leave the others. The candidates enter the great 
dark building. On the high altar a lamp bums, and on 
the side altar of St. Martin, the warrior saint, is a blaze 
of candles before a picture showing the holy ma-n in the 
costume of a knight giving half of his military cloak to 
a beggar. The new weapons and armor of the candi- 
dates have been laid upon this altar. Then the vigil 
begins. The six knights-elect must not converse. They 
can only stand, or kneel at preference, for the whole 
ten hours — a serious physical ordeal. 

Duffing the solemn silence they are expected to pray 
to all their patron saints and make solemn vows to 
govern their whole life. It is a time for serious meditation, 

^ As chivalry took on its later and more religious cast, all the acta 
of an adubbement became clothed with allegorical meaning— e.g. 
bendca the bath, the candidate must lie down (at least for a moment) 
upon a bed, because “it was an emblem of the rest which God 
grants to His followers, the brave knights.” The candidate's snow- 
white shirt is to show that “he must keep his flesh from every stain 
if he would hope to reach heaven.” His scarlet robe shows that he 
“must be ready to pour out his blood for Holy Church.” Ha- 
trunk hose of brown silk “remind him by their somber hue he must 
die.” His white girdle “ warns him that his soul should be stsinlcsa.” 
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and Aimery beseeches, “ Give to me honor,'' loyally 
adding, and to my brother long life! ” He does not 
ask honor ” for Conon also, for that would imply i-hp 
mighty baron still needed it. Then at last dawn creeps 
through the storied windows. An old priest enters and 
which the candidates follow gravely. At 
six in the morning, with the summer air bright and 
beautiful aroxind them, they are all going again to the 
castle, merry and talkative in reaction from the long 
constraint. 

Back in the castle Aimery is glad of an unusually 
hea rty breakfast . Not merely has the long vigil of 
standing wearied him, but he will need all his strength 
for the ordeal of the day. Next he goes to his chamber, 
where the stripling who is to be his squire, the son of a 
friendly baron, puts on his new master’s gala dress. 
White is Ae predo^^^ color— “ whiter than the 

snow of the April flowers." Friends of his brother 
come in to witness the process, and compliment the 
candidate very openly upon his broad shoulders, healthy 
complexion, and hardened sinews. These congratula- 
tions become more pronounced when a bustling servitor 
announces that all is ready." Aimery strides into 
the courtyard. The place seems crammed with knights 
and dames, old and young, all in their best. Every- 
body (partly from politeness, partly from genuine en- 
thusiasm) begins to call out: “ How fine he is! A true 
St- Aliquis! Right worthy of his brother! " 

ImmediatdLy two loud trumpets announce tiijg cere- 
rnpny. A great orchestra of jongleurs raises a damor. 
The si^t is magnificent. The castle court seems alive 
with color. The women are in striking costumes, with 
their long hair hanging braided on their shoulders. 
The knigh ts wear either bliauts, green, blue, or red, or 
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hauberks of dazzling brightness. The numerous priests' 
present have on their finest robes. Even the monks 
seem less somber in their habits. All is noise, music, 
and animation. 

The six candidates, followed by the whole rejoicing 
company, cross the bailey and the lists and go jPorth 
the exercise ground by the garden. Here there is a 
plat&noijQ^ered with fine Saracen carpets. The Duke 
of Quelqueparte stands thereon, a majestic elderly warrior 
in gilded armor. The six candidates form a semicircle 
at the foot of the platform; then Aimery, as the brother 
of the giver of the f6te, is the first to mount. 

Immediately his firs t sponsor ” presents himself, a 
white-headed knight, a maternal uncle. Deliberately 
he kisses the cand i date; then, kneeling, puts on his two 
golden spurs. As the uncle steps back,^ Conon and 
Olivier present themselves. They are the seccmi and 
t hird sponso rs. They pull a dazzling white steel hauberk 
over Aimery's h ead and adjust its cape. Upon this last 
tdiey set the equally brilliant helmet, adorned with 
semiprecious stones. Then the fourth sp onsor, the 
stately Count of Perseigne, girds on the candidate’s 
sword, adding a few words of admonition T^viTThe 
younger man “must use it worthily”; to which the 
other responds by lifting the weapon and piously kissing 
the relics set in the hilt. 

The four sponsors step back. The assembled jongleurs 
give a mighty crash o fjnusic. The duke lifts his clenched 
hand. “ Bow the head! ” he orders. “ I will give you the 
blow.” Aimery bows himself meekly to the greatex 
lord, but his meekness is tested by the terr ific stroke of 
lua„sg^gca^s fist, which sends him reeling. ButHBEi^ 
instant he recoWfsTTifie duke seizes him in comradely 
embrace. “Be brave, Sire Aimery. Recall that 
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are of a lineage famous both as seigneurs and as vassals, 
and do nothing base. Honw all kni^ts. Give to the 
poor. Love God. Go!” 

The happy cavalier replies: “I thank you, fair lord, 
and may God hear you. Let me always serve and love 
him.” Then he descends the platform, and each of the 
other candidates mounts in turn to be knighted with 
siinilar ceremonies, although the sponsors (drawn from 
relatives or connections) will be different. The crowd 
standing round follows the proceedings with the utter- 
most interest, joining in a mighty ^out each the 
blow of honor is given. Then Conon, as master of 
ceremonies, waves to his marshal. “Bring in the horses!” 

Immediately the new squires to the new knights 
appear, leading six steeds, faultlessly groomed and in 
beautiful harness — the gift of the baron to the candidates. 
The instant the horses are in front of the platform the 
new cavaliers break from their statuesque rigidity. 
Clothed as they are nowin heavy hauberk and helmwt, 
thjqr run, each man to his horse, and try tojysafUaJhe 

stirrups. 

An anxious moment for them; an equally ^ tpicteu s 
nKonent for parents, brothers, or sisters. From the 
time a young nobleman is in tds cnufie his mother srill 
discuss with his father, "Will he make the ^Mip' when 
he it knighted?” It is one of the great tests of a martia! 
education, and one that must be taken with toe utter- 
most publicity. Truth to tell, Aixtmy smd his friends 
have been practidng the feat with desperate energy for 
tha iMt month. Z>onet All ^ have mounted fairly! 
Salvos of ai:q;>lause. Kis friends are ccmgratulattog 
Conon: “Such a brotoerl” The ynstfdUc toe otow 
yoQx^ knii^ts are timUarly overwhelraed. 

Meantime the hap]^ new cavaliwt hold their hcurses 
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montionless for an instant while their squires run tc 
them with their lances and triangular shields. The 
lances have long bright pennons with three tails which 
float down upon their riders’ helmets. This act per- 
formed, the riders put their steeds through all 
of gallops and caracoles, and next, “singing high with 
dear voice,” away they go, flying toward a place on the 
exercise ground where the quintain — ^the wooden 
jBaan ikin - wga iler — ^has been set up.^ To sniasETlMtiirid 
and fling it to the ground with a single lance thrust is 
another unescapable test. This ordeal also is met by 
Aimery and his peers with tolerable gloiy for all. After 
this sport the new kni^ts are expected to behourder— 
that is, to indulge in mock du els with blunted weapons. 
These were not counted serious contests, but often 
enough, if blood is higjh and rivalry keen, th<y can 
on the form of vigorous combats. To-day, however, 
everybody is in too good humor for violent blows; 
besides, the real tournament begins to-morrow, and it m 
best to keep strength and weapons until then. 

The morning is now spent. Seigneurial appetites 
have been nobly whetted. The pavilions are again 
ready in the garden, and the cooks have prepared 
pastias, joints of meat, and great quantities of roast 
poultry, even as for the wedding feast. There is anothw 
round of goiicing and guzzling, only this time the sk 
new knights occupy the place of honc^-, and the masta* 
jongleur’s story is not concerning sad Tristan, but about 
how brave Godfrey of Bouillon stentned Jerusalfon. 

Bveiybody is oennmenting upon the admiraUe gis^ 
modesty, and i^t^dency in arms of Sire Ahnary. A 
count has approached Conon already befc^ rtinnef. 
“Fsdr Baron, srou have a t»other who li a credit to your 
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name. Is it true he is to receive Petitmur? I have a 

daughter in her fifteenth year; her dowry will be ” 

But Conon tactfully dirugs his shoulders. “Fair 
Count, my brother will indeed receive Petitmur; but 
to-day he is knighted and can speak for hmself. TVAgW 
your marriage proposals to him. I have no longer the 
right to omtzdl him.’' 




Chapter XIII; The Tourney. 

N Conon decided to g^ve a tornnor 
as a climax to the wedding and adubbe- 
ment festivities, he sent out several 
servitors of good appearance and load 
voices to course the country for 
twenty leagues around. These varlets 
bawled their proclamation at every crossroad, village, 
iim, and castle gate. 

“The Wednesday aifter St. Ancildus Day, good peo- 
ple! In the meadow at St. Aliquis by the Claire. The 
Wednesday after St. Ancildus day! Let aU come #ho 
love to see or to join in deeds of valor!” 

This is “ As soon as the news 

spreads abroad, every petty "sire takes council with his 
wife whether he can afford to go. The women begin to 
himt up their best bliauts and hus; the men to ftuhUb 
their armor. Soon various cavaliers, arranging with their 
friendb, undertake to form challenge partiM. They 

write <m a scroll “At the castle of A limt are sevwi 

knights who will be ready to joust with all conusn to 
St. Aliqr^.” This they post on a tree by the waydde 
in coder that other lordlings may orpundse idmilar parties 
to confront them. 

Tourneys are to be reckoned at “ little vmn thenoselves, 
and the iqpprenticeship for great cmes.” They have as 
ituxmcelvabjb^ {Mronninant place hr fetMial life. Vainly 
the Church objects to them. All nobles will tell you that 
without tounteys you can never train good warriors. 


Mtn Ifetflea 

XoumQrs, however, bring profit and pleasure to all 
nianner of people— no cause for unpopularity. The 
joy women, who rush to ply their sinful wiles despite 
every attempt to restrict them; the common villeins, 
who drop their work to enjoy one grand holiday; and 
the merchants, who really hold a small fair near the lists, 
all are delighted. As for men of gentle blood, an English 
chronicler can state the case alike for France and Eng- 
land: A knight cannot shine in war if he has not been 
prepared for it in tourneys. He must have seen his own 
blood flow, have had his teeth crackle under the blow of 
his adversary, have been dashed to the earth with such 
force as to feel the weight of his opponent, and disarmed 
twenty times; he must twenty times have retrieved his 
failures, more than ever set on combat/* Then he 
will be ready for actual war and can hope to conquer! 

In early feudal days toximeys differed from battles 
merely in that the time and the place were fixed in 
advance, and fair conditions arranged. According to 
the epics, at “Charlemagne’s court” the nobles often 
got tired of ordinary sports and “demanded a tourney.” 
The results were merely pitched battles in which many 
were slain and many more wounded. 

There was no luxury, pomp, or patronage by fair 
ladies at the earliest tourneys.^ They were exceedingly 
violent pastimes in which “iron mm” measured their 
strength and rejoiced in deadly blows. Since then 
tpurneys l^ye ^ getting 1^ brutal. An important 

spectacular element is intruding. The rules of combat 
are becoming more elaborate, fewer knights are killed, 

^ The earliest recorded tourney is alleged to have been about 
A.r). 850. In Germany they long continued to be excessively brutaL 
As late as 1240 one was held near Cologne at which more than 
nxty perscms perished. 
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and there is an appeal to something better than mere 
fighting instinct. On the other hand, in the thirteenth 
century jousts and melees are far from being mere dis- 
plays of fine armor and fine manners. The -4a3l itary 
-clement is stiU .uppeiinpst. Furthermore, since the 
vanquished cavaliers are the prisoners of the victors and 
are subject to ransom, or at least their horses and armor 
are forfeit, certain formidable knights go from tourney to 
tourney deliberately seeking profit by taking prisoners. 
In short, so dangerous are tourneys even yet, that as 
recently as 1208, when Prince Louis, heir of King Philip, 
was knighted, his father made him swear he would 
merely watch them as spectator — for the life of a prince 
royal is too precious to risk in such affairs. 

The popes, since denounced tou^icys. 
Innocent II, Eugenius III, AlexanS^'^llirSa^^ 
the great and wise Innocent III have prohibited Chris- 
tians from participating in the same under peril of their 
souls. But cui bono? Great barons who shudder at 
the thought of eating beef on Fridays defy the Church 
absolutely when it comes to a matter of “those cre- 
ations of the devil ” (to quote St. Bernard of Clairvaux) 
in which immortal souls are so often sped. 

When Conon decides to add a tourney as a climax to 
his fSte, a score of carpenters are hired down from Ponb 
debois to help out the levy of peasants in preparing 
the lists and lodges. Some of the guests have already 
come to the wedding and the adubbement, but many 
more arrive merely for the knightly contests. For these, 
of course, the baron affords ^ly limited hospitality— a 
good place to pitch their tentsipS^er an? fOTige, with 
perhaps an invitation to the castle hall at dinner time to 
certain leaders. Many visitors can get accommodation 
in the better houses in the village, or at the monastery; 
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but, the weather being fine, the majority prefer to set out 
their pavilions by the Claire, and the night before the 
sports begin there seem to be tents enough for an army. 

The visitors come in thdbr best bliauts and armor. 
Certain powerful counts collect as many lesser nobles as 
possible, even noaking up bands of twenty knights, 
twenty squires, a great number of ladies and waiting 
women, also some hundreds of ignoble servitors. Ex- 
cept for the presence of the women and the omission of 
military precautions, you rxfight think them going to an 
ordinary muster for war. 

Meantime, in the wide exercise ground where Sire 
^Umery had be«i dubbed, the special lists are made 
ready. These are simple affairs, sometlung like a race 
course of other days. T^ „pai» nf -strnng-woodcn 
ppUoflft ea are eregBig. The outer fine a shoulder high; 
the is lower and has many openings. Between 

the two lines is the space fcH- ^pare horses, squires, at- 
tendants, and heralds; also for privileged spectators. 
The humbler onlookers will peer standing over the opter 
palisade, but b^iind and above this r^ the series of 
lodges, shaded with tentlike canopies, floored with 
carpets, and gay with pennons. In them will be stationed 
the ladies and the cdder, law martial knights. The space 
within the lists is some hundred yards long by fifty wide. 
That evening Conon smd ^bre Eustace survey the dec- 
orations, the forest df bannm waving over the colored 
pavilions of the visitors, and listen complacently to the 
glad hum of vodcee and the joni^eur's chants everywhere 
arhiing. 

“Ah, fair Baron,” says tenaadhial,“i^ France will 
talk of this spear breaking mtil Christmas! Xt will be a 
great day iRwr 1^. Aliqtds.” 

At gray dawn the herakiki from Idie oasde fp through 
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the avenues of tents, calling, monotonously: “Let the 
jousters make ready! Let the jousters make ready!’’ 

Soon squires half dressed are seen running to and fro. 
There is a great saddling and girdling, neighing and 
stampii^. A few pious knights and dames hurry to the 
castle chapel for a mass very hastily said, but the bulk 
of the company cross themselves and mutter: “We will 
be sinners to-day. The blessed saints are merciful!” 
Presently, by the .time the sun is well above the trees, 
everybody is bound for the lists. The ladies, if possible, 
ride white mules and are dressed as splendidly as for 
their own weddings. Not in many a day will St. Aliquis 
see again such displays of marten, ermine, and vair, of 
sendel and samite, of gold thread and pearls. The 
common folk point and applaud loudly when an unusu- 
ally handsomely dad dame sweeps by. What right have 
grand folk to daim the obedience of the lesser, if they 
cannot delight the public gaze by their splendors? As 
for the jongleurs, their name is legion. The w^hole affair 
is characterized by a “music” becoming deafening. 

While the dames and other noncombatants take seats 
in the lodges, the six camp marshals — distinguished 
knights in charge of the contests — appear in the lists. 
They advance on foot,, wearing very brilliant bliauts. 
Conon, as giver of the festivities, is naturally at their 
head. Behind follow the humbler bom heralds and 
pursuivants who will assist them, and encourage the 
combatants with such cries as: “Remember whose son 
you are!” “Be worthy of your ancestry!” There is also 
a large squad of varlets and sergeants to keep order, 
bring new lances, clear away broken weapons, and rescue 
fallen knights. Conon’s keen eye sweeps the tilt yard. 
Eversrthing is ready. The baron bows politely to his 
suzerain, the duke and duchess, in the central lodge; then 
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he raises a white baton. “Bring in the jousters!” he 

commands. 

Instantly there is a great blare of trumpets from the 
end of the lists farthest from the castle- Eour- gorgeou£ y 
atyflved heralds lead the process ion on foot. Thcmcames 
a jongleur on horsebadEi playing with his sword, tossing 
it high in the air and catching as it whirls downward. 
Next come the actual contestants, some eighty knights 
riding two by two. They ^ down one side of the lists and 
back the other. Some Cavaliers turn deliberately to 
ogle the ladies in the lodges, and the gentle dames (old 
and young) are not backward in leaning forward and 
waving in reply. It is a sight to stir the blood — all the 
pageantry of war, without as yet its slaughter; the 
presence of gorgeously clad women in graceful attitudes; 
and the air charged with the excitement of brave deeds 
and of genuine perils to come. Suddenly all th^ kniyhts 
;^^n to sing. The wc«nen catch up the chorus of some 
pv iiHing melody which makes the lists shake. The 
cavaliers compel their horses to prance and curvet as 
thQT go by some lady of especial favor. From many 
lances are hanging brigcht stresuners — not barmens, but 
sleeves and stockings, the gifts of friendly dames. The 
youngar knights are rejoiced by seeing damsels, whose 
eye they have taken, rise in the lodges and then and 
there, before the cheering hundreds, fling them “gages 
of love.” It is so with young Sire iUmery as he mod^ly 
ridM nesr the tail of the procession. The daughter of 
the approving count stsmds boldly and casts him a long 
red ribbon whnrewith she had braided her hair. The 
other new knAn^bi receive similar tokens from unabashed 
admirers. TWi process kottp up thot^h the games. 
The exdted ladles win prwtotly cast into the 

llsbi gloves, i^brdles, and ribbons. Many will sit at the 
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axd with only their flying hair, and their pelissons and 
chemises for costume. 

Some combatants are intent on grim business. These 
are the prof ^ional ioii stera. determined to get as many 
ransoms as possible and to maintain their own proud 
reputation. Their armor is beautifully burnished; but 
it is quite plain. They have prepared for a regular 
battle. Other knights have painted their scabbards, 
lance butts, and shields with brilliant white, red, or 
black. On the cr^ts of their helmets they have set 
outlandish figures — monsters, heads of birds, or of 
womens As in fancy balls of other days, their aim is to 
attract attention by the peculiarity of their costumes, 
Conon does not desire a bloody tourney and the funeral 
of several friendly knights as a climax to his gayety. 
Ord^ have therefore been given that all lance points are 
to be blunted, also that all sword edges and points be 
rounded. The tournament lances, too, are lighter than 
the battle lances and made of brittle wood.^ Nevertheless, 
the blows strudc will be terrible. The best leach from 
Pontdebois is already in the duke’s lodge, and his services 
will be needed. 

Strictly speaking, a tourney falls into two parts— 
the j ousting always comes is 

the 

entire occasion. 

What follows might seem to men of other days some- 
wl^t monotonous after the novelty has worn away, al- 
thou^ the first contests are exciting ^ough. The com- 
peting knights have been told off in pairs, partly by 

^ Often ahaip weapons were used in tournaments, especially 
tween aaniial^ts who fought a outrance, to clear up some 
desperate person£d grudge. Many noblemen were thus slain— e.g,, 
hk a toum^r ** in the French, fashicm” at London, the Earl of. Essex 
was MQed In 1216 . 
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mutual consent, partly by the tactful arrangement of 
the camp marshals. After the procession around the 
lists, the contestants take their stations, some in the 
saddle, some dismounted in the spaces between the 
barriers. There is an awesome hush aloi^ the lodges 
and in the great standing throng of the vulgar. A Ti emld 
calls in loud voice, “Let him come to joust who wishes to 
do battle!” Instantly two keen trumpets answer parh 
other from opposite ends of the lists, and two pursuivants 
come forward. These worthies are really only jongleurs 
on less exciting days. They have now taken the deniers 
of two yoxmg barons who are anxious to Tnalrp a brave 
appearance. The pursuivants are grotesqudy dressed 
with bright parti-colored mantles and bliauts. Each 
begins bawlit^ shrilly even while his rival is calling: 
“Here is the good cavalier and baron, Ferri of St. 
Potentin. A brave knight of a valorous house. He will 
teach a lesson to his enemies!” “Here is the good cava- 
lier, Raoul, eldest son of the most puissant Count of 
Maurevay. Watch now his deeds, aU you who love 
brave actions!” 

Then each of the twain reviles the master of the other: 
“He! Your Sire Raoul is the son of a crow. All his 
friends will this day be adiamed of him. Let him find his 
ransom money ! ** 

“ Silence all boasts, you pursuivant of a caitiff master. 
Sire Ferri, if he outlives the shock, will have his spurs 
struck from his heels as being unworthy of knighthood!” 

Meantime the two champion s, rigid £» statues, suffer 
their squires to lead them upon their tall destrers to 
opposite ends of the lists. When they are facing and 
their squires have nodded that their xnasters are ready, 
a xnsirshal waves his white baton, calling loudly, “In 
the name (ff Grod and St. Michael, do your battle!” 
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All the dames, nobles, and base-bom rise in the lodges 
Mid shout together when suddenly the two knights and 
rnight y horses spring to life. The ground quakes 
and the sod flies when they rush down the lists as if 
hurried toward each other by irresistible force. As thqr 
gallop, fa<'h bends low in the saddle — swings his shield 
to covCT his body, lowers his hdmet almost to the top of 
his swerves his horse so as to pass his opponent 

on the ri^t, and with sure grip drops his lance point 

before him. .... 

“ Crash ! ” The splinterii^ of wood can be heard throng 
the din from the lodges. Both horses are thrown upon 
their haunches and are casting out great clods of earth. 

knight is flourishing the broken butt of a lance and 
across the shield of each there is a loi^ ja^ed mark. 

“Fairly broken! Fairly brokenl A noble course!” 
cries everyone. The two contestants whed gracefully 
and canter back to their stations. Squires run up with 
fredi lances. Sire Raoul takes a new shield, the earlier 
one showing signs of splitting as wdl as being battered. 
Another course; another cradi — and two more broken 
But at the third shock Sire Ferri meets utter 
He indeed meets Raoul’s lance fairly on 
his shield and again the tou^ wood is splintered, but 
exdtement, overconfidence, or the interveition of the 
devil makes his wrist a little unsteady. At the moment 
of collision Raoul swerves his body a trifle to the IdL 
Ferri’s lance misses his foe’s shield entirely. It flies off 
in the air, and in the confusion escapes from his hand 
There is hooting from the villeins; worse stiU, there is 
shrill derision from all the lodges. Sire Ferri rides back 
to his post, grinding his teeth and swearing bla8ph^ 
moudy. He mxist now pay a ransom to Raoul for his 
horse and armor, despite the boastings of his pursmvant, 
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and not even have the melancholy consolation of knowing 
that he was unhorsed in a fair collision. 

But the next duel has a more exciting ending. Two 
cavaliers who now engage are exceptionally experienced 
kni^ts. At the first charge both horses sustain such a 
shock when the lances shiver that their masters can 
barely force them to their feet. At the second charge the 
more skillful rider holds his lance so squarely that, 
instead of its breaking, the opposing knight is fairly 
flung out of the saddle — dashed from his horse and 
sprawled headlong with a great dattering of armor. The 
heralds and squires run to him and find that, thanks to 
his hauberk, he has escaped dangerous wounds, though 
he coughs away several teeth. Great is the exdtement in 
the lodges. 

Several duels after this end in honorable draws. The 
ynighta have agreed to “break three lances fairly for the 
love of the ladies," and gallantly do so. There are no 
victors or vanquished. Then it is prodaimed that two 
sei^euis from Champagne, Sire Bmeri and Sire Lourent, 
having an espedal desire to “debate together" (their 
original quarrel had been over dice) are resolved to fight 
until one cries “mercy," and will continue their battle 
on foot should either be unhorsed. Three tiin«» they 
break lances unscathed, but the foturth time Lourent’s 
stirrup parts and he is pitched upon the sands. Instantly 
he is free from his woorting, pluoi^ di»trer and cm 
feet, flomiahing his great sword. Bmeri now might 
lawMly ride against him, but It is nocMvstlrcnis thing for 
a mounted knight to attack an unmounted one. Down 
he leaps also, making hki bbde dance above hia head 
like a stream ^ light. Then to ihe infinite joy of the 
lodges the two cavaliers hack and feud with Mch other 
for a good ten minutest tUi the blood stareasM down tibidr 
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faces, the bright paint on their shields is marred, and 
the crests of their helmets have vanished in dwiting, 
At last Eineri flings his strength into a lucky blow. 
His sword is blunted, but by sheer weight of the stroke 
the blade smashes Lourent’s shield asunder, 
like a smith’s sledge upon his helmet. Lourent topples 
like a Ic^. 

A great shout goes throu^ the lodges. “DeadI” cry 
many ; but, to the relief of the women, the word presently 
spreads that he is only soundly stunned, thnug ii the 
leedi says that “ he will not fight again till Christmas.” 

, There 

» an intervm while cakes and wine are passed throu^ 
the lodges and loaves are thrown among the plebeians. 
Most duels seem decidedly similar, but each is followed 
with undiminishing delight. The ladies no less than 
their brothers and husbands grasp all the niceties of the 
contests — the methods whereby each champion holds 
his lance and shield and controls his horse are wisdy 
discussed by a hundred pairs of pretty lips. Between 
each tilt the heralds, besides praising the valor of the 
next pair of combatants, keep up their cries, “Largesse, 
gallant knights I Largesse!” and now one, now aTinfliw 
baron rites in the lodges to fling coins among villeins 
(whose rough scrambling causes much merriment), or 
even to toss money to the heralds themsdives— whidi 
tl»y never hesitate to pick up. 

Many knighbi are ocmtmt with a single passage at 
ansM, but t<»ne who have been succ^M once tempt 
foftime a seocxid time. Thrae are likely to be the pro- 
iiaeiional champions, and they g^ve remarkable exhiU- 
tkms perfect hocMmanship and lance play. As tht 
aftcvnoem advances, for variation, there is a fight at the 
barrieze. A stout woodna bar about waist highi is set 
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across the middle of the lists, and seven knights from 
one seigneury and seven from another undertake to cross 
the same, while preventing the other party from ad- 



lUflOaTLY COMBAT ON FOOT 
<Fyofifi Att oki prkit.) 


vandt^K. They flg|ht on foot with tword and mace. Xt 
it deapemte work; and when at iMt one party has 
fmoed itt way maxm, four of the defeated side have 
brefona bonea, dMidte thdr hauberks, and aU<but- 
broken ImuuIi, de(qdte their helmets. 
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Then a very arrogant baron who has already won thr« 
ransoms determines to increase his wealth. Stationing 
himself at the head of the lists, he bids his pursiuvant 
challenge all comers. There is a long htish. Sire Paul 
has made such a trade of his prowess that awuredly 
there seems something mercantile about has valor, yet 
assuredly he is a terrible man. Suddenly the lodgw 
begin to cry, “A St. AliquisI” Sire Aimeiy hiaa^ 
(who earlier had broken three lancM very neatty with a 
friend) is sending down his pursuivant. 

All the older knights mutter: “A fearful risk ftar the 
lad! Let him pray to his saints.’* Cooon demands 
angrily of Olivier, “ Could not you keep back the bqy 
from this foUy?” But does not Heaven favor the young 
and brave? Perhaps it is becauw Sire Paul has let him- 
self become careless; perhaps because his squire lua 
forgotten to ti^ten his saddle girths; perhaps became 
St. Qfeevieve cannot allow her votary to undterge dis- 
grace thus early in his knighthood. In any case, results 
omfound the wiseacrm. “The pitcher that goes too 
often to the well is brotcmn,** diryiy observm Father 
Grdgoire, when at the first course Sire Paul is ignoeoM- 
ously flung from the saddle. Hit Sire Aimery wili now 
have more sleeves, girdles, and stockings than can ever 
flutter from any one lance, and his kinsfolk are out ttf 
their wits for joy! No victory could ever be more pnilaai 
aiuipoiHdar. 

So ends the jousting, and that nif^t round St ASqtfli 
blam the great onanp flres of the company, afl cooUng 
moat hautfJBlBS^ fasting almost )ti! evwty- 
Som tent to tent, fii^tism the day's 
contests ovw apdn, mndoUng with the d^sated and 
pxaii^ the vieton. AIlianees,botii mUitury and matri- 
monial, fue nsfotiated between eonsequentiid bancw! 
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the jongleurs produce tn^s^Land s<^Lgs; there is a great 
deal of dancing by the red firelight; and also, one fears, 
much hard drinking and most unseemly revelry. 

The next day there is the dim gx to the f estival, the 
Really, it is nothing less than a pitched battle 
on a small scale. The details have been arranged at a 
council of the more prominent seigneurs at the castle. 
4 bniit--fQrt Y knight s on a si<le^ re to fight under the 
leadership of the Viscount of Ci^ours and the Baron of 
Dompierre. The space in the lists is insufficient. They go 
to a broad, convenient meadow across the Claire, where 
the noncombatants can watch from a safe distance. 
The marshals array the two companies "‘at least a bow- 
shot apart.” Groups of friendly knights are set together 
and are placed opposite to groups of rivals with whom 
they are anxious to collide. The great banners of the 
houses of Gemours and Dompierre flutter in the center 
of each respective ar- 
ray, and all the little 
banderoles of the vari- 
ous knights wavewith 
them. 

When all is ready, 

Conon gives the sig- 
nal, “Charge them in 
God’s name!” 

Each baron is ex- 
pected to charge a particular foe, but all are liable to 
be swerved in the great rush of men and horses. 
The two flashing squadrons of cavalry come -together 
like thunderbolts. All tiie danger of the jousts is 
present, and another more terrible — that of being 
trampled to death, if oiice down, by the raging horses. 
There is no real leadership. Gemours and Dompierre 
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merdy try to set examples of valor and to pudi ttieit 
banners forward as rallying points. At first the fightii^ 
is good-humored, but when the lances are broken ai^ 
everyone is smiting one another wth sword or mace, die 
contest becomes desperate. A fearful doud of dust rise^ 
almost blinding to the combatants, and rendering their 
blows more reckless. 

After the fight has prc^essed some time, certam of 
the less adventurous knights begin to drop out. Tbe 
squires dive into the murk of warriors and horses ai^ 
drag to safety now this, now another fallen cavalw. 
At last, just as Canon is considering whether he dtoi^ 
not proclaim a “draw,” the Gemours banner is observed 
to topple. A desperate attempt is made to ri|^t it, but 
it sinks again amid a rending shout frton the victory 
The ui^ifted hands fall. The frantic horses are broufdxt 
tmder control. “A Dompierre! A Dompierre!” bawl ^ 
the heralds. And so the mdl£e ends. 

No one, thanks to excdlent armor, is dead, althoi^ 
one heir to a barony is in a desperate condition and sevesd 
shoulders and thighs are broken. It is fhtile to count the 
shattered ccdlar bones and ribs. A very gmitta pass^p 
at arms!** says the Duke to Ccmon, congratulating Idl 
vassal cm the ffite and its dimax. All the other id* 
gneurs join in similar prsdtes. That night th«re Is another 
mund festivitioi and oi visiting. The next dawn fks 
whole ecanpany scatten. The jongteura* musk; hai 
ceased at last Thero is no mors dancing;. After over 
two weeks of intentilVing gasrety St Aiiqttis suiiBi# 
cetinmi to w^Mnr, normal life. 

AUsnor, after tMurful farewi^ <kparts witih iNar lni> 
bsmd toe Binitmdy. Aimery rides over to hk Btils 
ends at Betltmur, which he wOl hdd m Ids hroOerii 
wuasL kwtuwf her w the need ftf 
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up with thdr weaving, while Conon holds anxious con- 
ferences with his chief provost on the a»ts of the cele- 
bration. 

Doubtless the affair has brought gbiy to the aeigOinuy. 
More than a hundred knights and two hundred squires or 
unknighted nobles have attended, along with thousands 
of villeins. But how costly have been the furs, drinking 
cups and fine weapons presented the guests, the destrers 
given the new kni^ts, above all the vast quantity of 
provisioas devoured! Just Qodl If Conon had realized 
the entire expense he would hardly have embarked on 
the whole undertaking. The worst is that the peasants 
of the whole barony are so demoralized that it will be 
two wedbs more ere they return to work. Money must 
be borrowed from Jew Simon in Pontdebois to tide over 
the crisis. The baron must give up his usual visit to 
the king’s court at Paris. He must also dismiss certain 
cherished schemes of picking a quarrel with the Sire of 
Rideau and forcing a private war. Thanks be to Our 
Lady, however, Francois need not be knighted these ten 
yean, when (being an eldest son) an “aide” can be 
levied cm aU the vassals to help cover the cost. 



Oiapter XIV: A Baronial Feud. The Si^e of 
a Castle. 



everyday; 
be praised 


■jE have visited St. Aliqais in days of 
peace, and at peace the seigneury 
remains while we tarry. But peace and 
pageants no more deadly than tourneys 
are seldcnn the continuous state df 
thinip. “Rumors of wars” there are 
actual wars every few years. Let the saints 
if such contests are largely local, are not 
bitterly fought out, and are composed before they liave 
caused worse thinp than the harrying of crsrtain villages 
of helpless, innocent peasants. 

In spite of the efforts of dergy and of kin^s it win be 
truthftrlly written of feudal France that “war wea 
practically a permanent scourge almost everywhere. 

’~In the sodety of that day war was the rmrmi 
state,** When these wars ere waged by mighty khigi 
one can at least take the comfort that perhaps they ate 
settling lcmg>standlng questions concerning numy 'pta0i. 
and, however dreadfhl, may pave the way for lastiai 
peace. Suds a war has latdy found its dimac in 
dedtive battle of Bouvines, whereof more anon. But 
moat of the wan are for miserabty petty iftakei. TItte 
•me wlnn every indgniftcant dre holding a fedi^e toen 
ooaddendi that he had the rigiht to declare war on Koy 
nei|(hbor widi whom he argued the rights to a trout 
dueam. Vetthecaaeisdutni^. Suseraiha are inditing 
that the tower daae of vaaeals arldtrmte their quairdi 
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and not embroil the neighborhood. Nevertheless, the 
superior type of barons still claim war as their “noble 
right.” The amoimt of local fighting can hardly be 

computed. 

There is something abnormal about a powerful sei- 
gneur who (if blessed with a long lifetime) does not have 
at least one war with each of his several suzerains, a 
war with the bishops and abbots with whom he has con- 
tact, a war with each neighboring noble of equal rank, 
t mWq their houses are unwontedly friendly, and a war 
vrith at least some of his own vassals. A war can start 
out of a dispute about a bit of land, an ill-defined boiind- 
ary, or the exact obligations of a feudal tenure. Theo- 
retically, the suzerain can interfere between wrangling 
vassals. Practically, he had better let them fight it out, 
at least till there seems real danger that their fiefs will 
be permanently iiyured. Then he can sometimes compd 
a truce. 

Unfortunately, however, God often permits the bitter- 
est wars to be fought within the fief itsdf. Sons fight 
with fathers — “ the Old Man” will not let his grown boys 
rule the sdgneury to their liking.* Younger brothers 
battle with elder brothers over the inheritance. Neph- 
ews attack uncles who seem prolonging their guardian- 
ship, Sons even attack a widowed mother to seize her 
dower lands. These are only some of the things which 
devil rub his taioned fingers. 

Nev«thelees, certain limitatiaos are intruding, cus- 
toms that have nearly tlw force of law.* For example, 
if a vassal attacks his susendn, ntme but his own family 

* Primogmltun) did not radst on the Coitinent u in Bnglend. 
The dd« eon wee entitled to tla Isiseet there of the eetete, but by 

Sep tpo ‘tibs 

» became formel lew by ebout 1380, in the deye of Louis IX. 
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(among his noble followers) can aid him. Also, in ai^ 
case, at least a week’s notice must be given ere the war fe 
commenced. After the war does begin, forty dayi^ 
respite must also be granted your foe’s relatives ere 
attacking them. In the interval they are entitled 
prodaim their neutrality and so to become safe. Agdr^ 
one is supposed to respect priests and women and 
minors. Finally, if a truce is made the suzerain is bou^ 
to punish the violators. Such understandings rob 
fare of part of its horrors, but do not prevent infinile 
blood and misery. 

As for that motive which prevails in other ages for 
w^ng wars— patriotism — often it does not seem M 
exist so vitally. Certainly Frenchmen ought to make a 
common front against Germans, Italians, English, etc., 
but lapses from this obligation are not always condemiai 
as morally outrageous. Quite recently the Count of 
Boulogne, being at odds with King Philip, took mcm^ 
from both the King of England and the Emi>eror ci 
Germany to raise up enemies against the King of France; 
and the count evidently fdt that this was a proper 
measure against an obnoxious suzerain. The great 
significant tie is that of personal loyalty It is horriMe 
' to betray the prince to whom you have sworn feal^. 
A suzerain will call out his host by a summons to 
vassals,” he will sddom think of appealing to ‘‘my fellow 
coimtrymen.” 

We have said that wars are incessant; yet there is one 
strange thing about them— pitched battles are very 
rare. The campaigns aboimd in petty skirmidbesr-- 
valorous duels, surprises of small castles, occadonal 
clashes of cavalry, and, above all, in the pitiless ravaging 

^ French opimon, of course, condenmed this count, not for being a 
traitor to hh ccmntry, but for breach of fealty to his person£^ lord. 
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of t±ie lands, farms, and villages of the helpless peasantry. 
What better way to put pressure on your foe than to 
reduce his villeins to such misery that they can render 
him nothing in money or kind and that he thus be brought 
to poverty? If you have the weaker force you will not 
think of meeting an invader in battle. You will shut 
yourself up in your castles when you ace the burning 
villages, stifle your pride, remain passive, and trust that 
after the “forty days’ service” of your enemy’s vassals is 
expired they will weary of the operations and not venture 
to besiege your strongholds. Then when the foe’s anny is 
beginning to disperse you can employ some neutral 
baron or abbot to negotiate peace. 

Even when kings are in the field, with really large 
armies, somehow the opposing forces seldom risk a 
decisive encounter. They maneuver, akirmidi, and 
negotiate underhandedly with the uncertain elements in 
the hostile camp. The upshot often is that the invading 
army, having devoured all the provisions in the open 
country and not daring to besiege strong cities with a 
powerful enemy dose at hand, retreats homeward. 

Of course, sometimes there are great battles with great 
results. Such in the deventh century was Senlac, when 
Duke William the Norman won all England. Such, 
more recently, was the famous day at Bouvines. Sudi 
marked several of the Crusades against the Infidds, 
particularly the great and successful First Crusade, 
and the Third Crusade, when Richard the Lion Hearted 
semied to come nearer thmi any other feudal general 
to being a really able tactidan, if not a great strategist. 

These battles are few and far between — and even the 
mighty Richard’s ideal style of fighting was rather that 
of a headlong cavalier followed by only fifteen knights 
and with his ponderous ax hewing a bloody lane throus^ 
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a host of Infidels, than that of a careful commander 
coolly directing a mighty army. Besides, most of the 
wars between second-class barons involve very 
forces. They are only affairs for hundreds. If matters 
come to grips, the best captain is he who orders “Ad- 
vance, banner bearer! Follow me, vassals!” and leads 
the headlong charge. 

Enormous pains have been taken in training the in- 
dividual warrior. For personal prowess the French 
cavalier is as formidable an individual as ever shared the 
sins of mankind. But he is trained only in simpk 
evolutions when maneuvering in companies. He dis^ 
likes taking orders. He wearies of long campaigns. His 
camps are very unhygienic and subject to pestilence. 
Wars, in short, are to him superb games, exciting, spiced 
with danger, and played for large stakes — ^which give the 
zest; but, save in the Crusades and certain other rare 
cases, the higher objects which supply wars with thdr 
sole justification escape him entirely. ‘‘Warfare,” in 
the true scientific sense of the word, is something wherecf 
your baron is usually in complete ignorance. 

Earlier in this recital it has been seen that Baroa 
Conon, soon after he obtained the seigneury, engaged 
in a brisk feud with the Viscount of Foretvert. This w^ 
so like many other feuds in the region that it is well to 
obtain an authentic history thereof from Father Gr^goire, 
who knows all the circumstances. 

The origin of the quarrel (he tells us) was common^ ' 
place. Doubtless the viscount had a contemptuoiis 
opinion of his then young and untried neighbor. Th^ 
was a wood betwixt the two seigneuries which had been 
haltingly claimed by Foretvert; but all through terribk 
Baron Gamier’s time none but St. Aliquis peasants had 
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aeen suifered to cut fagots there. Now suddenly Huon, 
jne of the forester’s helpers, appeared before Conon in a 
jiteous plight. His thumbs had been hewn clean off. 
3e tiafl been chopping timber on the debatable land, had 
Deen seized by the viscount’s men, haled before their 
ziaster, and the latter had ordered this treatment, add- 
ng, with a grin: “This is the drink penny for touching 
a twig in my forests. Tell your young lord to spread 
Jiese tidings among his villeins.” 

When Conon had heard this taunt, his squires trembled 
at the workings of his face. Then and there he pulled 
out his sword, placed his hands on the hilt, pressing 
apon the reliquary, and swore “By God’s eyesl’’^ that 
he would make the viscount and all the spawn of Foret- 
vert swallow enough of their own blood to be drunk to 
damnation. 

“Certes,” says Father Origoire, “he could not as a 
Ch r itrf-iftn baron do less; for the lord who lets another 
seigneur oppress his villeins is no lord; and if he had 
to resent such an insult none of his vassals would 
have obeyed him.” 

That same day one of Concai’s squires rode to Foret- 
vert. He bore a "cartel,” a bunch of fur plucked from 
Ms master’s pelisson.* He was only a young squire, 
but carried his head high. There was some danger in 
bdng such a messeng^. The squire had to be as 
mK^ent as possible without actually provoking Foret- 
vert to violate the protection due to a herald. Into the 
great hMl of the offending tdgneur strode said squire, 
carrying a bough of pine in his left hand, the bunch of 
Mr in the right. His coming had been antidpated. The 

‘Tte tndbtt oate of fCatuy IX of SivJand sad othw grsst 

*Lster eiatem would pr^My havt smt a fUr-trtaunad gbva. 
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greetinfi, «* he w«8 led up to the dais where the visctmt^ 
presided, were cold and ceremonious. Then the squiit 
straightened his slim form and shook out his Ion® mc ntfa 
“Sire Viscount, my master, the Baron of St. Aliqui^ 
demands of you satisfaction. If you do not mair* 
the wrcmgs you have done to him and his, I loyally defy 
you in his name.** 

And down he flung the cartd. 

“It is fitting,’* rettumed the viscount, mocBngly, *^8 
mere boy should be a squire for a lad. TdUi your vei^ 
youthM master that I will soon teach turn a lesson k 
the art of sMur.” ^ 

So with a few more such exchanges the sqiure 
homeward. Meantime at St. Aliquis things were stirra^ 
The great bell on the donjon was ringing. Zealous h«»n.4i^ 
were already affixing the raw hides to the projecting 
wooden hoardings upon the battlements, All the storo 
houses for weapons in the bailey were being opmed &r 
a distribution of sums. Prom the sumory forge cane i 
mighty clangor of tightening riveta. The deitrers asm 
have caught the news, they stamped so fhriously far tie 
stables. In the great hall Conon aat with Addh (« 
wfaK head in martiat matters), Sire Bustace, and the otibsr 
knights in serious debate. 

^multaneously, meMengers were pricking away to i# 
the little villages and to the fortalices of the vassala 
the villeins they cried: “The baron proclaims war wib 
Poretvnrt. Eking your cattle mtd movablM near to dtt 
ostle for iMOtoction.** To the vassals they antiotuMsd, 
“Come with afi the men you are bound in du^ to lets!, 
seven days firam to-day, to St. Aliquis, armed mi 
provisioned for service: and hereof fall not or we bum 
you.** This rig^t to bum the dwdlfaeip of veeseae 
failed to obey the summone to the bmii wm mm 
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standing in feudal lands. Other messengers proclaimed 
the ban by blowing the trumpet at every crossroads in 
the barony. To have disobeyed this call would have 
been the depth of feudal depravity. None of the vassals 
ventured to hesitate- On the contrary, most of them, 
like gcx}d liegemen, affected to show joy at this chance to 
follow their seigneur, crying at once, *"My horse! My 
horse! and ordering out all their retainers. 

The abbot of the monastery now, as duty bomd, 
visited both leaders and vainly tried to negotiate peace. 
He met with courteous thanks and prompt refusals. 
WMe he was thus squaring with his conscience, Conon 
was notifying all his outlying relatives. He was also 
sending to several powerful barons who had received 
armed assistance from St. Aliquis in the past, and 
who were now tactfully reminded of this fact. He like- 
wise sent an especially acceptable messenger to his 
suzerain the duke, to convince the latter that Foretvert 
was entirely wrong, and that the duke had better not 
interfere. Thanks to this energy and diplomacy, by 
the end of the week the whole countryside had been 
roused, the peasants had driven most of their cattle 
so dose to St. Aliquiis castle that they could be protected, 
and many villeins, deserting their hovels, were camping 
in the open (it being fine summer weather) in the space 
between the barbican and bailey- As for Conon, with 
pride he mustered his ‘‘array” — one hundred knights or 
battle worthy squires; two hundred sergeants — ^horse- 
men of non noble birth; and some seven hundred foot- 
men — ^villeins with long knives, pikes, arbalists, big axes, 
etc. — of no great value in open battle, but sure to have 
their place in other work ahead. 

From Foretvert reports came in of similar preparation. 
But the viscount had quarreled with some of his relations. 
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He had broken a promise he once made to help a cert^ 
sire in a feud. His immediate vassals responded to Ms 
call, but they felt that their lord ought to have consisted 
them ere provoking St. Aliquis so grossly. In a word, 
their zeal was not of the greatest. 

Nevertheless, the viscount, an impetuous and sei& 
confident man, having hastily assembled his forces, ^ 
very day the week of intermission ended invaded Conon^s 
territory. Efe expected to find his enemy’s i>easants stt 
in the fields and the St. Aliquis retainers in the juroee^ 
of mustering. To his amazement, he discovered that the 
villages were almost empty and most of the cattle driven 
away. Nevertheless, he foolishly allowed his men to 
scatter in order to ravage everything left at their mercy. 
Soon hasmcks were burning, standing crops were bdi^ 
trampled down, and the thatch on the forsaken huts was 
blazing. Here and there troopers were driving he&m 
their spears oafish peasants who had lingered too 
The hands of these wretches were tied behind thdr 
backs. Beside them trudged their weeping wives and 
children. Every sheep, pig, and chicken discoversJbfe 
was, of course, seized.^ The ravagers soon had enoi^ 
booty to load their horses to such a degree that one el 
Foretvert’s more experienced knights warned him Ms 
men were becoming dangerously encumbered in case ci 
an encounter. 

The viscount laughed at these fears, yet was about fo 
somid trumpets to recall the foraging parties; when, lot 
down a wood road, through a forest that had been 
imperfectly scouted, came charging the whole St. AliqMs 

^ Stzch ^imderings were conimon enough, though the hestkni^il^ 
senthn^t w£^ against participating directly in them. Says a 
Geratid de “O fie oa the knight who drives off a flodc cl 

Meatiag ^leep — axid then appears before a lady!” 
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levy, with Conon^s great banner racing on ahead. 
of the viscount’s men were dispersed; the other half 
barely got into a kind of order when their enemies were 
upon them, thrusting, slashing, and laying about like 
fiends. Such being the case, Foretvert had cause to bless 
the Virgin that he got safely from the field. He only did 
so because his squire most gallantly stabbed the horse of 
Sire Eustace just as he was closing with the viscount. 
The squire himself was brained by the seneschal’s 
mace an instant later. Five of the Foretvert knights 
were slain outright, despite their armor. Four more 
were pulled from their horses and dragged off as prisoners 
for ransom. 

Of the foraging parties, the leaders got home by 
putting their horses at speed, but the miserable footmen 
were intercepted by scores. Many of these were dain 
while dropping their sinful booty. About forty were 
taken prisoners, but, being only villeins (from whom 
no ransom was to be expected), Conon promptly hanged 
ten as a warning against further ravaging of his lands, 
and took the other thirty back to his castle to be hanged 
later in case this first hint should not prove effective.^ 

This imusually decisive engagement ought, in the 
opinion of many, to have ended the war. Conon now 
invaded the Foretvert domains and with proper pre- 
cautions sent out his ravaging parties, who soon tai^t 
their foes a lesson as to how to devastate a countryside. 
But the viscount, although sorely shaken and deserted 
now by many, arrogantly refused to make those con- 
cessions which Conon dedared *^his honor required ere 

** These prisoners were lucky if they finally escaped without at 
leaat mutilation. To “give your captives [of villein bloodj the 
empty sleeve or the wooden leg” seems to have been direfully com' 
mon in feudal wars. 
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he could think of peace.” The war thus promised not 
to terminate until, by incessant raids and counter- 
raids, the peasants of both seigneuries had been brought 
to the edge of starvation. 

The viscount, of course, reckoned that at the end of 
their ordinary ** forty days’ service” Conon’s vassals and 
allies would leave him. Most feudal levies were wont 
thus to melt away, after a very short campaign, and 
leave their leader bereft of almost all save his immediate 
retainers. Foretvert could then regather his men and 
resume the contest. But the saints so ordered it that 
Conon had been a thrifty seigneiir as well as a popular 
suzerain and neighbor. He now offered his allies and 
vassals good deniers if they would serve until the au- 
tumn rains. He also hired the services of some fifty 
horsemen and two hundred footmen, led from Lorraine 
by an iron-handed soldier of fortune, Ritter Rainulf of the 
Moselle, who would put his German mercenaries at the 
beck of about any baron offering good silver. Mer- 
cenaries did not serve for forty days,” but for as 
many months as they received steady wages — a great * 
advantage. 

Conon likewise hired a base-bom fellow, Mattre 
Jerdme. The knights complained that the baron gave 
him too great pay and confidence, but Mattre Jerdme had 
been one of the king’s best engineers in the siege of the 
great castle, Chdteau Gaillard, on the Seine, when 
Philip Augustus took that supposedly impregnable 
fortress from John of England in 1204. Now the castle^ 
of Foretvert itself was almost as strong as St. Aliquis, 
and no siege thereof was worth considering. But the 
viscount had a smaller fortalice, Tourfifere, which lay 
closer to Conon’s lands and was not so formidable. 

Tourfi&:e consisted merely of a sin^e curtain of wbBs 
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around the courtyard of a central keep, with, of course, a 
palisaded barbican before the gate. There was a moat, 
but not deep, and flooded only in wet weather, and the 
foundations of this stronghold did not rest, apparently, 
on solid rock — ^a matter upon which Maitre Jerome laid 
great stress after a discreet reconnaissance. Suddenly, 
to the amazement of many, Conon with all his forces 
appeared before Tourfiere and summoned its castellan. 
Sire Gauthier, the viscount’s nephew, to surrender — a 
demand refused with derision. 

Sire Gauthier commanded some twenty knights, 
squires or sergeants, also at least ninety armed villeins — 
a sufficient force, it seemed, for a small castle, especially 
as the women in the place could drop stones, throw down 
burning pitch hoops, pour boiling water, and help twist 
back the casting engines, ^h e defenders thus prepared 
to resist with energy, confident that Conon could not 
keep his heterogeneous levies together much longer and 
that the siege would break up ignominiously. But, 
despite his villein blood, Maitre Jer6me ordered the 
siege in a marvelously skillful manner. No chess player 
could have moved his pieces better than did he. First 
he persuaded the baron to resist his impulse to attempt 
the walls by a sudden rush with scaling ladders, pointing 
out that Gauthier, besides his arbalists, had four great 
trenchbuts (stone-hurlers worked by counterweights) 
and also two catapults, giant bows mounted on stand- 
ards and able to send a heavy arrow clean throu^ a 
man in full armor. 

'^We must take Tourfifere by the crowbar and spade, 
and not by the sword, fair Seigneur,” said Jerome, 
smilin^y; whereupon a great levy of Conon’s serfs 
began cutting timber and building a palisade all aroimd 
the besi^ed castle, to stop sorties or succoring parties. 
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Meantime Jerdme was directing the maWng of trench^ 
huts and cataptdts for the besiegers. With these th«gr 
soon smashed the wooden hoardings which had protected 
the battlements, making it impossible for the ganisc® 
to mount the walls, save at a few places or in gres* 

raaergencies, lest th^ be 
picked off by the attacko^ 
arbalists. The trendhbiib 
also cast small kegs et 
“Greek fire” (a compound 
of pitch, sulphur, and 
naphtha) inside the casie 
court. These terrible fire 
balls could not be quendt^ 
by water, but only by sand. 
By desperate efforts, in^ 
deed, the defenders pe- 
vented decisive 
some of the buildings in the 
courtyard were burned arsl 
SireOauthier’smen became 
wearied in their efforts ts 
fend off disaster. 

In Iwavado the defsodeis 
took two prisoners and hanged them on the highMt 
tower. Ccmon retidiated immediately hanidog 
prisoners just out of bowshot tlw castle, and omilttg 
his largest trendhbut to ftixig a dead hcose dear 
the battiementa and into the court. Meantime a remade^ 
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Conon was planning to build a beffroi. This was d most 
ambitious undertaking ordinarily used only in great 
sieges. A beffroi was a movable tower built of heavy 
timbers and raised to at 
least the height of the 
wall attacked. Its front 
was covered by rawhides 
to repel arrows and fire- 
balls. It was worked 
forward on rollers or 
clumsy wheels until dose 
to the hostile parapet. 

Then, when almost 
touching, a swinging 
bridge from the summit 
was fiung across to the 
wall, a host of assailants 
swarmed up a ladder in 
the rear and over the 
bridge to the battle- 
numts. The defenders 
then needed all their 
valor to keep their castle 
from speedy capture. 

Others in the garrison, 
however , derided the idea 

that a b^roi was projected. It would be tdnter ere such 
a complicated structtire could be emnpleted. They Mid 
that the baron was preparing twttaring rams and a 
"eat.” The battivii^c ram was simply a heavy timber 
with a metsdi head, swuxm hy dbahw from a kind of 
wooden trestle. Set up dbee undter a wall it wm pulled 
t»dc and forth by ropes, and by repeated blows knocked 
d(wn the masonry. The "cat” wm a long, narrow, 
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tent-shaped structure of heavy timbers covered 
hides or iron to turn missiles from the pwapets. One end 
of this was built out untU it came into contact with 
the walls, when skillful miners under its protectioa 
quarried their way through the masonry with pidcoKs. 

These methods were eariet 
to prepare than the beffrq^ 
although not so efSectl^i. 
The defenders Mt sure dtf | 
would be used when 
attackers were secar oiia^^l 
mantelets, large wood^ 
dhields mounted on so^; 
wheels, to protect the ero^; 
bowmen when they crept 
to clear the walls — a needftfi 
prdiiminary to advancing either the cat or the ram. Tlafr* 
certainty increased when cme night, by a sudden ru^ j 
Conon’s men stormed through the weak palisade of 
l»urbic*n and, forcing their way n«r to the walls, beg#i 
filling up the moat with /fwdnei— -bundle of fagots. % 
tudng his trenchbuts and catapults to best advanhgi^ 
Sire Gauthier felt confident, however, that he had lae* 
vented them from leveling the moat aufficiently to mahi 
a firm foundation for siege engines. The Tourfiihs qi% 
tluHtefore, shouted arrogantly; “Take your thne» 1^ 
hirdinpi Your *Madame Cat* wUl nervar tattfi 
our wts.** ‘ if*! 

I^taantly, after a oo«t(^ of weeks, tlM be^egers wad 
teen ha. grott Mtivity, n if arrayit^i tihemwdvM 
aaMult. Gauthier was convinced thiQr were about, 
d fl sp e r ati o a , to try to toiJie his wadis with ladders. Itidl 

tSbdQsr iwsiai wan diBvind at ttw w«fi4sw«a aiwa ef C#-': 
esaome b 1140. 




of a sudden a panic-stricken sergeant ran up to his watch- 
tower. Wafts of smoke were escaping near the founda- 
tions of the curtain wall near the gate! 

Gauthier instantly realized what had happened, but 
it was too late. Under an elaborate feint with other 
preparations, Maitre Jerdme had taken advantage of 
the soft ground beneath the 
castle and had driven a mine, 
beginning at a safe distance 
in the rear and cunningly con- 
cealing the entrance and the 
earth excavated until it was 
fairly under a vital section of 
the wall. Then a large cham- 
ber had been cleared and 
wooden posts soaked with tal- 
low had been put under the 
masonry to keep it from falling 
on the miners. As the last of 
them retreated, a torch was 
set to the woodwork, the 
whole chamber having been 
crammed with inflammables. 

Presently the fire ate away the posts. With a thundering 
crash a vital section of the wall collapsed. 

The besieged had not realized the situation in time to 
drive a countermine or to erect a second wall inside the 
danger point. The moment the St. Aliquis men saw the 
wall topple they rushed forward. The defenders met 
them bravely in the breach and there was bloody 
swordplay, but the thrust of numbers was irresistible. 
Gauthier and part of his men fled, indeed, to the donjon 
and barred the entrance, but they were utterly demor- 
alized. All the women and children, packed into the 
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At the top of the wall the scaffold- 
ing can be seen (theoretical fig- 
ure from VioUet-Le-Duc). 
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tower, were shrilly lamentmg the dead and were other- 
wise frantic. Most of the provisions had been in a store- 
house outside the donjon. The end, therefore, was (». 
tfiin. At the end of the next day the garrison in the 
donjon surrendered on promise of life and limb for tfl, 
and courteous treatment for the knights. 

The storming of Tourfiire ended the war. Oajon 
might, indeed, have ndned Foretvert utterly, but now 
the duke intervened. It was not for his interests to 
have any vassal rendered unfit to meet his feuthi 
obligations. C<Maon, however, was able to exact veiy 
hi^ terms. For evacuating Tourfidre he obtained 
cession of a village whose peasants paid very Large duea^ 
and two of the viscount’s best vassals also transferred 
their homage to St. Aliquis. The contending parties 
swore to peace upon the mc»t precious relics at the abb^^ 
and exchanged the kiss of amity. Henceforth Foretverb 
a sadder and wiser seigneur, has been outwardly friendly 
with his powerful ndghbor and even came as a nitty 
guest to Alienor’s wedding. 



Chapter XV : A Great Feudal Battle — Bouvines. 


O ended the feud between St. Aliquis and 
Foretvert — less exhaustmg and_iaca3EL 
, decisba£L. baronial wa r than were many, 
and causing correspondingly less misery 
to the helpless peasants. But it has 
also been Conon’s fortune to fight in a 
regUy ^eat battle , one that will hereafter be set down 
among the most famous engagements in the annals of 
France. 

It is a sunny afternoon. Young Francois and Anseau 
have wearied of hunting frogs beside the outer moat. 
Under the garden trees, SireJ Eustace. tou^ old warrior, 
is meditating over a pot of hippocras. They demand 
of him once more the story of ‘'the battle.” For th«n 
there is only one battle — ^Bouvines. The seneschal, 
ever the slave of his youthful masters, after suitable 
urgings, b e g in s. 

^*Now you must know, my fair damoisieux, that dl 
this took place six years since, in the year JJUA, upon 
the seven-and-twentieth day of July. For our sins it 
wats extremely hot that season, so that all of us have, 
I trustj obtained some remission from purgatory- God 
grant that next time we have a great battle it be in 
the pleasant spring or autumn, though otherwise the 
sa.ints showed to us Frmch a great mercy. But now 
to commence, 

''That yearlKing John of En^and, jtiavmg, by his evil 
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rule and folly lost nearly all his Anjou and Norman lands 
to our good King Philip, large money and aTriiifi,i 
ambassadors into^^Planders and tjF &many ' up - 
trou ble. The ipea€~<SStttite of Flandera aijd^Bp nT;^^ 
nursed ©ievan«» agaimt theu^ lord our kin^ia^ 
to them -ioined many other.. seigneurs of those parts,' 
notably the Dukes of Brabant and Limburg, the Count 
of Holland, and chiefest of all the German Emper® 
Otto IV himself, who came with a huge levy of Saxons, 
With those rode the English Earl of Salisbury with a 
great band of Blemidi mercenaries who took giwg 
John’s ill-gained penny. Never since Lhike Charles 
Martel smote back the Paynym had so terrible a 
menaced our gentle France; and when at last, in JNIyj 
the whole array under Emperor Otto came together at 
Valenciennes to take the road to Paris, even towe 
knights trembled for the king and Idngdom. 

“Never had^the call ija: the rcaral b^ and 
gone out more4Ugaxt^]tiban that summer. 
messenger came to St. A liqui g wttiit the ‘ bdef pfsuinnao^ 

with m^r. andllld. 

that could stride a horse or tnidae with a anasr? and to 
went the commaird through all North Fjmnct. But fat 
the south country John Was making a formidable <Sveg^ 
don &om his remaining dominkau fam Qasoxny, and wi 
df the Languedc^l lands had to meet the north^ thodt 
alone. /fs 

“WhM^ Y9 ur Pa^ aummotti^ 

there was even greater furbishing than when did 
vert ue, fitr* Conon and wraM 

hte iMtwfa^annnged that if he m ISnXMBTU 
bmled in idbaTablS g 3ougtli iyttq r "ahaat Where 0h 
Bernard had once aakt mate, andl ha left to the sskmM 
ive hundred Uvies fas letum lor perpetual mateei Ipt 
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Ms soul. The remainder of us xnade vows according to 
ability- I say nothing of the parting, or how your 
mother bravely promised to guard the castle. 

“So th e ban was- answered all through the land, a nd 
the long’s great host came together. N ever again shall 
I 'si«"“i6 "fine a .mxistering of knights as gathered at 
Peronne. It far su^ass^^ any tpmnarnsnt. Every 
hour the banners oaaafi in, to the sou nd of t abnra. hnm«- 
jnd dwans. There was an. ^ormou8 b^^ggage Jaaln, so 
that I believe there were more mules than horses, for 
many barons brought their great tents, with many 
coffers of extra arms and fine clothing. rear were 

gathered a pf and very 

evil wonaen. -whom not all the commands of the king, 
somehow, could disperse. Verily in that army there 
were twice as .wwiii 

fi^t ; likewise, short as was the campmgn, there was 
'nm3Ei sickness, thanks to bad food, bad water, and, so 
certain ev«a averred, to overmudb filth. Thecconfortwas 
that in Otto’s camp matters were.if ariythmg,much worse. 

“Ijt t any jaae a«>nnKnnp> 

were socm aj: jgtjgnd. Tidin|g came that the Ger mar ^a 
tngs were advanonp, and oii the_ twenty-fifth 
o f i yt^MRrn a tc be t ^ edge nf Ffa n^ai ^ 

MessOT Conon. who was at the rpyal council-tent^ 
told ine that the king ’s barons debated as to the purpoM 
cff Would he offer fair battle in the plain 

near Cambrai, as we much desired, or would he strive to 
riip past our army and go stmight toward Paris? X 
have been told oS booto ce n cemiiqt the ancient Roman 
captains, Julius Csesar and hU peers, and it would seem 
M if to tlusm the moving of «^es had been a burinem 
m deep sagacity, advancing your cscdumni by <»reM 
rides, aonoewhat aa you move your men on a gaming 
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board. No one, however, is so sage as that to-day, and 
I think it was either mere fortune or (speaking as a 
Christian) the kind St. Denis, who guards our beautiful 
France, that brought the hosts together when and where 
they presently came. 

“I t was ^ t break of day 

of intondi^ to pass the 

little river MMquft,-to get to the town of Bouvuies ' flSg t 
thereby to be covered ~Ev"certain matsliea so we 
be protected from surprise, and yet be able to strike the 
foe’s rear if he should take the road to Paris. Butptto 
and his lends, swoUen with their German and Fleming 
pride and confident in their great host of infantry, were 
determined to attack, and m kept hard after us. It is 
only nine miles from Toumai to Bouvines, but 6ttr lot^ 
trsdns of baggage crawled along like snails. Therefore 
it was almost noon when the sumpter mules and the 
infantry had crossed the bridge. We of the otvalry 
were still cm the nearer side, covering the march, when 
our scouts came racing in. *The QeumansI The Ger- 
mans I’ And there assuredly, over the rolling slq^ 
of the cornfields beyond Bouvines, we saw the long linei 
of horsemen flying in a great dust cloud. 

“Now there was with the the Bishop Garin of 
Senlis. He was an old knight hoepi^er, one c^TIESdS^ 
hdy brethren who, despite churdUy vows, rejdce to 
fight in jtut causes, and Biriiop Garin at once rikqppid 
^purs to Uk destrer to recoonoiter. Soonhedadredbi^ 
having disoovered quite «iough. He found our Lent 
l^Sip aittiiqi unfter m ash tree ciote to the hASft 
eatloig dfauftor, with many great nc»bles, Mesaiia 
•moog them, sitting on the grass, "mdingt, f(rdr Strsi^ 
cried Qtrfai. *The Oemums will fight. Thdr 
ere in imcdoi^i bdhind them infeottyl* 
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“It was no pleasant moment for the king. His own 
infantiy were beyond the river, but his cavalry were on 
this side. He could not get his horsemen across the 
single bridge without grievous loss; but there was, 
perchance, still time to bring back the foot. Therefore, 
with what speed we might, every man of us_fel l into the 
jUajc, and some brave sergeants of Champagne made 
such charges upon Otto’s vanguard that, though out- 
numbered and pressed back, they delayed the foe 
until our men could take their places and present a 
gallant front. As for the attackers, when th^ saw that 
we were ready to do battle, like prudent men they 
halted and arrayed their own lines. So^Jr>r nn bnnr 
Jx)th_ jides wffl^ed, just out of bowsH^, many of us 
"very nervous and cursing the delay — ^the more as the 
sun beat down pitilwsly — although the more pious 
ccmfessed hastily to the priests, who were always moving 
up and down the files, or at l^t we sidd our mea 
culpas for our sins. 

“Presently you could see the whole array of the enemy 
q;>read out like 9otais fisir picture on a Icmg tapestry. 
On their right, facing our Counts of Ponthieu and Dreuz, 
were the mercenaries under Salisbury, and the men tji 
foul traitor Boulogne. On their left were the long 
lines of Flemish horsemen over against our cavaliers of 
Champagne and Burgundy. But we freon Qudqueparte, 
with so many other companies, were in the center 
battle 'sriiiere fiew King PM^’s great orffiamme, a 
ndghty scarlet banner ot suxdte, surrovuuhid by dhoaen 
cavalier*. IgjE^t of 

the gmc h foctm en~-tl» burgher levidslif 
the towns who t^ Bng's summooa. 'Sbtaxne 

that busi^ara ehould stand before kn^htet’ cried aome 
d tia{ but the King and Sshop Garia» who seemed 
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to know everything, tinderstood their business, as you 
will see. 

“It is told that just before the hosts charged King 
^Uip prayed aloud before his bodyguard: ‘Lord, I 
am but a man, but I am also a king. Thine it is to guard 
the king. Thou wilt lose nothing thereby. Wherevw 
thou wouldst go, I will follow thee!’ Also I hesird that 
cl<^ behind the king there stood, as lc«ig as he tvii gK^ 
the royal chaplain, JWiniam thft.Brct.on, who all throu^ 
the battle, with another derk, Jtept s{nf inflL.- pBotr,>, 
sudr as ‘Blessed be the Lord my strength, who teacheth 
my hands to war and my fingers to fig^t.’ But Bishc^ 
Garin sang no i^alms. Up and down the lines of horse* 
men he rode, thundering: ‘Extend yourselves, lest the 
enemy outflank you. One knight should not maty 
another his shield!’ So he put all oxur knights in the 
first line of the cavalry. In the rear lines he put the 
mounted sergeants. We had perhaps two • 

^igjits and foe.thou*and JKargeants. Our infant ry were 
over fise-imd-twenty jhPH^ but the foe he< l even 
more, footmen than we, though their horw was a little 
inferior. Thus the battle was vqy fa ir, two lines of 
men and horses a mUe and a half long, and the ftel^ 
smooth and open «iotMlh for a jousting. ‘There never 
WM better place for an honorable battle. 

“After we had sat in our saddles a long tinae, tMnWng ' 
of (mrjdns and admiring in a fearsome way the qplendor 
of thr great pr«n of the foe opposite, a party df cm 
sergeants suddenly charged out on our right against 
Fleming!^ ‘Ilwir attack was too weak| and the Flecalngs 
drove them bi^ and charged in return, thdbr leadi^ 
crykme, ‘Think on your iadlee!* ate if in a eourteouf 
mttie. Whereat, nothing loath, our Burgundian and 
Champegooia Indih^ dashed out on them, and long 
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engaged in an uncertain battle, every cavalier sheeting 
a foe and riding against him. Here one side prev ^^ly^ 
and some warriors even dropped to 
the rear to recover breath and tighten harness, then 
spurred back to the charge. For a little while we of 
the center watched them thus; then nearer things 
engrossed us. 

'*1 have told you that King Philip and his footm im, 
as well as many of our knights, held the center b attle. 
FacingJth^:wa& dense array of Flemish and German 
infantry, with Emp eror^Otto himself, accompanied by 
chosen horsemen, in their rear, and we could see in the 
middle press the great imperial banner, a silken dragon, 
white and green, raised upon a pole capped with a 
golden eagle. It was not borne by a cavalier but flew 
from a tall car drawn by four horses. As we gazed at 
this vast hostile array, lo! the whole mass seemec^ 
surging forward against our infantry. Never was there 
a sight like it, spear points, hauberks, and hdmets all 
flashing in the sun. The ground shook with the trample 
of thousands of feet. Countless war horns sounded, and 
we heard the deep *Hoch! Hoch!* of the German in- 
fantry coming down on us like thunder. 

“Then the emperor’s great masses struck our footmen 
from the communes. Doubtless our poor knaves meant 
bravely, and always had plenty of courage when defend- 
ing their walls, but never woidd France and King 
Philip have been saved by townsmen. Soon we saw all 
those base-bom infantry breaking toward the rear, and 
for a moment our skies looked black. But, ‘Open the 
ranks, * called Messire Conon and our other leaders, *and 
let the villeins run through.’ So we opened the lines in 
the cavalry and let these timid friends escape. Thai 
came a last tightening of buckles and pushing down of 
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hdms. Right before us, thousands upcxn thousancbi 
were surging the emperor’s infantry. All together w® 
raised the fflad ‘ M ontjoie St. DenisV'^ the royal battle 
ciy of France. Whereupon followed" such a ojuiSg^ 
"as never in all my life I can hope again to see. With 
our eyes on Otto’s great banner, straight into that {aess 
of Germans and Flemings we Frendh cavaliers mde 
like mad, the knights in front and all the squires aad 
good asrgeants rag^ bdiind us. The horses 
their hour. They flew at speed with no touch of spi^ 
Though I am blessed with all the joys of paradise 
never, after ten thousand years of bliss, *h«ll x 
the wondrous rapture X fdt when we struck that hostSe 
line!” 

(Sire Eustace’s ^es are gleaming now like sparks of 
fire. Francois and Ans^u are hardly breathing ai hi 
^eaks). 

“Through that caitiff infantry we went as a hoi 
knife cleaves through cheese. 1 had the St. Alkiuh 
barmer, and kept dose behind Messire Conon wifli 
all our men hallooing and cmlting behind. Hit 
chance had those villein footmen against gmtkt 
mta, who all had known horses and lance sinoe they- 
ceased from mother’s milk? §fl ana ind ill mjdiwgftfc 
and, like castles tiding out of the plain, soon you oodH 
see here, there, and yonder the banners and iquadroM 
of our cavaliers m their tan hones, looming abovt 

^Tbli fitnotts twttta ory of Frandb royalty probably SHaat 
"Folkm th* bmmt qf St. DmUtt** Its exact origia, bowem# ' 
dteeiaa. 

Xa battles, armies oftsa ueed nerelbr the anaet of tMr 
teedecs, “Awytmd^” "Chueyf” ete. Bat 

regiomliadai^eeieiwar cry. ThntlwNwmineeried 
the Bretoei, **Mak>I MeM'* dm Aa«evtei ” Vegkt*' Xa9e(»|if 
were IQnly to ay "MotmP* aoA Cnaadere *‘Hofy 

wt§ s Id dU nsDdlihviDl 
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the BTinrlitig , striMng footmen, who closed in all around 
them, and yet could not keep oiir knights from charing 
forward, always forward. 

“After that, all the battle was broken up. For when 
Emperor Otto and his knights saw their infantry being 
cut down like sheep, they also charged, giving us the 
honest joy of crossing swords with men of nobility. 
So f or a long time it was horse to horse and man to man. 
Vou haw heard the jongleurs tell of the great deeds 
dnnft- But as for us of St. Aliquis, just as we w«e dose 
to hewing our way dear through the whole German 
line, lo! a great shouting rose on our left — “The Kingl 
The Kingl’* And we saw the royal standard being 
tossed up and down, as in distress, by Sire Wado de 
Montigny, who bore it. Then back we charged, with 
many cavaliers more — just in time. For King Philip, 
while attacking gallantly like any other knight, had 
been separated from most of his friends, and a swarm 
of knavish Flemish pikemen had striven to him 
from hu^horsfiu His good armin' turned their pikm, 
yet a soldier caught the hook of a halberd in the dhsin 
mail round his throat and pulled him to the ground. 
But the king sprang up as briskly as a young squire, 
and all the Frendi knights at hand spurred to his aid. 
Then it was gim Trit*" leaped from his own 
horse and mounted his lord upon it; imd Mesdm Canony 
ammig the very first to ride up and watbar or 
tranqde the Flenfings, later reodhred no unall i»aise 
smd thanks. 

“Therefore, in that part the field God prospered 
us; and then came the idgnid mercy when Rmpamr 
Otto flad the fi^ For as our knights charged and hie 
cavaliert gave wi^, our men dew Otto’s horse, mad 
when be fidt they ahacM seised the eo^^ Bowevor, 
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Ms Sajxms, selling their lives right dearly, got him anotJi« 
horse. But herein was the German emperor different from 
our good French king. For when Philip was remotiated 
again he raised once more his clear ‘MontJoU St^ 
Denis!* and preraed the charge; butjOttn (nigh out of 
his wits, perhaps, and somewhat wounded) fled fr<«i 
the Add with only three knights, leaving his great hnn«f 
and all his brave vassals to their fate; ^d they say he 
never drew rein till he readied Valendei^es. 

“The German knights, thouig^ desw^. still frmght 
bravdy, but the Netherlanders and Flemings soon were 
fieemg in droves. Besides, on the two wings of the 
conflict we Frenchmen were already proving victorioia 
and from right and left our knights were charging in to 
hdp the center, cutting their way so far to the rear 
that when at last the Ger man cav aliera knew that all 
was lost, and now began to fl ee, they often found them- 
sdves surrounded and were puUed from their horses and 
so made captive. 

“Thus ended the day’s work, save on the rii^t wfrtg 
of the enemy. Here had fought the great rebel Reginsk| _ 
ofJSfiulogne, who knew there was nauf^t left for Mia 
save victory or min. He formed t ome seven hundrsd 
Brabantine infantry into a circ le. With their pihi| 
and axes they beat off for Icmg the charges our cat^ " 
aliera. From behind this living waH Boulogne, wiflt i 
few brave Imighta, time and again charged out, perfocs^; 
ii^C deeds of val<Mr, and then, as it were, re t ie a tfe ^ »- 
Mto their fortrcM to get Ixreath. But now that 
remainder d the teld trai elaaied. .lC{n|p Philip braiiglil ' 
up power d cavalry. He formed thrae 

sand of us into three great odumnt d mounted laig • 
atu!, ehargii^E in on every side, by ihe«r weii^t m j 
t l>e BrabtBdfea ekete doe^ 8o wa dragi^ tSM 
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of Boulogne from his horse, fighting to the last, and the 
Ving r holds him close prisoner unto this day. 

‘‘This was the last m^lee of a battle the like whereof 
has not been in France these many years. Of course, the 
slaughter of the footmen was great, some thousands of / 
both ours and theirs. The field was a sorry sight that 
evening and the groans of the dying rang in my ears, 
for all that we were so happy. But it pleased the saints 
that, thanks to good armor, we cavaliers got off quite 
safely. I have heard that ‘only three French knights 
were slain,* although I am sure that number is too few. 
Of the Germans and Flemings they say one himdred 
and seventy knights were killed outright; but better 
still, we took five German counts, twenty-five barons, 
and some himdred and six lesser knights as prisoners. 
It was th e ransom of that Baron of Imgerfels whom we 
unhorsed which presently went far to pay for your 
aunt’s wedding and uncle’s knighting. 

“As for the manner in which we all returned to Paris 
joyous as the angels, and how the church bells rang 
and all the fat burghers hung the streets with tapestry, 
and with the clergy and scholars in the university we had 
seven days of illuminations, feastings, and rejoicings, 
which is a story repeated every day. But there will 
never be another Bouvines.” 

So spoke the seneschal. If we would comment on 
his narrative, we would say that Philip manifestly 
conquered because his very unepiscopal chief of staff. 
Bishop Garin, drew up his army with greater skill than 
Otto’s leaders arranged the German-Fleming host, and 
also because when at last the hosts engaged in a series 
of innumerable duels, the French knights on the average 
proved supmo r. King Philip, after the fight was started, 
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diowed himsdf a vrfiant cavalier personally, but hai^y 
figured as a conunander. Otto contributed to shake tibe 
morale of his men by premature fli^t, but his gjreat 
host of footmen were almost worthless, despite their 
pikes and halberds, against the terrific shock of the 
French cavalry, charging car perfectly smooth ground, 
where mailed horsem«i could fight at their best. Miaoty 
weapons played no i>art. When the Bngiyi yew bow 
shall appear, the situatioa may chemge. Till then the 
mopAedJaaigbt, in all his ponderous armor, c har gin g 
with lance at rest or with his great sword dancing in 
his hands, wi ll appea r as the nmnarch of the battleBel^ 
Bcuvines has soarked the apc^:^ of tbe feuded ca valry , 




Chapter XVI: The Life of the Peasants. 

IHUS have been seen Messire Conon and 
his familiars in their pleasures, feasts, 
and wars. The g entle folk: yem to 
mo nopolize all the life of the barony. 
i?et at "best tiiey nmnBer’ scarce one in 
a hundred of all the Christians who dwell 
therein. Assuredly the poor and humble seem much less 
interesting and command less attention. They have 
no splendors, no picturesque f^tes or feuds. A life of 
monotonous poverty seldom detains the chronicler; 
nevertheless, it is time to visit the village of huts 
so often seen spreading beyond the bridge to the west 
of the castle. 

The St. Aliquis peasants are told that they have 
nau^t whereof to complain. They have a kindly 
seigneur who ** renders justice.” Since the Foretvert 
feud, no war has ravaged them. The saints of late have 
sent neither short croi>s nor pestilence. To repine 
against their lot is ingratitude toward God. 

There is abundant class consciousness in t he Feudal 
Ages. Clerks, knights, peasants — every man knows to 
which df the=L three great ^tegories of humanity he 
belongs, and acts accordingl;^ 

A monkish preacher^ pio^ros the world as a vast 
body wheraof the derics are the ey^, for they show 


1 Tlus cleric, Jacques of Vitry, may have written a few years kter 
the presumable date of this narrative, but it represents entirdy 
the orthodox viewpoint of A.D. 1220. .f» 
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to all men the way to safety; the noble knights the hands 
and arms, for God orders them to protect the Church 
and the weak and to promote peace and justice; finally 
the poi mnon peoplGr^minores))foTm the lower parts of 
the bo^^it is &eir Business to nourisn the eyes and 
limbs. More bluntly still, as long ago as about a,d. 
1 000, Bishop Adelberon of Laon had HivjdpH 
into two great divisions — ^first, the dergr who prayed 
^d the seigneurs who fought; second, the toilers; 
adding that “to furnish all with gold, food, and rai- 
ment — such is the obligation of the servile class.” 

Since these dasses are dearly ordained of Heaven, to 
rebel against one’s status is manifestly questioning the 
justice of Providence — ^a damnable impiety. 

Few of the St. Aliquis peasants ever dream of being 
anything b ^^^ vill eins. They regard gentlefolk some- 
what as good Christians regard angels — as beings of 
another sphere. All they hope for is kindly treatment 
and modest prosperity within the limits providentially 
assigned them. Therefore, they are not too unhappy. 

If we go up and down France we shall find the rural 
population One little village usually 

follows another closely and every collection of huts 
swarms with human bipeds. There are, indeed, vast 
forests and marshes which might with better manage- 
ment be put under the plow, but the extent of arable 
land is g reat. Heaven surely loves the peasants, it has 
made so many of them. Seemingly their nximber is 
limited merely by the question of food supply. 

^ It has been estimated that the rural poxjulation of France m 
the thirteenth century was almost as great as in the twentieth. 
There was probably a decided falling off, in the fourteenth century, 
thanks to the Black Death (1348) and the ravages of the Hundred 
Years* War. 
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Satigsr of CSreat Jffantittta 

If the condition nf th<» peasantry often seems bad, 
it is comforting to know that for the l ast two centuries 
it Tins been improving . Not for many years have matters 



CROUP OF PEASANTS AND OF SHEPHERDS 
(TvreHth c«ntury>, from ft >^dow in the cftthedrftl of Chftrtrei. 


in the St. Aliquis region been as they were in some parts 
of France during the terrible famine of 1030-32. At 
that time we are told that the poor devoured grass, roots 
and even white clay. Their faces were pale, their 
bodies leem, their stomachs bloated, “their voices thin 
and piping like the voice of birds.*' Wolves came out 
of forests and fed on children. Strangers and travelers 
were liable to be waylaid in solitary spots and killed 
simply that they might be eaten. Near Macon a “her- 
mit” at last was seized who had lured wayfarers to 
share the hospitality of his cell. The skulls of forty- 
eight victims were there ditoovered, after which they 
burned the wretch alive. 

You can go on multiplying stories about fanainwh — 
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how human, flesh at times was sold in markets; how 
starving children were lured by the offers of a bit of 
food to places where ghouls could kill and feast on them; 
how a measure of com rose to sixty sous in gold; and 
how even the very rich ‘‘lost their color.” These days, 
thanks be to the saints, seem disappearin g; yet the 
danger of pinching hard times is still a real one, even 
in fortunate St. Aliquis.^ 

j The peasants of Messire Conon^are free. The serfe 
of the barony fiad been manumitt^ about a hundred 
years earlier, by a baron who (after an extremely iniq- 
uitous life) was admonished on his deathbed by his 
confessor that he must do something extraordinary for 
the salvation of his soul.^ As a result the St. Aliquis 
peasants were no longer bound to the soil and could 
quit the seigneury — as serfs assured^ could not do. 
They could also marry any women ^h^*^she d without 
asking their ^ord^s consen t or paying him a fee . They 
c ould bequeath their goods without having him sequester 
an outrageous part. All this, of course, improved theii^ 
status, yet they were still subject to numerous imnogt s 
in money and kind, and to various forms of for^ 
labor. Althou^ they had now the legal right to q uit 
tiigjjarony, only with the greatest difficulty could th^ 
sell their little farms and chattels hereon, so th^ could 
take a decent share of their possessions elsewhere; and 

I By 1220 these wholesale famines were really becoming matters oi 
tradition, thanks to better tr^sportaticm and better methods of 
agricEilture- Vary lean years, almost minous to the peasantry, 
remained, however, as extremely grim possibilities. 

* In Brittany, and, somewhat less generally in Normandy,most oi 
the peasants at this time were free. In Champagne and central 
France there were stiU so many serfs that very possibly the peasants 
of St. Aliquis were more fortunate than the majority of the villeins 
on nmghborii]^ baronies. The adv^tages of the free peasants over 
the serfs have, however, been somewhat exaggerated. 
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if they wandered to distant parts, the local authorities 
were likely to call them ‘^masterless men” and assume 
that if they had forsaken their old lord they must 
somehow be criminals. 

Nevertheless, it is much better to be a free peasant 
than a serf. The majority of the French lower dasses 
are now“^coming free , although in other Christian 
lands, notably Germany, serfage will prevail for a weary 
day hereafter. 

But even though one becomes free , he is a villem 
' still. The taint of ignoble blood clings likea shirt of 
pitch, even after achieving prosperity and wealth. 
Knightly opinion is expressed by that great troubadour, 
Bertran de Bom: love to see the rich churl in distress 

if he dares to strive with nobles. I love to see him beg 
his bread in nakedness.” 

Even a well-disposed lord looks_on_a peasan t largely 
"as a aource of income . In time of peace the taxes 
and forced labor squeezed out of him yield that which 
presently turns into destrers, silvered hauberks, furs, 
hawks, fair dames’ luxuries, dowries, adubbements, 
tourneys. In time of war he exists to be pillaged and 
massacred, in order to impoverish his master by ruining 
the latter’s revenues. The burghers of the towns are 
a litt le more respect ed. Their industrial products are 
nee^ul. They can better protect themselves. But 
the richest syndic of a commune cannot really hold up 
his head socially with the unknighted bachelor who 
drags out life in a tumble-down manor house. 

At every turn the peasant finds himself exploited. 
He must nav a direct tax supposedly ■Drooortioned to 
- b i s farm ... That is only the beginning. 
When his wife has bread to bake, i t must be taken to 
the lord’s ove n. One loaf in so many goes as the fee. 
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The Jsaw must b e grom d up in the lord’s ipill— n gat^ 
for a fee. The ^anes must be jaffiKCd out jn the Iwd’s 
winepress. The mxist be d riven i nto the'lmd’s 

jEecp fidd every night, that he may get the^miamire. 
Every dispute mt ist be arbitrated before the lord’s provnaf 
or the great man himSSf— more fees. In short, the 
whole regime aims to compel the peasant to go to his 
seigneur for everything he needs, so that he will have 
extremdy little business to transact away frcan the 
sdgneiuy. Doubtless it is a convenience often to find 
things commonly needful always at hand. There is a 
certain return for many of the exactions. But the 
seigneur does not act out of benevolence. If the peasants 
wish, for examfde, to set up their own ovens, they nin^ 
pay the seigneur the equivalent of the baker’s fees 
which he is deprived. If they then wish to bake tbdr 
own bread, he is now qtute indifferent. 

Besides the imtxMt s and numerotui fpe* J^hn nnUtS* ) 
the jBsaaante jjwe )c»aymnQte by lahor. A 

large part of every seigneury is “domaip .. 

the lord’s own persotud use. The peasant aio ob% 6 d 
to a qertain num ber of days to keep\thi^ n^»Biw# 
SpdUdlled, mow ^ bring in the hay, dress ^ 

vines. They must also see that the castle has Its fitsy; . 
wood and fodde r; dean out the moat ; help keep the 
foriri ficatkms in repair; and assist on many extraop> 
din^ octagons. * For this they get no pay, altho«i|^ 
they may be giwtn jffiijpm during the das^ ollaboi, 

‘Itn IM of ourioua coepin raquirsd of petsants m.iiMcm 
sslgnsariet is a tens oae. Oaoeeilafih^ wets «ipecti d t#1>si|t tbs 
wabtr of tbe oastle taeat to stop tbs Betas of the frogi wbaBiwsr tbs 

MWNIWwPW ¥W VMT WW* ^^1^ iPj|(rW^W*PWwJll V V^FVFWIrwWMIlF FpPHIWpr 

pvkna soess absurd ssrvtoei to bop on on# tog, to bias dw istth of 

tho 99 ttooiiflt f**** !^ in Icpl*# 

OP fit|iig ; n b irftii4; f*Tf * 9 1 & prfiiimiro of liuly » 
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In time of war they do almost eversrthing from hdping 
to defend the cas tle to marching on offensive campniy na 
as part of the ban — serving, as we have seen, as grooma, . 
baggage attenda nts, diggers , and e ngineers , and also 
as tfie despised, but sometimes useful, infantry pikem«i . 

Such are the burdens of the St. Aliq^s peasants” 
They bum holy candles of thankfulness, however, that 
Baron Conon does not multiply their troubles by intrust- 
ing the collection of his imposts and the administraticm 
of his forced labor to outrageous officers. SkfeMgcyie*. 
the prov tat. is harsh toward real offenders and strict in 
exacting the last sol or sheaf in just debts, but he is no 
blackma iler, as is Foretvert’s general factotum. In old 
Baron Gamier’s day, of course, there had been a provost 
who not merely levied abominable impc^, diverting a 
share thereof toward his own pocket, but who would 
accuse poor men falsely of theft and then tdte bribes 
for condoning their alleged offensw, all the time »!»»<• 
he was dividing the profits of real banffits whom he 
protected. 

Even more obnoxious can be the forester who cfmtmTu 
the hunting pre serves and yraring He decides 

how the peasants’ pigs may be turned out in the oak 
forests, how and when firewood may be cut, and he 
battles incessantly with the multitudinous poadtuus. 
A few years ago even Conon was deceived by a fellow 
in his emplc^, one Mattre Crispin. He was “a very 
handswne man with fine carriage and wdl armed with 
bow and sward." No one could congi more gracefully 
to Madame Adela, or do more to help messire to discover 
a gTMt boar, but aU the while he waa ffiling Ms own 
(heat. For exaunple, he seised lame OeorgM’ mcen on 
the pretact that ha had cut three oalce and a birch in 
the ■d^mear's forest— yet he would fiwget the carinae if 
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Geoi^es could find him one hundred sous! Fortunate 
Sire Macaire discovered the evil ways of his lieutenant; 
and Conon, exceedingly incensed, had the smooth 
Crispin turned over to Maitre Denis and his halter 
after abrupt formalities. The present forester, tau^ 
by example, is more honest, although of course, all t& 
real poachers curse him. 

A great part of the peasant’s time is spent neither in 
forking nor in resting, but in walking. Few are so 
lucky as to have all their land in a single compact plot. 
Even a rather poor peasant has his farm scattered m 
several tin y hnlding s. xx)ssibly at the four quarters of 
the neighborhood. When a peasant dies , his diildreo: 
^11 divide the, paternal esta te, and if a separate piece jrf 
ground cannot be provided for each heir, some Icis 
must be subdivided smaller still. The St. Aliquis lanfe 



PEASANTS AT WORK 

From a mantiscript of the thirteenth century (Biblioth&que nationale). 


thus present a curious sight — innumerable little parcels 
scattered everywhere, each carefully fenced off aod 
each growing its own separate crops. Meantime tibw , 
owners begin in the morning toiling with their hes^ 
mattocks, on one of their holdings, then on to the 
and so on until sundown. Thus they trudge sev€i?al> 
miles, and yet are seldom far from their village, whithi^ 
they must all return at dusk. 
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Men. of more fortunate da 3 rs will be astonished when 
they survey the agricultural methods of even the least 
stupid peasants. Everything is according to traditions— 
*‘so it was with our fathers.” In the abbey library 
there are some Latin books about agriculture. Th^ deal 
with conditions in ancient Italy, however, not feudal 
France. The most benevolent monk hardly dreamed of 
examining his Cato or Coliunella to leam how to better 
the lot of the peasantry, though in fairness it should 
be said that the abbey farms enjoy pn the whole a 
much superior cultivation. Not all peasants can own 
plow s; they borrow or hire from their neighbors, or 
break the ground with the dumsy mattocks. What 
plows exist have only wooden plowsh ares. The wheat 
in St. Aliquis is beaten out by fla ils^ although a little 
farther south it is trodden out by cattle. The soil is 
often impoverished, and it is usual to leave one-third 
fallow all the time to recuperate. Such a thing as 
* * rotation of crons” is still a matter of vappie talk save 
on some of the monastery lands. 

Under these circumstances, even in the best of years, 
there is not much surplus of foo d. A short crop means 
misery. Men pessimistically expect a famine on the 
average of one in every four years. If there has not 
been one of late in St. Aliquis, it is because the saints 
are rich in mercy. “In j.197 a coxmtless throng died of 
hunger,” significantly wrote a chronicler in Rheims. 
Naturally, the villeins seldom get enough ahead to_ b e 
able to lea m the practices of thrift . If the year has 
been good, with an extra supply of com in the bams, 
and plenty of pigs and chickens fattening, the winter 
will be spent in gorging and idleness. By spring the old 
crop is exhausted almost to the seed com; then perhaps 
the new crop will be a failure. The next winter these 
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same peasants may be glad to make a pottage of dead 
leaves. 

Lame Georges, who had his oxen sequestered, is, 
despite his misfortxmes, one of the most prosperous 
peasants in the village. He limps because in his youth 
a retainer of Baron Gamier’s twisted one of his feet 
while trying to extort money. Georges is really only 
forty-five years old, but to see his gray head, gnarled 
face, and bent back you would think him sixty. His 
wife Jeanne is four years younger than he, but looks 
as aged as her husband. ^‘Old Jeanne, the dhildren 
call her. The pair have been blessed with at least fifteen 
dhildren, but four of these died in childbirth, and five 
more before they could grow up. The other six are, 
all but the youngest, married already and Jeanne has 
been a grandmother for several years. 

Georges’ house stands near the center of the village. 
To reach it you pick your way down a lane usually 
deep in mud. In front of each fenced-in cottage there 
is an enormous dimgheap, bdoved by the hens and pigs, 
which roam about freely. Georges’ one-story dwehii^ 
is an irregularly built, rambling structure of wood, 
wattles, and thatch, all of dirty brown. This “manse” 
stretches away in four parts. The rearmost contains 
the com i^ ibs, the next mow ^ for hay a nd straw , then 
the cattle-sheds; and nearest, and smallest, the h guse 
for the fa mily^. 

Pushing back tihe heavy door, after lifting the wooden 
latda, one enters a single large ro om; the timbers and 
walls thereof are completely blackened by soot. There 
is really only one apartmmt. Here everything in the 
housdiold life seems to go on. The floor is of eart h 
pounded hard . Upon it are playing several very dirty, 
half-naked children, come over to visit “gmndrnoflrer,” 
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and just now they are chasing two squealing little pigs 
under the great oak table near the center. One makes 
no accomt of a duck leading her goslings in at the door 
in hopes of scraps from the dinner. A hen is setting on 
eggs in a box near the great fireplace. 

Jeanne has just kindled a lively fire of vine branches 
and dry billets. She is proud that her house contains 
many convenient articles not found with all the neigh- 
bors. By the fireplace is an iron pot hanger, a shovel, 
large fire tongs, a copper kettle, and a meat hook. Next 
to the fireplace is an oven, in case she does not wish to 
use that at the castle and yet will pay the baron’s fee. 
On the other side of the fireplace is an e normous bed, 
piled with real mountain of feather mattr es5^R — ^we 
do not discuss their immunity from vermin. In this one 
bed a goodly fraction of Georges’ entire family, male 
and female, old and young, have been able to sleep; 
of course, with their heads usually pointing in opposite 
directions. If a stranger chances to spend the night, it 
will be hospitable to ask him to make ‘‘one more*’ in 
that sdfsame bed! 

If the goodman takes us about his establishment we 
shall find that, in addition to various stools and benches, 
he own S-a ladder , a mortar and pestle for braying com, 
a mallg t, some crudely shaped nails, a gimlet, a very 
imperfect _saw. fishing lines, hooks, and a basket. He 
is fortunate enough also to own a plo w, and, in addition, 
a scythe , an Iron spad e, a mattock , a pair of la rge-dieaf s, 
a handy knife, and a sharpening stone. He has replaced 
the stol«i oxen with another pair and owns a two- 
wheded wagon with a harness of thongs and ropes. 
Besides thf oxen, there are three milch cow s in his bam, 
and he has la hennery and pigpen . The jjlace seems also 
to abound ^ith long, lean cats, very wild, who gain a 
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living by hunting the numerous rats and mice wluch 
lurk in the dense thatch of the roofs. 

Georges himself wears a ,blouse of dirt-colored do thj 
Rhe^psildn. fastened by a leathern belt. 
In cold we gj^er he has a mantle of thick w oolen home- 
8pun» now also dirt color, to his knees, fie has a pair 

of very heavy leathern 
although not seldom he goes on 
short walks barefoot. The lower 
part of his body is covered by a 
pair nf ^^^nsers 

which once were blue. Very spI- 
clom, save in storms, does he wear 
gnjdlfiaddcess; then he produces 
a kind of cap of the 
same dirty woolen as 
his coat. As for gloves, 
he never wears them 
except when hedgmg. 
Jeanne’s costume is 
much the same, with 
a few changes tb make 
it suitable for women. 
In her chest she has, 
however, a green bliaut of Flanders wool made somewhat 
in imitation of those she has seen at the castle, and it 
even is beautified with red and purple embroidery. This 
bliaut die wears with pride on great festival days, and 
in it, despite the envious hopes of her daughters and 
dau^ters-in-law, she expects at last to be buried. 

Georges’ house is considerably better ^an many 
others. S^SSLjPf bis neighbor s live in mere Icab ins that 
are barely weather tight. They are mad^ of crossed 
laths spiffed with straw or ^rass, and have chimney. 
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A LABORER, THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
Restored by VioUet-Le-Duc, from the manu- 
script of Herrade of Landsberg. 



The smoke from the hearth escapes through a small 
hole in the roof (where the thatch is very liable to take 
fire) or merely through the door. 

None of these houses ha§ glass 
windows. Georges fastens his 
few openings with wooden shut « 
ters» but poor Alard near by 
has to close his apertures by 
stuffing them up with straw, 
if it is too cold to leave them 
open. Alard, too, is without 
a bed. His family slee p on thin 
pdlets of straw lair i nn tha- 
^ground, with a few ragge d-^ 

blankets . There are plenty of peasants who have not 
even the straw. 

Alard inevitably has no 
cows, no oxm pr cart, no 
plow, and only a few rude 
tools. Heandhisarebardy 
able to satisfy the provost's 
men by grinding field labor, 
and have still enough grain 
laid up to carry them till the 
next harvest. If it is a little 
too dry, a little too wet, if, 
in short, any one of a num- 
ber of untoward things hap- 
pen, by next spring he, with 
his bent and bony wife and 
Romth6doof ^y.ofth ecath.dx.irf hisfivclcan children. Will all 

be standing at the castle or 
abbey gate with so many other mendicants to cry their 
“Breadl For the love <rf Chrait, a little bread!” 
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,The peasants ma rry a s early a s do tiiejaoMitgz:. Of 
the moral condition of many of them it is best to say 
little. Good Father fitienne, the parish priest, spends 
much of his time first in baptizing infants of unacknowl- 
edged paternity, and then in running down their pre- 
sumptive fathers and forcing the latter to provide for 
their children’s upkeep. But a girl can often indulge in 
indiscretions and later find some self-respecting 


peasant willing to marry her. 

Every girl looks forward to her marriage as the climax 
of life. If she hopes to find a husband in the coming year, 
die will dance around a bonfire, then cast some pins into 

a bubbling fountain. If these are 


thrown to the surface it is a sign 
the right swain will come along. 
When drawing water from a well, 
if she can throw into it an egg 
cracked upon the head of some 
companion, she can see in the 
water the image of her future 
husband. As for the young mm, 
when one of them decides he 
wishes to marry a certain girl, 
he often comes to her parents, 
presenting a leathern bottle of wine. If they drink of 
the same his suit is accepted. However, if he is uncertam 



A MARRIAGE IN THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
From a manuscript of the 
Biblioth^que nationale 
(Bordier et Charton). 


of his reception by the maiden herself, he inv ites himsdf 
to f^inner at her home. If at the end she serves him with 
a of walnuts, it is a dear token that he is rejected. 
He had better slink away. 

On the wedding day, if the bride has always been 
gq gi. and naodest, the neighbors present her with a white 
hMi, but her mother gives her a pi^ of fine doth, to 
mnlre a gda diess which will serv^ ultimately for a 
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shioud. At the ceremony itsdf the great question is. 
How will the wedding ring slip on? ” If easily the bride 
will be docile. If it goes on tightly she will rule her 
husband! 

The peasants need everv L-kind of public and private 
jwMay. On ordinary days toil begin s at gray dawn 
and usually continues until dusk. There are no eij^t- 



A PLOW 

Restored by "Viollet-Le-Duc, from a manuscript of the thirteenth centtay at the 
Seminary of Soissons. 

hour laws; ev«i the ‘'nooning” is short, although scmie- 
times there is time taken out in hot weather for a siesta 
during the afternoon. The women labor in the fields as 
hard as do the men. Children begin weeding,- digging, 
and carrying when very little. Their help is so important 
that many peasants look on large fami lies as assets of so 
mudi unpaid field labor, rather than as liabilities which 
they must dothe and feed until the children reach ma- 
turity. Education is almost unknown. One or two very 
bri^t boys from the village scwnehow have been caught 
by the churdxmen mid trained for the priesthood. There 
is eveu a story of a lad bom in a neighboring seigneury 
who thus rose to be a bishop! But such cases are vmy 
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texceptional. In the whole village by St. Aliquis, Father 
Etienne is the only person who understands the mysteries 
of reading and writing, except two assistants of the 
provost, who have to keep accounts for the baron. 

It is very hard for great folk to understand such 
teachings of the Church as that ‘^all men are brethren.” 
“Doubtless it is true,*’ Adela and Alienor have often 
told each other, that ^^God created in His own 
image,” but how is it possible that God should have the 
image of most of the villeins on the seigneury? Are not 
so many of them like the peasant described in the epic 
“Garin”? “He had enormous hands and massive limbs. 
His eyes were separated from eaph other by a hand's 
breadth. His shoulders were large, his chest deep, his 
hair bristling, and his face black ^ a coal. He went six 
months without bathing* Nothing but rain water had 
ever touched his face.” 

The manners of thes e people are equally r^ulsive. 
Countless ballads as well as monks' sermons and treatis^ 
represent your typical villein as incessantly discontented, 
scolding about the weather, which is always too wet ot 
too dry, treating his wife like an animal, hauling her 
about by the hair. Lately at the castle a jongleur told 
this anecdote: “A certain peasant showered his wife 
with blows on principle. *She must have some occu- 
pation,’ said he, ‘while I work in the field. If she is idle 
she will think of evil things. If I beat her she will weep 
the whole day through, and so will pass the time. Then 
wh«i I return in the evening she will be more tender.*” 
According to other stories, however, many peasants are 
dever, aggressive, and insolent — ^well able to care for 
themsdves. 

The castle folk and the burg hers are nonejtoo^m:^5dm 
sa nitary ma ttery but e ven to them the peasants are 
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disgustingly filthy. They relate in Pontdebois this 
story: “Once a villein, leading some donkeys, went down 
the lane of the perfumer’s shops. Instantly he fainted 
at the unaccustomed odor. They brought him to, 
however, by holding a shovel full of manure under his 
nose.” Another story (told at the monastery) has it 
that the devil has refused to receive more villeins into 
hell because they smell so vilely! 

In the village you soon find many tsrpical peasant 
characteis.. and nearly all of them are bad. There is the 
surly felSw-v^lS'wifi^ not even tell a traveler the way. 
There is the malcontent villein who mutters enviously 
whenever he sees a knight riding out hawking; there is 
the mad fool who reviles God, saints, Churdi, and no- 
bility; there is the talkative villein who is always 
arguii^ bad causes before the provost’s court and in- 
citing his neighbors to senseless litigation, there is the 
honest simpleton who wandered up to Pontdebois and 
got his pockets picked while gaping at the scialptures on 
the portal of the cathedral; finally, there are the misers, 
the petty speculators in grain (who pray for a famine), 
and all the tribe of poachers. Certainly there are also 
a great number of hard-working, honest folk who bow 
respectfully when Messire Conon rides by and who pay 
their taxes without grumbling. Such give prosperity to 
the seigneury; but it is the rascals who ever thrust 
themselves into prominence. 

The St. Aliquis villeins seem doltish and dirty eno\:^h, 
but they are nothing to those existing in Flanders. 
Some monks have recently returned thence after doing 
business for their order. They tell with horror that in 
summertime Flemish peasants are seen around their 
villages, taking their ease, with no more clothes on than 
when they were born, the monks remonstrated, 
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the rough answer was: *‘How is this your business? 
You make no laws for us.’’ It is pitiful (say the monks) 
that any seigneur should tolerate such things on his 
fief» for the peasants are such sodden creatures they 
cannot of themselves be expected to know better. 

Jf the knights exploit the pea sants. Ih e^clergy dn ^ 
hardly l ess. It is notoriously hard for the bishop’s tithe 
collect^ secure the quota of pigs, hens, eggs, wheat, 
vegetables, etc., which everybody knows that the vihdn 
owes to the Church after or upon the same time he satis- 
fies the collectors for the baron. Indeed, certain im- 
pious villeins complain, ‘^The tithe is worse than the 
imposts and the corv^esJ* The monkish preachers have 
to be constantly threatening these sinners who pay their 
tithes slowly. The Church tithe is the property of God. 
‘‘It is the tax you owe to God, a sign of his universd 
dominion.” Those who withhold it not merely im- 
peril their souls, but God will send them “drought and 
famine,” punishing them alike in this world and the next 

Villeins too often wickedly insist on working on 
Sundays and h6% .days. The peasants complain there 
are so many saints’ dsijs that it is hard to keep track d 
them, but if only they woxald go to Church on Sundays 
when the priest announces the next holy days th^ 
could avoid this sin. Worse still are the peasants who, 
when they see their fellows going dutifully to mass, Mde 
under the hedges, then slip away to rob the unguarded 
orchards. 

It seems certain, therefore, that God has no such love 
for villeins as he has for gentle knights and their dam®. 
The knights display their superiority by always remind- 
ing their peasants of their condition. With some barom, 
to flog their villein for most trifling offenses is about as 
common as for thena to eat their dinners. Even Conm 
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has i>leftty of use for his riding whip. Unless the blows 
are very brutal the average peasant takes this as all in 
the <iay’s work. He merely trades out his own blows 
upon, wife and diildren. Indeed, it is commonly 

said -that most villeins are so numb mentally they never 
can comprdiend the simplest orders unless they are 
driven home with stripes. In time of war the fate of 
the x>easants is, as we have seen, far worse than this. 
Whatever a feud means to the contending parties, to 
their -villeins it means houses and crops burned, fruit trees 
girdled, youi^ girls drs^ged off to a life of infamy, 
and probably the massacre of many peasants in cold 
blood. One of the reasons the nobles delight so in war 
is because it is seldom that they have to endure its real 
and horror; but in the churches the non-nobles 
pray, “Grant us to peace’* quite as fervently as they 
beseech, “Save us from famine” — and with equal justice. 

Xlie preachers who make a business of scold- 

ing soiuetimes denounce hi^-bom oppressors of the 
villeins. One monk thus cries out, “All that the peasant 
ams. in one year of stubborn toil, the noble devours 
in gi-» hour. Not content with his lawful revenues, he 
despoils thpm by illicit exactions. As wolves devour 
carrion while the crows croak overhead, awaiting thdr 
shar-e of the feast, so when knights pillage their subjects 
the provosts [their agents] and others of the hdlish crew 
rejoice at the prospect of devouring the remainder.” 
Or again: “Ye nobles are ravening wolves; there- 
fore shall ye howl in hell,” for you “despc^ your sub- 
jects and live on the blood and sweat of the poor.” 
(Jac<iu« of Vitry.) Nevertheless, the selfsame preachers 
accuse the peasants of the cardinal sins of avance and of 
gViTT-t-iiiin gr labor. Only rarely are the villeins comforted 
by locing told that if they work faithfully and bring up 
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a pK^ femily they are morally on equality "with 4 
cleric who chants all day in a church.” 

On the St. Aliquis fiefs, and, indeed, on many others, 
these grosser abuses do not obtain, but nowhere are 
the villeins exempt from one evil which th^ must 
meet wlh dumb resignation— the seigneurial 
Ccmcai and his guests never hesitate at g<^ whh 
horses and hawks or hounds tfixaight across plowed and 
seeded fields or even over standing grain. This is the 
lord's absolute riaht., and prot^ is impossible. Tfee . 
hunters, too, are entitled, if far from home, to stop at ^ ; 
peasants’ huts and demand food and fodder, peihi^ 
fear a large party. If payment is made, it is merdy out 

of charity. Gr^tor evils stiU may come from the depte- ; 

dations of the wild wuae, if the fielcUi are dose to the! 
hunting preserves. V illeins cannot ha rm anv 
nibbling the young sproutsTThey carT onSy scare theiu^ 
away — and the cunning creatures roon grow daring. 
wild boar <xa root up a docen little farm plots befhte 
the baron can find leisure to chase him down. XTponI 
some fiefs the peasants can arrange to pay an extra fts 
to thidr lord, in return for which he keeps only iahb% 
rusar their fieltk; but the hunt of a single rabbit, if tbefiy* 
ing wretch doubles in among the com, may ruin a fam%. < 
On the othar hand, the penalties for poacldng, 
"killing meatire’s game," «re terrible. It is prPbiibi^ 
sAktr cm St. Aliquit'— as on any other fiefi^ ritk 
MiHftg a travdtt' than ItiUing a farm oe ev^ a haia 
IIm law it i^tiletdy enf(»Y»d 1^ the foretteri. 
DenteaH^t^ you he has hangsd more stout fdtowi 1st 
poadihtg than for mry other two orisnot put togttbar. 

Z>o the villcliw ever revolt? SomcticMe, wlun tlMfjr 
aro<lrlventodeqpemtiont^«KtfesnamiMHfy; whantihef 
igwpavidr. 
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finH fl clever leader : when circumstances are peculiarly 
favorable. Then may come the sudden burning of 
manor houses and small fortalices; the massacre of their 
inmates; and other brutish deeds of tardy retaliation. 
The rebels are likely to boast, as did some insurgent 
peasants in Normandy in the eleventh century: “We 
have been weak and insane to bend our necks for so 
loi^. For we are strong-handed men, and solider and 
stouter limbed than the nobles will ever be. For every- 
one of them there are a hundred of us ! ” 

Such revolts always have a single end. The ignorant 
peasants submit to no discipline. They cannot use th e 
knighjt^SuJBeapens if they capture them. They caimot 
organiz e. If they seize a castle, the liquor in the cellars 
lays them out helpless through a week of orgy. The 
seigneurs instantly rally and with thdr great horses 
hunt down the rebels as creatures worse than wolves. 
The vengeance then taken on the insurgente is sudh that 
every ear that hears thereof must tingle. Perhaps along 
a leagjue of roadway a corpse will be swinging from every 
tree. Such measures effectively discourage rebdlio n 
save under most exceptional circumstances. Even with 
atrocious seigneurs it is usually best to bow to the will of 
God and merely to pray for deliverance. 

Georges’ and Alard’s mental horizons can be imagined. 
They have on rare occasions been m far as Pontdebois, 
although some of their neighbors have passed a life- 
time without even that privilege. They have only the 
rpoat -dim i te d, one mif^t say only the moat animal, 
an^ Their ideas of su^ things as the king’s 

court, Paris, and the various Christian and Infidel 
lands are a jumble of absurd notions. “ Religio n” 
means a fe w prayers, . gjEBMt.aain3tel-»to>^» a* in 
dbwchrthe"^rade plays at Christmas, and a ftwr led: 
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by failing in proper rcapect to monks and priwts they will 
be eternally tormented in worse torture chambers th^ 
old Baron Gamier’s. 


best of entertainment is when two blindfolded men, 
carrying a cudgel, try to kill a goose <«f pig let loose in, 
an indosure. The wlu^e vills^ roars to see them 
belabor each other. During the wedding festivities, to 
show their dutiful esteem for Alienor and Olivier, the 
peasants had arranged a special ceremcmy in their honor. 
Four blindfolded men were led about the neighbcahood, 
preceded by two men, one playing an oboe, the other 
carrying a red banner whereon a pig was painted. After 
this noisy merrymaking a real pig was produced, and 
before an augiut company of moet of the castle fdk the 
four champiotui “attaclred the They hit 00^4 

another so hard, that one wm picked up almoet dMfe! 
Ihe pig became the property of the villein who had 
managed to poux^ the life out of the creature just as la 
mercy Alienor wm about to beg that the contest ead* 
DMpite grievance and ffrumhlini 
jemaantl ata loyia. somewhat after the 
dc^, to their seigneurs. Conon and Adela comn 
real affectkai of their villeins because of sets of 
but even Baron Gamier luui txNan treated wHIi 
Mtonfaribdxm faithftdneas. Many a knight hM 
Wt) or honor to humble dependents whom he hw 
treated eo wi^ m hie horeee or hounde. It it the 
thooeandt ia the Uttla thatchad hute that make 
the waddieg fsaeta, the adubbamante, the taumeyer 
the spatacwlM' batdee. JSocm ^ the 
ceaifr •but tmt in tiha tUita(^''ointury. 
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The-viUeins, of cours e, .have thipir oyn tiiatir 
full of roQ^ sports— wrestling, throwing wdgb^ 
jjehery:, and a lso c oc kfighti ng a nd Ib'rdl^'BaiiSng: — The 



Chapter XVII: Charily. Care of the Sick* 
Funerals. 



VEN upon a well-ordered seigneury the 
number of the poor> disabled, and gener- 


ally in iserable is great. Despite the con- 
tempt displayed by" the great for the 
lowly, Feudal Age is not lackin g 
in pretty abundant charity or rather in 
al^giying. The haughtiest cavalier feels it his duty 
to scatter copper obols when he goes among the poor, 
though doubtless he tells his squire to fling the coins 
merely to ^‘satisfy this himgry rabble/’ Among the 
virtues of Conon and Adela is the fact that they throw 
the money with their own gentle hands. This somehow 
adds to the donative’s value. 


The present season is prosperous at St. Aliquis. 
Furthermore, there has just been such an open house at 
the castle that one would expect even the most luckless 
to be satiated for a while. Neverth^ess, the very day 
after the guests have departed Adela is informed that 
there are more than thirty people before the drawbridge, 
chanting their ‘‘Alms! For the sake of Christ, almsl” 
The baroness, suppressing a sigh, quits her maids, to 
whom she is just assigning their weaving, and goes to 
the bailey. With her attends lay-brother Gensenius, an 
assistant to Father GT6goire, who acts as castle almoner.' 
The crowd contains many familiar faces. Yonder old 
man on cme leg, the blind woman led by a little girl, the 
lad with a withered arm, the woman disfigured by 
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goiter, the widow whose husband was slain in a brawl, 
leaving her with eight children, the harmless idiot-— all 
these Adela immediately recognizes. But the excitement 
of the fttes has attracted others whom die and Brother 
Gensenius scan closely. This melancholy fellow on 
crutches possibly can run very fast if he sets that the 
provost’s men are after him. His companion, who seeiss 
covered with sores and who claims to be on a pilgrimage 
to a healing shrine, is clearly a scamp and malingera'. 
Right before the baroness a strange woman falls down 
ff>aming at the mouth, as if she had epilepsy. Gensenius 
shakes his crafty head. “She is the same impostor .” 
he whispers, “who tried her trick with a bit of soap 
yesterday in the village.” 

So the sheep gradually are separated from the goats. 
Some of the charlatans are chased away. Some of those 
who receive loaves of bread and broken meat are per- 
haps no more deserving than the rejected. But dare oi* 
really be too critical? After all, the reason why gfs«| 
folk give to beggars is to cancel sins. If the be^iats am 
undeserving, that hardly diminishes the credit with thi 
saints for Conon and Adela. It would be calamitoin ^ 
there were suddenly to be no poor, worthy or unwcatiy, 
for how then, by parting with some of their abundance^ 
could the rich buy peace for their souls? Portunal^j 
however, there is no such danger. Our Lord has dlrecSfy 
said, “The poor ye have always with you,” a tt0i' 
comforting word of Scripture. jeamtSL then, 
blessed institution even for the fortunate in this 
it enaMes thm te.pnKai«.en.t^ce 

As for persons who are needy, of ootaiC^ 
thiqr b«ur their lot with Chriatian resignation they 
accumtdats a b lessed stock of indulgence which wQl 
idiort theh durance In purgatory. 
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The >^»~|1>» ig q rpppilar fcatnro af- 

as at e very other castle and monastery. T he amovmt of 
food given away is really very great. But there is next 
to no attempt on the part of the average seigneuiy 
really to remedy this mendicancy — ^to devise honest work 
within the capacities of the blind or the lame; to give 
systematic relief to the widow; to put the idiot lad in 
decent institution. Every premium is placed upon 
the idlers, the impostors, and the low-browed rogues 
who prefer anything to honest toil. In the times of real 
even, the temptation to cease prematurely 
strutting against hard times and to lapse into b^gar- 
dom is very dangerous. Despite, therefore, much gen- 
uine on the part of many donors, diarity in the 

Feudal Age is allowed more than ordinarily to cover a 
multitude of sins — alike those of the givers and the 
receivers. Upon the St. Aliquis barony there is an as- 
tonishing number of xmabashed drones and parasites. 

These miserable folk, however, have some excuse. 
Conditions of life in th e Feudal Age, even for the cava- 
are very severe . Men^d women begin the duties 
of life young, mature young, grow old young. Henry 
II of Anjou and England was only forty-seven when thor 
began to call him “old.” Philip Augustus was oidy 
fifteen when he was capable of assuming the actual duties 
of a responsible monarch. Many a baron is gray headed 

at forty. When he is fifty his sons may often be intriguing 

to supplant their superannuated father. If this is trae 
of tide nobility, what of the toiling peasantry? We l^ve 
how Georges and Jeaime are ^ed before their time. 

Chinding toil b y we a kenimL the-bedy » of course, leaves 
tt ^-gp ftRed to mmivoidinary diseases. But certainly ccm- 
ditions in castle and village open the doors to extraor- 
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dinaiy plagues as well. The ^e ^ happily igaggig^ 
s^jtaiy- precautions which more sophisticated n«M t% 
will consider a matter of course. The peasants “alcrost 
live on the manure heap.” The clergy (though not 
themselves so uncleanly) seldom preach the virtues 
bathing; indeed, their discourses on “despi^g the 
body” apparently discourage the practice. It is hard to 
keep meat any length of time unless it is salted, and the 



vast amounts of , salt meat cc». 
aumed everywhere are direct 
^oters of scurvy and gsmgrenfe 
We have seen that nearly*lSrije 
dothing worn dose to the body is 
woolen. This retains filth, is 
to wash, and irritates the 
another cat»e for frequent dennal 
diseases — scrofula, the itdh, and 
tldngs even worse. 

C Leprosy is a terrible scouig^ 
Its nature is misunderstood. Oftea 
severe but curable cases of eamm\ 
are confounded therewith, and 
harmleM victims are GCMndeotoad 
to a death in lif^-perpetual tiea« 


A Line ishm«\t to filtf^ cabins in 

wqQ^ChpJ^andwnjOiiia^^ 
toSib out in a 

%‘34rte1h;r2i»hK.^ borhood,andtheyarealntostiiN(iEi:- 
fatal. Nothing really can bs dW 
to chedc ^vem except to pny ^ 
the sateto. iodt diaMses an (tay the best infon^r 
communicated “in the eir*'; ooneequently any cxrtbai^ 
is ussiest. On the whole, tibey ravege the 
tagas more then they do the resiles, thooiidt hseij" 
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because the castle folk are able to take more effective 
physic. Yet often enough a baron and his entire family 
may be svyept away. Very seldom is it su^ested that 
pure water, cleanliness, and rational schemes of imlaf-irtn 
can. accomplish much to defeat the apparent desire of 
heaven to devastate an entire duchy. 

Other diseases are fearfully common. 'Ihe_ssj£feEers 
from nervous complaints make up small arm ing Th<» 
general terrors and wars of the times, the brooding fears 
of the devil, hdl, and the eternal torment, the spectacle 
of the fearful punirfunents, and, on the other the 

sheer ennui of life in many castles and in certain ill- 
ruled convents, drive men and women out of their wits. 
Such sufferers are lucky if they are treated with kind- 
ness and are not, as being “possessed of devils,” dapped 
in a. dungeon. 

Finally, it should be said that lucky is the tnfvfW 
who does not have one-third to one-half of aH her off- 
spring die in the act of birth. Every Mitrance of a babe 
into the world is a dice throvdng with death, even if 
the mid-wife is clever. Once bom, the childrei are likdy 
to he so injured in the initiatory process that they will be 
ph3rsically imperfect or dangerously weakened. This 
is true even in the royal families; how mudi more true 
in the peasant huts ! It is not surprising that the avers^e 
man of the Feudal Ages can give and sustain hard blows. 
Only the strongest have been able to survive the ordeals 
of birth and childhood. 

To fight these dangers, one must invoke both human 
and divine aid. Good Christians usually fed that the 
healing saints avail more than do phyddans or wise 
women. If you have indigesticm, invoke St. Christo- 
pher; if dropsy, St. Eutropius; if fever, St. Petrooila; 
toar the pest, St. Rodi; for insaiuty, St. Mathurin; £or 
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kidney complaint, St. Ren6; for cramps, St. Crampan— 
and so with many other ills. Nevertheless, one need not 
trust solely to prayers. Only great peo ple, however, 
employ regu lar ph ysici ans (mfrgfl. VilLaBajCSanaB^^ 
have in a much better than a sorcerer. 

The breath of an ass drives poison from a body. Tbe 
toudhi of a dead man’s tooth cures toothache. If you 
have a nosebleed, seize the nose with two straws shaped 
like a ctms. If the itch troubles you, roll yourself 
in a fidd of oats. Georges, the peasant, will tdl you 
that sudi remedies sddom fail. 

A local professor of the healing art is Mattre Denis, 
executioner. Since he knows so well how to mutilate 
bodies, he ought to be able to understand the ccmve;^ 
process of curing them. He has wide r^utation as a 
healer of broken bones, and he often sells his patients a 
panacea for multifarious ills—^the fat of a roan just 
hung.” 

There is at least this to be said for the peasants: ^ 
science of their healers will agree almost sm much with 
that of later physicians as doe» that of the contempocaiy 
"physicians” tihemwlv^i. The Church has not given at^ 
too great encouragement to medicine. The mighty St, 
Ambrose has said that the proper healing is by prayats 
and vigils. Ordy*clerics of the inferior orders are aUowsd 
to study medical science, and the dissection of deal 
bodies h decidedly discountenanced.* 

At the castle the ordinary functionary to abate 
ins is Mattre Louis, the baron's barber. When laei 
scraping dbdbs, he was very likdy giving the <»stte 
BB ftntMy bteedinars . without whkh It is vscy hsa^ 

^ At t fiiyit of t uul 

UNKCMd it AIbHRt Qroit to ilM to luivt 

ncnroi. 
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to keep one’s health. The bleedings take place, if 
jK)6sible, in the great hall near the fire, and are undergone 
regularly by both sexes. When the St Aliquis forces are 
called to war, Maitre Louis goes with them as barber- 
surgeon, and he really has considerable skill in setting 
fractures and cauterizing and salving wounds, as well as 
with a few powerful drugs — ^mostly purgatives — ^which 
probably help those of his patients who have the strongest 
constitutions to recover. 

When one of the baron’s own family is seriously sick, 
it is usual to send to Pontdebois for a professional phv - 
.sidan. About two years ago Conon 
himself fell into a fever. They 
brought to him Msdtre Payen, who 
claimed to have learned his art as 
mire by travel among the schools of 
medicine — at Salerno in Sicily, at 
Montpellier in the Languedoc country, 
and even at Cordova among the Infi- 
dels, although the baron syrore angrily 
(after he was gone) that he had never 
been nearer any of these places than 
Paris. 

Maitre Payen was sprucely dressed 
half as a priest, half as a rich burgher. 

He wore elegant furs. He talked very 
learnedly of ‘‘febrifuges” and “hu- 
mors,” and kept repeating, “ Thus says 
Avincenna, the prince of Spanish phy- , by vioUet- 

’ ^ ^ ^ Le-Duc, from a tnanu- 

sicians,” or, “ Thus says Albucasis, the in the BibUo- 

infallible follower of Avincenna.” If 
Conon had suffered from some easily discoverable malady, 
probably Maitre Payen could have suggested a fairly 
efficient means of cure. He was not without shrewdness, 
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and in his chest was a whole arsenal of herbs and drugs. 
He had also efficient salves, although he had never 
heard the word “antiseptic.” But the baron had 
picked up one of those maladies which bafGed easy 
diagnosis. Maltre Payen, therefore, fussed about, dearly 
betraying his bewilderment, then struck a profesaond 
attitude and announced oracularly, “The obstruction to 
health is in the liver.” 

“Nay,” groaned the baron, “it is in the head that I 
fed so wretched.” 

“That is foolish,” retorted the mire, cndhin^: 
“Beware of that word ‘obstruction,* because you ^ 
not understand what it signifies.”* 

He next muttered certain cabalistic words; said 
the baron should be glad that his liver was affected, 
because that was the seat of honor, and that upoa 
recovery his honor would be enlarged. The ^leen wets 
the seat of laughter, while the lungs farmed the heath 
Payen then talked of remedies. Perhaps the urine of t 
dog would be best, or the blood of a hegoat; but tibese 
were only vill%n remedies. M^ire, the patient, was $ 
great noble and needed noble semedioi, suitable fbir 
his ratrk. He would therefore (since the liver was affectaD^ 
l^ve him the dried and pulverised liver o! a toad, 
so he left his medicines, took a gold piece, and departed. 

That night Cemon was ddiriout, Addte, who, Uki 
every mtetroa of a castle, had p«rfon» learned mudhed 
xmrsisg, appUed cold doths to hit b<xly, tiddle Fatbct 
Orfifoire prayed to the eaintt. The xunct roocolag 
because cS the doths, the saints, or toad’s Uvar, the fevir 
abidwL Peihaps it had merdy run its natural coana 
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After tiie baron recovered he would curse terribly at 
mention of Maltre Payen. He would be ready enou^ to 
cry “amen!” to the sa 3 dng of the monk Guy of Provins, 
“they (the physicians) kill nrunbers of the rick, and 
exhaust themselves to find maladies for everybody. 
Woe to him who falls into their power! I prefer a capcm 
to all their mixtures!” The monk concedes, indeed, 
j-hflt certain physicians are useful, but that it is because 
of the confidence which they inspire rather than thanka 
to their medicines that they effect cures. 

When next Conon falls sick, he vows that he irill 
trust simply to Maltre Louis or even to Maitre Denis, 
he may consent to send for a Lazarist nKmk, 
a member of the great monastic order whidi makes a 
specialty of healing the rick. For althou^ these truly 
noble monks (who combine worldly wisdom with an 
equal amount of piety) treat especially leprosy, they 
are gradually turning their attention to disesses in 
general. If he caimot get a Lazarist, he will be likdy to 
hire in an astrologer to discover a remedy by consulting 
the stars; or Father Gr6goire may oigarifee a “healing 
procession” of all the monks, clerks, and pious laymen 
whom he can muster. With solemnity they will carry 
the whole stock of saints’ relics in the nei^borhood to 
the si^k seigneur, and lay them devoutly upon his 
ab do me n. This remedy was tried in Paris some time 
ago to cure Prince Louis, the king’s heir, and he recovered 
promptly. Similar assistance is available for a great 
seigneur like Conon. 

Not always, indeed, vdll even the saints’ relics avail 
When the time had come for the good Lady Odelina, 
Canon’s mother, thqr postponed extreme imction to the 
final mo ment, because after that ceremraiy the rick 
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person has really no right to get well. The hidr 
and the natural heat is dirxunished. The moment breath 
quitted the noble dame’s body, the servants ran furiou% 
through the caistle, emptying every vesMl of water 1^ 
the departing soul should be drowned therein. The 
dead body was also watched carefhllv until burial, lest 
the devil ^ould replace it in its coffin with a blade cat, 
and likewise lest a dog or cat should run over the 
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and change the corpse into a vampire. Cocnon and 
Adela are not convinced of riieee notions, but do xut ■ 
dispute them with the servitors. 

Next the body was c are fully em balmed. The hej^ 
removarf. to be burioST at a nunnery hereof L«(||r 
0itellna had been the patroness. A waxen death iasiij!|t 
1ii£jna^^«tJth«.iiace, and the ha(|yLjK ii laid out gft| 
Smdso me l^ jrith b^k hani^ptgi. A te mporary aftsa 
iniicijip in the apartment that masses ml|^t bs sitt 
tlM»«, ami one or two of — la l ouhee^y^ 

mato ed on guard night and <|iy, fUlly armed, aW 
ro und fliie*fe<Si w thjti e swres of ta H csnfflst,. 
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transept where rested so many of the St. Aliquis stock. 
They laid upon the Lady Odelina^s breast a silver cros s 
engraved with the words of absolution; and in the heavy 
stone casket also were buried four small earthen pots, 
each of which had contained some of the incense burned 
during the funeral ceremony. Finally, when the rites 
were over, Conon employed a cunning sculptor to make 
a life-size marble effigy of his mother, to rest upon the 
slab covering her tomb^ — an effigy which, by the dignity 
and genuine peace of form and face, was long to express 
how truly noble had been his gracious mother. 

Common folk cannot have marble caskets and effigies, 
but even poor peasants are graced with decidedly elab- 
orate funerals. When a i>erson of the least consequence 
in the village dies, a crier ringing 

a bell and calling out the name of the deceased, adding, 
‘‘Pray God for the dead.’’ Peasants, o f quality are likely 
to be laid awav in plaster coffi ns, although the poorest 
class o f villeins are wrapped only in rag s and tossed int o 
shaHqwpits. 

Still worse is the fate of those who die excommunicated 
by the Church or of suicides. These unfortunates can- 
not even be buried in holy ground. Their bodies are 
often e xposed , to be tom by the dogs and crows. Some- 
times, however, a hardened sinner repents sufficiently 
on his deathbed to be restored to the graces of religion. 
But in this case his body is freauentlv burned , all laden 
with iron or brazen fetters. The idea is thus to mortify 
the body, even after the breath of life has departed, and 
so to abate th ose fires in purgatory assuredly , awaiting 
for all save great saints, who can pass straight to heaven, 
or the numerous reprobates whose guilt requires not 
temporary, but eternal torment. 
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Chapter XVIII: Popular Religion. Pttgrim- 
ages. Superstitions. Relic Wordiip. 

the folk of St. Aliquis are 
Nobody, far and wide, aaerot^a few 
in Pontdebois, opeoly diaamhafap^jTI^ 
Catholic religion, deniea the valkhty 
the creeds, or refuses a certidn outvrard 
conformity to the Church practices. The 

age is not g^t ly int« eated in igSBroying the g eiwnd 
^Sw«3_^<rwx3i3 condition of the common peopfe. The 
coms^' pe^le even sue not always interested in tUs 
themselves. Badh peasant prays for “just treatment” 
and for good luck. Otherwise, castle and vQU^ j 
accept as a kind of natural law the immutability # 
society. Qod has established the variotM orders and 
gradations. AU that cmt can ask is that eadh 
accept the omdition assigned to him and live hi i 
efiSdently and happily. 

Cooon, tike every other knicht. hss na 
iSMef. The know aU tUom 

reliidon. Just as the king’s fslocmers know sU ahogl 
haaddng. It la ssndibte t» trust Uw expert. If yoo iii 
idle quM^ions, you merdy risk your soul, as d> ig 
fstbwsn of Midbound, the false prophet. The 
fta qu e ntl y denounces Uw arrogance end covstoaneii W 
the eSngy and na^i tlndr pretentlone, but he nevar^^ 
hat tsuiks them to aig>pfy Urn with the Scawnastit^ 
Um Ids death and burial so tliet his soul newgr $i|| 
proBiptab* psiad ise whe r s wiifr 





foligtaua AtKttrifce xxf IKniglfta 

cnce presumably is one grand admixture of a marriage 
feast in a fine garden and of a magnificent tournament. 
Plenty of knights are lax and blasphemous, but they 
hardly are deliberately unbelieving.^ Good knights ought 


Jng; venerate holy ob- 
jects_and,.-places; bate 
Jews and Saracens; wo r- 
ship fe ejfl rgin and th e 
saii jts ; also keep most of ( 

the m ajor fasts andother 

special occasions of the l|jyi|V Iw { A 

Church. Coifon does all ^ il^ 

these things. He is “a ^ 

good Christian.” But 

heisexempt^ from ^ p^^thirthh»th 

serious thinking for century 

himsdf upon mysterious ^ 

mof+iarQ dalmatica, or deacon's gown. 

mdULCis. second carries the consecrated wafer 

Pnnnn in ^ sort of fan. (From a 

wnen V..Onon prays in xnanuscript in the BibUoth^sque nationale.) 

the morning, if not hur- 
ried he lies down with his head turned toward the east, 
and his arms stretched out like a cross. He recites the 
favors which God has shown him in the past, beseeches 
Heaven to continue favorable. Often he adds a Credo and 
a certain paraphrase of the Lord’s Prayer then very com- 
mon — **Our Father, who desirest that we all be saved. 


A GROUP OF PRIESTS, THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY 

The one who is near the altar is wearing 
a chasuble and the second and third are 
clad in the dalmatica, or deacon's gown. 
The second carries the consecrated wafer 
and the third a sort of fan. (From a 
xnanuscript in the Biblioth^que nationale.) 


^ In the well-known romance of Aucassin and Nux>lette, Aucas- 
rin complains that if he cannot have his beloved he cares not to go 
to paradise. “For there go those aged priests, and those old cripples 
and the maimed, who, all day long and all night long, cough before 
the altars . . . who are naked and barefoot and full of sores. . . . 
But to hell will 1 go! For to hril go the fair clerks and the great 
warriors. . . . And there go the fair and courteous ladies, who have 
Mends, two or three together with their wedded lordsl'' This was 
blasphemous enougl^ but it was not atheistical. 
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grant that we acquire Thy love even as have the 
who do thy pleasure on high; and give us our daify 
bread — ^for the soul the Holy Sacrament, and foff the 
body its needful sustenance.” Yet if his mood is n^ 
unusually humble and contrite, he is likely to 
patrcmizin|dy> “And I omfide also in the strength of 
heart, which thou hast bestowed, in my good svecsd 
and my fleet hc»rae, jret especially in Theel" 

Many a cavsdier breaks into blasphamies when 
go wrong. Sudi men are like William Rufhs of 
who cried, “God shall never see me a good mait—I 
have suffered too much at His hands!” Or Hemy H, 
who, on learning that his son Henry had revolted, crkd 
aloud, "Since Thou, O God, hast taken awi^y &om me 
that whidi I prised the most. Thou shalt not have 
Thou prizest most in me — my soul.” And evmi 
once when hard beset, had exclaimed, like a 
crusading lord: "What king, O Lord, ever deserted tl^ 
his men? Who now will trust in or fight for thee?” 

Nevertheless, one should deal mercifully with sad 
sinful words, for, after all, is not tihe world very evil u4 
the temptationn to rail at God extremely ipneat? It h 
true that things are not as th^ were in the year aa 
1000, when even the wisest felt very sure the Last 
was at hand. Eclipses, comets and famines had thn 
seemed foreshadowing this. People crowded the chtadd 
ia agony, expecting to hear the Sevmn Trumpets aioioaeiil 
Repeatedly since then, when the ysi^ 
have been calamitous, mnnks and old wives have 
moldhides 1^ vehement predictions that the pla|^ 
of thi Apoo^pss and the othM* preliminaries to ifti| 
mUhtnnlum are to be delayed. As late at A.O. liff'' 
the mcM^ Rlfoedt at the abbey cff St. Denis, 

“Ute wodd is iff; it glows so dd that it rdapsss 
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infancy. Common report has it that Antichrist has 
been bom at Babylon and that the Day of Judgement is 
nigh."* 

Fegm. like this restrain even reckless seig rif^nt-R and 
sodden peasants from proceeding_jto — in conceivable 
_g;im^' Th^ agonies of theTamned will be so dreadful! 
The preachers understand very well that it is of little 
use to try to restrain the wicked by talking of “the love 
and mercy of God.’" If King Philip had only used love 
and mercy upon his vassals he would be now a king 
without a kingdom. It is the dread of the eternal burning 
which apparently keeps a large part of all Christendom 
tolerably obedient to the more essential mandates of 
morality and of the Church. 

When a great criminal deliberately defies the Church 
there is a ceremony which makes even the righteous 
inquire as to their own salvation. A few months ago a 
certain impious baron robbed a parish church of a chalice. 
Instantly at Pontdebois the bishop took action. The 
great bell of the cathedral tolled as for a funeral; and 
such it was, though of the soul, far more precious than 
merely the body. The bishop appeared in the chancel 
with all his clergy. Bach cleric held a lighted candle. 
The building was hung with black tapestry. Amid a 
terrible hush the bishop announced the name of the 
offending knight to the crowded nave, then proclaimed 
in loud voice: “Let him be cursed in the city and cursed 
in the field; cursed in his granery, his harvest, and his 
children; as Dathan and Abiram were swallowed up by 
the gaping earth, so^may hdll swallow him; and even as 
to-day we quench these torches in our hands, so may the 
light of his life be quenched for all eternity, unless he do 
repent I "" Whereat all the priests dashed their torches to 
the pavement and trampled them out. One could almost 
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aee that sacrilegious baxxm writhing in the Of 

Qeheiuia. 

After a scene like this there is no reinstatement for 
the sinner save by some great act of prsiance and morti- 
fication ^^ excommunicated person is next^oor^aa 
outlawJ He naay find simdry companions in crime, but 
most pl^le will shun him as they would a Iqper. 
particular baron, after vain boasts and defiance, at 
was so amsdence-tora and forsaken that he made a:^ 
abject peace with the bishop. First, he gave ruinou^ 
costly gifts to the cathedral; then he presented hims# 
barefoot and in the robe of a pilgrim at the dumcd. 
He prostrated Mmaelf and for a day and a night remdned 
in prayer before the hig^ altar, eating and drinking 
nothing. After that he knelt again while some three- 
score clerics and monks present each smote him withi 
rod, he crying aloud, “Just are Thy judgments, O Lord!” 
after every blow. Not till all this was accomjdished 
did the bishop raise him, pronounce the absolution, snd 
give him the kiss of peace. It was very dreadfiiL* 

For lesser offenses against the Church there ars kiaer 
but effective penalties. In Pontdebois there was ones t 
rd^ous procession In Lent. A certain woman masdkiS 
thoein with pretended devcnitness, but then went hw# 
and in defiance of the faat-time dined upon some muttog 
and ham. The odor escaped into the street. Thewosac^: 
was sdsed, and the bishop condemned her to wii 
the town with ber quarter mutton to 
toe over her shoulder, the ham slung round b(f 
oeek, nd with a ribald crowd, oi ooursa, tnlBil| 
hthli^ Aftor toat pense^M the fiwda were w^fesflift 

^ mm W|r Wm pmsmm m Mmsff li 

MflwM* »lwe aBMIf U ii lP d * yiywMMi || PflrlnBt 
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Yet one must not think of the religion of this Feudal 
Age as in general sad. On the contrary (by one of those 
abrupt contrasts now grown familiar) (Qergy and people 
get vast joy, not to say amusement, even out of the 
sacred ordinances.^ “Men go gayly along the road to 
salvation.” For example,^e great pilgrimages (pardons) 
are often festive rexmion^with merchants chaffering and 
jongleurs playing or doing their tricks while the whole 
company proceeds to some shrine. 

Even in the church building solemnity is not always 
maintained. The choir, indeed, belongs pretty strictly 
to worship, but in the nave all sorts of secular proceedings 
can go on, even the meetings of malcontent factions and 
of rioters. The church bells ring for markets, for musters, 
or for peaceful gatherings almost as often as they ring 
for the holy services. As fcff the sacred festivals, good 
bishops cconplam that they^are so numeroi:^ that the 
secular dement intrudes utterly, and disfigures them with 
idleness and carousing. The peasants msQr go to early 
mass; after that they will drink, chatter, sing, dance 
(in a very riototis ftohion), and jdn in wrestUngs. races, 
and archery cmitests until nightfall. 

Beddes these ordinary abuses of holy things, /everr 
parish seems to have its own special Re^pn of Foll^ 
although the name of the celebration varies from place 
to place. Even the younger clergy participate in such 
mode ceremonies. In Pontdebois the subdeacons elect 
a Pope of Buffoons, give him a silver tiara, and enthrone 
him with much dignity, decting at the same time several 
“canfcuds” to help direct Ms revds. Hiere are noisy 
processions, cavalcadM, and even scandalous jMirodies 
of tone of the moat sacred services of the Churdh. The 
mock pqpe Imum “bulls” adjoining all kinds of horse- 
play, and actually strikes a kind of lead mon^ with such 
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legends as “Live merrily and rejoice,” or, “Pools are 
sometimes wise.” It seems next to impossible to confine 
such proceedings to the streets, the market place and 
the church porch, although decent bisdrops i^t n g ni nst 
instrusions into the holy building. The canons of the 
cathedral have fmsdly induced the junior deigy and the 
lay rabble to refrain fxxm the more extreme paroo^ 
and from such pranks as stealing the churdi belb by 
living the “Pope” and all his noisy rout a grand darner. 
Pious churdunen groan on such days, but tlu^ comfixt 
themselves by saying; that thi»e proceedin[[^ make idignn 
popular and give an outlet for “the flesh,” which if 
restrained too mudr, will succumb before even wtxss 
temptatkms of the devil. 

In St. Aliquis village the parish priest actually 
pates in a osremony equaUy calculated to astonish w 
other age. ^t>n a certain Sunday the folk celebrate the 
virtues of the ass which bore our Lord and the 
Virgin when St. Joseph fled with them into Egypt 7h| 
peasants take the best ass in the neii^borhood, csparisoq 
it gsylyi and lead it throuf^ the streets to the drurch, 
the chUdrm nmntng dong, watdng flow«r waxulb 
dtoutiiqt, with the dder fdk alxnoet equally demofi' 
atrative. At the hdy portal ttas priest meets them aai 
maaoamxt in Latin “This is a day of mkth. Let 0 
•our lodbers get tlManselvea henoa. Away with 
Those who cdebmita the Festival oi the Am 

jom^l” If- 

Then the «M ie led ebndght up Into the dtanoei 
tedsered to the altar rafi. A •dei»tiProee»hdft4id(| 
hdf Frendh, b ihanted, setting forth the virtue! el ti| 
&Uhlhl» st^ b«Mt idddi enabled our Lord to 
the wiebdi Herod. Illbiiwr fund mion dm canttM* 
a!ltheerowdbddbarehrl(^wltbtl«relmin,“ll^ 
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sire ass — he! haw! ” everybody trying to pull down his 
nose and bray as lustily as possible. Finally, when the 
ass has been led decorously back to his stall, the chor- 
isters, with many friends, indulge in a bountiful repast. 
This festival of the As^is celebrated in very many 
French cities and villages. 

One must also comprehend that^certam saints are 
the particular patroris of given regionsJ St. Marrin is 
a potent saint ^ough all Fran ce, but ^t. Denis is the 
especial guar dian of the royal domain s; St. Nicholas of 
Lorraine, StT Andre of Burgu ndy, and of course St. 
George j>f Eng land. St. Michael, too, may assist Frendi 
knights sooner than he will foreigners. There are also 
many local saints of incalculable sacredness in their own 
small regions, yet hardly heard of elsewhere. Thus, if 
you travd very far, you are likely to lose all trace of 
good St. Aliquis, and, indeed, peevish visitors have 
suggested that he has never been canonized at Rome or 
properly accepted by the Catholic Church. For all that, 
he is venerated locally, perhaps with greater fervor than 
any other holy one, saving always our Blessed Lady 
herself. 

^here is no saint with whom it is possible to compare 
the Virgin^ She is the ‘‘Lady of Heaven,” the “Queen of 
the Holy City,” the “Dame debonnaire/^ God the 
Father and God the Son seem perhaps to be inaccessible 
celestial emperors, but the Holy Virgin, who under- 
stands the needs of toiling men, will transmit their 
pleas and exert her vast influence in their bdialf. There- 
fore, on her statues she is dr^sed like a feudal queen 
with rich stuffs, a crown glittermg with jewels, and die 
bears a royal scepter and an orb All the 

saints are her vassals and do her liege homage. 

^here is another set of joyous celebrations legitimate 
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jKod uplifting AtJOKjitt gmM tim *. on NoH wt ^ 
good folk win iiutnU « heifer, an <», and «a aas in ti 
parish church “ to warm the holy babe with their hieaak.” 
Tordbet are lif^ted everywhere and fires are Ifi; 
the hilla. Oroups of people mardh about dieaMd Bb 
shei^berdt bomuS for the Chriitchlld's manger and Is 
fay p^ and viols, eddle all ahtg joyously; 

"Good idrs, now hark yel— t? 

Ii^PMU far lanrte come we, 
PorltiiNoa.” 

Then in the ^urch ate sung long responses, teilingi|) 
story of Cbristncuw in tfa« vernacular and interapsmii 
with comments the animals in Latin, became i|ii 
says the hymn) 

All the beasts in other days 
Spoke French lew well than Latin. 


So the cock erowt out his satisfaction, the ipMst tdsats, Si. 
calf bellows, the ox lows, the aM brays. It hi aO dogi 
simply, reverently, and for the benefit of sinqple, lavUa" 
souis. 

In Pootdebois, however, th^ Imve a mors rishflfl il 
performance. Twelve clerks, representing kbi Jewtii^ 
dx pagans, presen t themselves in the ccthedrri «ld| 
dedtflng th^ sriA to mtamine the evidence 
hkbe needy hm is truly the Redeemer. Whereat 
to ah^dy sequence ell the prophets edio htei 1^ 
wsffmd the eomtog df Christ, beddee Alom wlAil! 
hom, Balaam witii hie me, the three Kchrew cNklda|| 
the imy ftomaoe, the piqpn ^bile, and tibe tiNlS 
apoetik w. Bach r e nposi d e with eanttolee to MmiW 
LiUa, until the te^ve doubtose declare tibamdlili 
eat tofie d md MB down te wonAdp the InMnt Xii|b'';ft 



(M Easter there are other mjrstery plays^ telling the 
J story of the divine Passion and of the Resurrection; and 
still others come at intervals through the year. Some of 
the participants are priests, but many others lasrmen, 
both men and womens All the more important episodes 
in the Bible are acted out with considerable detail 
and with much co gedy interspersed. The crowds howl 
with glee when Ananias, like a shrewd Jew, chaffers for 
the sale of his field, or when hideous devils leap up from 
hell to seize Herodias’s daughter the instant she has 
accomplished her wicked will with John the Baptist. 
There is no attempt to represent ancient times. Herod 
is dressed like a feudal duke, and before him is carried a 
cracifix. The numerous devils are always black; the 
angels wear blue, red, and white; ‘‘God’’ appears wear- 
ing a papal tiara; and the souls of the dead” appear 
covered with veils — ^white for the saved, red or black for 
the damned. It is a source of great delight for the people 
to take psyi: in these plays, and even the great folk are 
not abovh joining in them. One need not comment on 
how completely such proceedings impress the imagi-J 
nations of the unlearned with the stories of the Old andl 
New Testaments. The Bible can be recid only by the 
* ^ few, but an essential part of it is seen and reasonably 
compr^ended by the many. 

^ So much for ordinary religious beliefs and occasions. 
But there are plenty of people who find their sins are 
so terrible that they must resort to some great penances, 
often consuming the remainder of their lives, in order to 
propitiate Heaven. / Be sides the monks and the nuns 
dwelling in conven^^ere exist a great many hermits 

^ These plays might be guild or even civic afMss, with the aeeular 
^ecueat predomiiiafciag among tbe eetocs. 
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and “rdigioiMi solitaries^ who abide in little Imts la 
the woods, perhaja maintaining a tiny chapel for 
eis, and being fed on the offerings of forest tangeis and 
peasants. Not all these hermits live, however, la geo^ 
uine solitude. Right in St. Aliquis village dim b 
something everywhere common—a female reduse. 

Many years ago, a certain peasant watnan, Elbe, 
murdered her husband, was prompt!^ 
to the pdlows, but Baron Qamier, with tmtwtial mm^ 
pardoned her on condition "that she be shut cqi withfe 
a small house in the cemetery, that she mif^t them do 
penance and so end her days." A stone hut was acoix^. 
ini^y built, and the unhappy wtunan conducted thifhet 
with a regular procession, two priests blesau^ the fact 
and ^vin« Biise a kind of conseonation. She was 
inside. Every aperture was then built up II 

narrow chink to admit air, a little light, and a sH mH doli^ 
of food from her relatives. : 

Biise has bem vegetsting in this hut fta* now 
yeart—living in fildi and darkness, but talking moil 
pt(HMly to visitors standing cnitside. Seemingly, iksv 
does little exo^^ to muttor almost incessant pntyusj 
Airewiy hot crime foiEotten. The peasants ^psak ^ 
hot as "that holy woman" and even wonder sritathar^l 
dftsr she diet in her cril-^or riw will never Uwva ib^', 
dhe cannot be emoUed among the saints. There si|y 
auay other auieh more *i mete wit') 

fMEBcri^ iriio have bean waOad vtp volttntaril9^-~ditfairf||$ 
of piety or of ihear love of kDeneie, poeeihly beomeiM 
both* 

lAnnriiMiaia,|edlii«r)ly riM beet 
load if a isdity oomekn e o k by pilgrimagi^ (Confewii^:' 
oftw iaqpoee tide meane of petuuioe i^ion pedfeiatii^ 
the beri; my of iriiming the diviM marey^ Staee (liirii|& 
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is about the only judicial penalty for great crimes, a 
penance of pilgrimage for six, ten, or twelve years — 
going from shrine to shrine all over Christendom — is 
really a substitute for a term of imprisonment. Pilgrims 
of this pronounced t3rpe are required to go barefoot, with 
head shaved, to quit their families and wives, and to 
fast continually — ^that is, never to toudi meat more 
than once a day. 

Even exalted nobles thus spend the remainder of a 
lifetime expiating their iniquities. Everyone has heard 
of Count Fulk the Black of Anjou, who heaped up mis- 
deeds even to the murdering of his wife. Then at last he 
realized the awful peril to his soul. Three times he 
made the long pilgrimage to Jerusalem, the third time 
letting himself be dragged upon a hurdle through the 
streets of the Sacred City, while two varlets smote him 
with whips. 

Such great criminals often carry passports issued by 
bishops, certifying that they are expiating by pilgrimage 
specified evil deeds — ^and requesting Christian folk to 
give them lodging, food, and assistance. These penitents, 
if knights, are likely to wear chains upon their wrists 
and neck, forged of their own armor, as witnesses at 
once of their social position and their genuine repaitance. 

Most pilgrims, however, have no such fearful things 
weighing down their souls. They are simply ordinary 
erring men who are moved by a genuine piety, possibly 
admixed with a willingness to find ^cuse for ** seeing the 
world.” Every day they appear at the gate of St. Ali- 
quis castle to ask a share in the supper and a bed on the 
rushes in the hall, and they are respectfully treated, 
althcm^ Comm sometimes complains that their trail- 
ing robes of brown wool, heavy staffs, and sadcs slung 
at bdt are m^:^y the disguises for so many wandering 
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loguou UnwadMd end unkempt though many of <haaa 
«te» it never doet to repuiae them, left you loee tfe 
Soriptural bleating for thooe who received rtrangeset aid 
ao **haiye entertained angelt unawarea.” 

(^>agrimt, too, are good newamongei^ they 
ywj with tidin«i from Italy. Germany. Spata, or eveai^ 
Holbf L«nd- 'nxy will carry lettera alao to fex^ 
parta and tranamlt verbal meaaagea to IdniineQ. 
do net alwaya travel alon^ but twoa, fivee, or evea 

tens. Recently at Dunkirif; where the peaaantoievQltg^ 

the bUhop laid upon twenty-ftve of their ^ 

penance that th^ dtould ap^ a you* gdng abootte a 
body to different hdy placet and joining in 
procM^ona “in twenty-^ churchea,'* wearing no doth* 
ing aave their trouaera, going bardbot, and canyingtoft 
rqda with which they had been diadplined. 
^nnunwrable are tha ahrinea where dnnrn can jxeit 
their aoula by a viait.'^very important abbey ddaata 
be a pilgrimage rcam^ and the monka will teO of tettwdjs* 
aUe miraclea wroui^t by all the aainta wboaa «*% ■' 
they diance to titotaure. Paobably there are mom 
a thouaand auch places whose claima have been aogi|i 
whet remgnlaed by the Church. Many of theaa iMnil 
have aome famoua itnage d the Madonna, fiteqpMcif 
brouf^t from the Beat by Cruaadera, but often may e|$ 
md, to carnal thinking, peihi^ oeiy a 
viq^,'* adunwy doit carved d wood. Thlatsatonailii 
piovided it ia holy and dAcadoua. “Our Ladly 
Vnmtain” at Samour, “Our of the Od«“ aiif 
Qmnotite, “Our Lady d Good Hope** at VdetMimiijl 
Our Lady d Obartrae, d Lteaaa, d Rooanudow* ^ 
Amiy, d PBy>-tbaat are mnndy enmdM* F 
^1^ grei^ the diateaot the p%rim nniat ge^ 
gTM^ Ue aairit oadJueri^ Ham ^ P%te 



can venerate the bones of an acbjal apostle, as at Rome. 
Happiest of all is he who can go to Jerusalem and pray 
at the Holy Sepulcher. Nevertheless, God has provided 
very efficacious shrines nearer home. Right at Paris 
there are the seats of St. and, thf^ ^reat St . 

Denis- You can pay 
yourdevout homage 
at Tour s to the puis- 
sant St^Mantin, the 
ideal of pious warri- 
ors. In Normandy , 
where Mont St. 

Mi Ael lo oks across 
the sands to the 
tumbling ocean, one 
can pray best to the 
mighty archangel 
nearest to God- It 
avails much, also, to 
visit St. Martial of 



A SHKINE IN THE FORM OF AN ALTAR 

(thirteenth century) in the 

CATHEDRAL AT RHEIMS 


Mmoge s, St. Serni ii 
of Toulous e, and 
more still to visit 

Spain and at Compostella beseech the intercession of St. 
James the Apostle. 

Assuredly, however, .Rome is best (always barring 
Jerusalem), a nd on the way thither the pilgrim can lighten 
his spiritual load by visiting many excellent Italian 
shrines — such as “Our Guardian Lady” at Genoa, and, 
at Lucca, “Our Lady of the Rose.” In the city of St. 
Peter itsdf, time fails to enumerate the three hundred 
churches worthy of a devout visit. Besides the majestic 
cathedral of the Prince of the Aixistles and the tomb of 
St. Paul, even the most hurried pilgrim will not fail to 
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repair to St. Maria Maggiore, where is the actual 
in which Christ was bom; and St. John Lateran, wh^ 
are the holy stairs Christ ascended while wearing tbe 
crown of thorns; St. Peter in Montorio, where Petaf 
himself was crucified, St. Lawrence Without the Wa% 
where the blessed martyrs St. Stephen and St. Lawienra 
are buried; not to mention others. A man must be a 
master crindnal if he cannot deliver his soid by 
able vislbi to these invaluable shrines in Rcone. 

As w wdl known, the blessed saints both in this Ik 
and aft» death wrought many mirades through diek 
relics. These wonders continue to^lay, although the 
iniquities of numkind render them infrequent. 
now and then Heaven still permits some holy man ^ 
work undoubted mirades. Thus only recently it is 
said that when the venerable abbot of St. Oermer 
preached the Fourth Crusade In England, he need on ly 
UeM a fountain, lot its waters made the dumb 
the blind see, and the sick recover. Once (so a pilgrim 
rdated in the castle only the other day) when tlds at^ 
reached a village which wamted a supply of water, ha 
gathered all the fdk in the church. Right in the preeenoe 

the people he emote a atone with hia staff and wslee 
flowed forth— not mtre^ potable, but hwding toe li 
maladiea. 

Qod QMalai to ua in dreama m he did to PtuttMb 
and Kebu di ad ne i aar . He cauaed St. Thomaa A Bednt 
to vUt the late Idng LotUa VXI wid warn him to Bagel i 
pQpknage to St. ThcHnaa’a new ahrine of Cmtathmy le 
pnKyforthareeovwyof hiaeon]l^ip,lat«r *'Aufiis(^^ 
Kaaiy n of Bi^dond «ma Louie* foe, but the tdnf 
the adwBB ^Igrisaage unimpeded, mad the crown pde^ 
diih^ieooverad. 

Omana of too, ^^paar often, ahhomft it h 
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not always clear whether sent from God or the devil. A 
few years ago the wolves in the forest near the monas- 
tery of St. Aliquis howled steadily all through the day of 
the feast of St. Honore. ‘^A clear sign of trouble,”* 
announced the prior; and four days later the feud began 
betwixt Conon and Foretvert, which convulsed the whole 
countryside. Many a man is warned to prepare for 
death by seeing a will-o-the-wisp in the marshes, a 
shooting star, or a vulture hovering above his house. If 
thirteen people chance to sit at one table, or if one chances 
to dream of a physician, it is proof positive some one in 
the house is about to die. The same is true if a man in- ■ 
advertently puts on a clean white shirt on Friday; 
while if the left eye of a dead man will not close promptly 
the deceased will soon have company in purgatory. Any ^ 
woman, also, who thoughtlessly washes her clothes in 
lye during the holy week is not long for this world. It is 
needless to explain how sinister are eclipses and comets. 
In Jidy, 1198, there was a great comet visible. Sage i 
people wagged their heads with melancholy satisfaction t 

when Richard the Lion Hearted died very soon after. * 

* 

Time will fail to list all the strange beings, neither 
human, angel, nor exactly devil, that Providence permits 
to infest the world. These creatures possess no souls, and 
when they perish are gone like cattle, although they live 
long and are very hard to kill. Probably they are more 
numerous in wild and solitary places, yet towns and 
crowded castles are not free from them. Thus ^ere are 
fSes (fairies) good and ba^-creatures relatively like 
human beings; xmdines in'^me waters, who by their 
perfidious beauty lure imwary knights to destruction; 
ogres who lie in wait to devour small children; ghouls 
who disinter the dead and gnaw their bones; vampires 
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vAia rise every oif^t from the tombs and suck the btood: 
w(^f<nten (humans turned into beasts) who att»^ 
loudly travelers; dracs. who cany off little childien to 
their subterranean rodms; will-of-the-wkps in ^ 
oaarahes, who are the souls of imbaptized dead in&mts;. 
also marry rather friendly spirits such m the soleves, 
who sconetimes overnight do a w<»ry laborer’s wc«k far 
him. Xt needs much knowledge tx> tell the good < 
fircan the bad—^ know, e,g., whether you are 
with a gobUn who win only dwplay harmless 
or an estrie, a real imp of darknen, who may hug ym 
like a bear, to suffocatWi 

The Churdh doea not forbid the belief in these oea* 
tures, nor of such pagan monsters m giants, pygmiea, 
cydops, satyrs, tritons, dretrs, etc., dthough it plai% 
teaches ru that thor are only ministers of the <krr3. 
(^hbe exktence of the devil is as r^ain as that of the 
Hdiy Trinitj^ As has been said already, the fawref 
falling into Uw dutches hmt ojften a more excdlent 
t^pon the drmer than the love of Qod. Countless Isgisdl 
snd sculptimn in the cathainds ten an about the 
fiend. Tlw nmnk in his eonv^t, the powant in his het, 
yes (for alt his brave words and his long sword), iitt 
iMtiea far his owde, all tremble lest they meet hte 

TIm) devil produces dl kinds of mistry, ha em 
aettaily taka poaaaadon of tha living bodiea of man. Xt 
is d&mad that ones, not far fironi it. Alfaiuia, a lid|||^ ^ 
ma sitting paacaabl^ at tabfai whan audda^ tha dmi 
antarad Into Mm. Tha Hand ^pdka throivh tha paw 
man’s moudi. Ha nvad and uttarad t^wq^temiaa. Hi 
prlart hroag^t Ma book oi axordana. Whan ha la e t Ud'. 
thara, th davil aaraatnad honibly. Yat lor aoma di^l 
ha fwriftad tha h^ ftMintdas, ««1 Qian difiartad. laevili f 
hb vtetim uttsdy mdiamtad. 
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It is much worse when you make a direct pact with 
die devil. Some time ago, it is affirmed, there was a 
young §pholar at Paris. He was much troubled because 
le progressed slowly in his studies. Then Satan visited 
lim, saying: ‘‘Do me homage. I will make you excel 
in wisdom!” He gave the youth a stone, asserting that, 
“So long as you hold this stone in your hand you will 
jOiow everything.” Soon the lad astonished the schools 
by his erudition, but, on falling sick, confessed his crime, 
threw away his stone, and at once forgot all his learning. 
Speedily he died. At once the devils began to torture his 
soul, but God promptly sent an angel ordering them “to 
let alone this soul which you have tormented.” Immedi- 
ately the soul flew back into the body, which sprang to 
life even as the Paris students were celebrating the funeral 
service. The revived scholar, however, at once entered 
a convent and took no more chances with carnal studies. 

Very many people, however, have compounded with 
the devil and been less fortunate. The fiend apparently 
will not come unless one is in a desperate plight and 
willing to promise everything. Then usually the un- 
happy mortal must deny the Christian faith, repudiate 
the saints, utter blasphemies, and, it is even asserted, 
kiss the arch fiend upon the buttocks. Next a horrid 
oath must be taken, standing inside of three magic 
circles and burning incense. After that the devil will, it 
is true, give his votary great worldly prosperity and es- 
pecially riches through a long life, but in the end the 
fiend never fails to claim his soul for an eternal possession. 
It is even said that Satan made such a bargain with the 
great ecclesiastic Gerbert, who became Pope Sylvester II. 
He was very wise^ or very wicked, probably both; and 

real "wisdom’^ probably lay in a superior knowledge of 
mathematics. 
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in the qpinion of many he rose to be Pope by the aid of 
“a hierarchy of demons and a brass idol which uttered 
oracles.” But on the day of his death (a.d. 1002) Satan 
demanded his own; and whenever a pope lies near his 
end the bones of Sylvester II rattle in the tomb. The 
Church discredits this scandalous story, but it is widely 
believed. 

Since the recent trial of a ^tch a nd a wizard before 
the bishop at Pontdebois, the folk near St. Aliquis have 
gained a mudh more precise knowledge of the black art. 
Magicians usually begin their ceremonies by creating a 
magic ^noke of various inflammables and spices, also by 
burning such fiend-compelling ingredients as the brain of 
an eagle, the blood of a black cat, and plenty of hellebore. 
The smoke thus created is so dense and foul that unini- 
iSated customers are readily convinced there are demons 
rising in the vapor and talking to the wizard. Thanks to 
such assistance, the magician, and his even more sinful 
wife, the witch, were able to instruct how to find a pot 
of gold and how to rob the house of a rich Jew, but 
especially they could prepare philters — some of them 
intended to inspire love and others hatred. Wives could 
buy fearful compoimds made of substances from “the 
three domains of nature” — ^the entrails of animals, scales 
of fishes, parings of nails, human blood, pulverized load- 
stone, and such powerful drugs as mandragora — ^which, if 
duly brewed and beaten up together, then put in an 
unfaithful husband’s goblet, would win back his affection. 
C^er such poticms, a little changed, however, would 
make sworn lovers separate. 

These d^ers in the black art at Pontdebois could also 
s^ magic rings which had power over demons, thereby 
protectii^ the wearer from sudden death, illness, or 
dangers of trav^, and enabling him to drive good bar- 
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gains. The witch and wizard also possessed, undoubtedly, 
the “evil eye” — which, if resolutdy fixed on an ox 
or sheep, would cause it to perish and was almost 
as dangerous to human beings. However, the twain 
were presently ruined (thus showing how fickle a pro- 
tector is the devil) because a certain silly nobleman got 
them to “overcast” a knightly enemy against whom he 
la(dred the courage to press an honorable war. After 
the wizard had burned much incense, the vntch had 
proceeded to shape a puppet of virgin wax as mudi like 
the victim as possible. Then, with a shameless parody 
of baptismal service, she christened the doll with the 
nnm^ of her patron’s enemy. Next the wizard placed 
the livers of swallows imder the armpits and upon the 
place where the heart of the puppet ou^t to be. Finally, 
he and his wife pierced the wax im^e with red-hot 
needles, then cast it into a blazing fire, chanting all the 
while cabalistic words— probably beseeching the spedal 
help of the devil.^ 

Inevitably, soon after this the kni^t thus assailed 
would have sickened and died had not, by the merqr of 
God, the whole proceeding been discovered. The kni^t 
was saved by the powerful exorcisms of the bishop. The 
wizard — after proper tortures to get confession— was 
buried alive. His wife, the witch, waa Jburne d. The 
fboiSbTcaTraiier who had plotted murder saved his life, 
for he had powerful relatives, but was condemned to go 
on a pilgrim^e to Home. Certain fatuous womra who 
Vind bought love philters were publicly rebuked in the 
church and spent an unhappy afternoon in the pillory. 
Good Christiaiw hope that it will be a long day before 

» This wizard and witch e^dently xised almost exactor the same 
yn^oTin to “overcast” thdr idctim as did Robert of Artms’ wiz^d, 

whox (ia 1328) that great nobleman tried to destroy his aunt Mahaut. 
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the bkck art is again practiced so iniquitovialy h fg. 
part of France. . ^ 

KeverthelcHM, ^ere are lome fomw of divinis^ 
die Church counts as innocent^) Any time you tf ottfau 
you can ccmnilt tire holy books. With proper ptayera&d 
drcumapectioa you should open the Bible at raodittL 
and note the tenor of the first passage that meets ye^ 
aye. la it favorable to your cemdition. or unfsvon^ 
Ube locals ^mon de Montfort thus ccmsulted the ‘*ssctsi 
lots*’ ere taking the cross for the Albigentian ensa^ 
Ouqp^of camms use this method to see what thetsa^ 
are concemii^c a candidate for a bishopric. Aooon^ 
to Jongleurs’ talM, even popes thus seek for an otatit 
ere taking any important step in the government of tie 
Church, although these stories are wisely doubted. A 
more precise method of augury is the ” 
lofum." Pifty-^x sentences (expressing sentiments goed 
or bad) are written on parchment; a string is atti^ied 
to CKh and allowed to protrude while the senten ieti- 
Me covered up. You say a prayer, seise a stsi^ 4 
random, then follow it down to read its sentimsot It 
this way the sahita and not the devil «dll meal tbS 
ftiture to you. 

tlndottbtadly the pMiants carry thehr bdief la 
omens or unludty actions too far. Ctmon aid 
lacg^ iMartOy at some oi their notions. To stvdd 
I1MI14 Qaorgsa, whan wcankg a calf, demye puds 
•way ftom H» mother the tall backward. Ha 
baitei idowii^i tmtiil he has erdlnd thrice «roimd 
plow wl^ a Ui^tod tontne. Jeanne never gptaai or 
on TtnmMlays or Frkti^ kst 1^ meke the 
la (dw tiprfaigtime e horw firom tile himd of e 
he set out fan tiM tMtka to drive off the eatfffiUliyn. 
idle to Itit tiiese niatie hcIMb; betides, they vwy 
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village to village. But what peasant has not as many 
thereof as he has hairs in his head? 

There is one pious matter shared in alike by great and 
humble and highly approved by the Church, although 
the wiser ecclesiastics deprecate some of its excesses — 
the worship of holy relics. 

([pints’ relics abound^ Where is the monastery, 
church, or even castle without them? Sometimes they 
rest in golden caskets in the very place where the holy 
personages departed this life. Sometimes they have been 
brought from Rome or Palestine by pious pilgrims; very 
often they come as gifts. ^he_direct,pmd^ 
is somewhat sac rilegio u^ but you can present a king, 
duke, or great ecclesiastic with a good relic just as you 
give him some hawks or ermine skins — ^as a reward for 
favors past or expected. The Pope is always sending 
desirable relics to bishops and abbots whom he wishes to 
honor; and, as all know, after the Latins sacked Con- 
stantinople in 1204 there was hardly a shrine in all 
France which did not get the skull, a few ribs, or even 
the entire body of some Eastern saint. The booty in 
relics in fact, was almost as important as that of gold and 
jewels. 

possessing relics is most desirabl^ Prayers said near 
them have extra efficacy. Oaths taken upon their 
caskets are doubly binding, but sometimes the holy 
objects are surreptitiously removed when the pledge is 
being given; it is then no perjury to break the promise. 
In dealing with slippery individuals one must, therefore, 
beware. On the other hand, who is ignorant of the 
manner in which William the Norman inveigled Harold 
the An^o-Saxon into taking a great oath of fealty? The 
slow-witted Englishman swore to the pact, believing the 
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casket on which he rested his hands contained relics of 
very inferior worthies, who could never punish him if he 
perjured himself; but the instant the words were said 
the priests opened the sacred box, showing it full of the 
bones of the most powerful saints imaginable. Harold 
turned pale mth horror, realizing how he had been 
trapped. When later he broke his oath, beyond a doubt 
it was these angered saints who wrought his death at 
Hastings. 

(Good relics also imply a source of incom^ provided 
th^ they are properly advertised so as to make the 
church or abbey possessing them a pilgrimage resort. 
Sometimes, indeed, one fears lest overzealous monks 
exaggerate the miracles wrought by the relics at their 
abbey church. The tale runs that when the Abbey of St. 
Vanne was deeply in ‘debt, the abbot asserted: “Our 
debts will all be paid with the red tunic of St. Vanne [a 
relic]. I never doubt it.” 

The monks at St. Aliquis are proud of their collection, 
although by no means the largest in the region. They 
have two teeth of the prophet Amos; hairs of St. Martin 
and St. Leonard; finger-nail parings of the martyrs of the 
Theban legion; bits of the robe of St. Bernard; finger 
bones of Saints Saturnin, Sebastian, and of the Patriarch 
Jacob; a fifth rib of St, Amond; a skull of one of the 
Holy Innocents; a chip of the stone on which Christ 
stood when He ascended to heaven; the jaw bone of St. 
Sixtus; some of the hay from the manger of Bethldiem; 
and, last but not least, a fair-sized splinter of the true 
Cross. The mere adoration of such things cancels many 
grievous years in purgatory. 

It is advaiit^eous to the whole region to have such a 
collection. If there is need of rain, the relics can be 
carried in procession around the thirsty country and 
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relief is sure to follow. If there is a public assembly, 
the holy relics can be brought in before the contending 
knights or burghers — ^wise counsels will ensue. If you 
are going on a journey, a visit to a shrine with such 
relics almost guarantees a safe return. We have already 
seen how Conon (as did other knights) kept certain relics 
always in his sword hilt, to confirm his oaths and to 
lend efficacy to his actions. 

^The enormous value of such sacred things often makes 
them the booty of thieve^ Thus in 1219 a band of 
robbers stole the remains ofSt. Leocadia from the Abbey 
of Vic, and when pursued cast the holy bones into the 
Aisne, whence they were rescued with serious difficulty. 
We need not multiply records of similar crimes. Profli- 
gate noblemen will sometimes seize and keep very sacred 
relics in their castles, as talismans against long-delayed 
justice. 

Not less miraculous is the manner in whidx the relics 
have been preserved when less sacred objects have been 
lost. This is, indeed, a divine mystery, not lightly to be 
inquired into. When, however, two identical relics of 
the same saint are displayed in France, how are worldly 
questionings to be silenced? For surely the holy men 
of old had only one head and two arms apiece. Not long 
since, the monks of St- fitienne exhibited a skull of St. 
Denis. But the monks of St. Denis claimed they had 
the skull of their own patron saint already. What lack 
of charity ensued! The backbiting did not cease till the 
great Pope Innocent III tactfully silenced the contro- 
vert without actually deciding which relic was the more 
authentic. Many say that such rdi(» can miraculously 
duplicate themselves — so that all are equally genuine; 
and undoubtedly Grod has worked far greater wonders 
than this. 
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Nevertheless/such is the sinfulness of men that spurious 
relics are often imposed upon the faithfuD Good church- 
men do zealous work in exposing these sacrilegious 
frauds. Not long since, Father Gr6goire had Conon give 
a terrific fledging to a pretended pilgrim who was trying 
to sell the credulous peasants “a bit of the sail of St. 
Peteris boat and a feather of the Angel Gabriel.** It is 
more serious when a spurious shrine is set up. Near 
Lyons recently the peasant women insisted in vener- 
ating *‘the tomb of St. Guinefort.** It was discovered to 
be only the spot where a lady had buried a favorite 
gr^hound. In another case, many years ago, the great 
St. Martin found near Tours a chapel where the people 
worshiped a supposed martyr. The saint stood on the 
sepulcher and prayed, ^‘Reveal unto me who is really 
here!** Soon a dark form arose and the specter confessed 
to Martin: “I am a robber. My soul is in hell, but my 
body is in this sepulcher.** The saint, therefore, de^ 
stroyed the chapel, and saved many from wasting their 
prayers and substance. 

It is a dangerous business, however, to be over- 
skeptical concerning popular relics. Even great church- 
men, such as the late Bishop of Orl6ans, are liable to be 
mobbed if they call an alleged and much-venerated 
skuH of St. Genevieve ‘^the head of some old woman*’ — 
as once did that astute prelate. Nevertheless, the au- 
thorities try to do their duty. Pope Innocent III has 
issued a formal warning to the French clergy against 
acc^ting spurious relics, and the monks of every 
monastery never hesitate to dispute the authenticity of 
almost ever 3 r kind of a relic provided only it is deposited 
in a neighboring and rival abbey! 

If, howev^*, relics are genuine, it is impossible to 
exaggerate their desirability. They are produced on 
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numerous holidays; and often a special holiday is pro- 
claimed when they are “translated.” Then you may 
see the relics of some saint being carried through the 
streets of a village or town, the holy objects themselves 
borne in their golden boxes under a canopy, accompanied 
by all the local clergy, with perhaps the barons and the 
duke of the entire region being allowed to assist the 
highest prelates in carrying or at least in escorting the 
sacred casket. 

Thus has been explained certain features of the reli- 
gion of the laity, humble and exalted. At length we can 
approach one of those great institutions which have 
built up the strength of Catholic Christianity. A league 
from the castle lies the other great center for the country- 
side — ^the monastery of St. Aliquis. 



Chapter XIX: The Monastery of St. Aliquis^: 
Buildings. Organization. An Ill-Ruled Abbey. 



great St. Bernard has written thus 
of the convent: "Good is it for us to dwell 
there — ^where man lives more purely, falls 
more rarely, rises more quickly, treads 
more cautiously, rests more securely, 
dies more happily, is absolved more 
easily, and is rewarded more plenteously.” 

Every now and then they say in the castle of St, 
Aliquis : " Such and such a cavalier has become a monk ! ** 
Then there are cries of astonishment and probably 
slurring remarks, but even Conon in his heart wonders, 
"Has he not, after all, chosen the better part?” at 
the very moment when he storms about the "greedy 
monks” before his sons. The monastery is the great 
interrogation point thrust before the castle. The castle 
says: *‘The hunt, the tourney, the excitement of feudal 
war are the things for man. Who truly knows about 
the hereafter?” The monastery replies: "There is a 
kingdom not of this world, where baron and villein must 
spend the aeons. Prepare ye for it!” Very probably the 
mcmastery is right. 

The monastery of St. Aliquis has existed for centuries. 


^ In thetfe chapters the terms "monastery,” "abbey” and ’‘con- 
vent” are i:^d synonymously. Of course, the term "cemveat” 
(from "conviehtus,” or "meeting”) might also be used for "nunnery.” 
A "prmry” was usual^ a smalter t 3 rpe of institution, ruled by a 
prior not aa abbot (see p. 322 note) and depend^t on some 
gres^ "shb^^” 
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It is a Benedictine mc^stgigr — ^tliat is to say, its rule 
(system of gbvSniSit and discipline) c omes fr^ the 
famous St . Benedict of Nm ^ia. who lived in Italy in the 
sixth century. Many new orders of monks have been 
founded since then, but none more holy than the Bene- 
dictines when they really live up to the ideals of their 
founder. Barons of St. Aliquis and other rich people 
have endowed the monastery from time to time with 
ample lands. It is a passing wealthy institution. 

Ignorant folk of other ages may Think^ of a monastery 
as a collection of idlers meditating on heaven and 
living on charity. Such groups once perhaps existed 
in Eastern lands, but never in a Benedictine monastery. 
Each is the scene of a very busy life. Many industries 
are carried on. The monks are almost s df-su nnQrting. 
The monastery, in fact, contributes more to the econom ic 
life of the regioi Ltban does the castle; and Abbot Victor, 
its head, is hardly less important, even in a worldly 
sense, than Messire Conon, with whom, happily, he is 
now on cordial terms. 

The monastery, however, is an establishment dis- 
tinctly set off by itself. It is in the world, but not of it. 
As you travel from the castle, you presently enter 
■fields xmusually well cultivated. These are part of the 
abbey lands. Then you come to a small village, com- 
paratively dean and well built, where the lay servitors 
of the monks live with their families. Then straight 
ahead there rises a stror^hattl^mepjbed wall_ o^ 
circuit surrounded by a water-filled moat. Beyond 
this wall appear the spires and pinnacles of pretentious 
buildings. The wall is needed to stand off attacks of 
bands of godless men who dream even of plundering 
convents. There are a dra wbridge, portcu llis;,, and strong 
gate. Inside The center 
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is not the donjon, but the new monastery church, an 
elegant liointed-arch structure almost equal to a small 
cathedral- Grouped around it are numerous buildings — 
usually long, high, and narrow. These are the dormi- 
to ries , the refectory, thg^xioisters for the monks’ walks 
and study, as well as many less handsome barns, store- 
houses and workhouses. There is a good-sized garden 
where rare herbs and flowers are tended”"mt^^ 
care, and an orchard where fruit trees are grafted with 
unusual skill. One even sees a slaughterhouse in a 
convenient corner, a tannery (at a safe distance from 
the garden!) and a building where the monks’ garments 
can be spun and woven out of flax and wool produced 
on the abbey lands. The monks of St. Aliquis are, 
therefore, anything but droning hermits. 

Some monasteries r eally comprise sinall towns. The 
famous establishment at Cluny harbors four hundred 
monks; that at Clairvaux, seven hundred; that at 
Vezelay, eight hundred. St. Aliquis is content with 
one hundred and fifty brethren, but that number 
(plus the lay serviliors) is enough for a busy com- 
munity. As has been said, the focus for its entire life 
is the abbey church. Without a church building a 
monastery is almost impossible. The choir is constantly 
needed for the recitation of the canonical hours; many 
altars are required so that the monks who are in holy 
orders may celebrate mass frequently; while the great 
processions aroxmd the nave are part of the routine, 
especially on Sundays. Abbot Victor, like all his 
predecessors, is straining every nerve to gather funds 
to beautify his church. In it are deposited invaluable 
saints’ relics. It is hard, however, to convince the laity 
that they are extremely sacred unless they are lodged 
in a splendid edifice. The ng^ks of rival monasteries 
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are alwaya con^arin& thek xiujr^jjs enviously. Victor 
has set his heart upon widening the transepts and 
putting in a new rose window. If only a certain pious 
hfirPQg in Champagne would be called to heaven! 

In the choir is a long array of stalls, one for each 
mnnif in Order of seniority. The abbot sits in a chair of 
state on the southern side; the prior, his chief lieutenant, 
faces him on the north. Connected with onejransept 
of the diurdi is the doistw. It is a rectangulaf court. 



THE GALLERIES OF THE CLOISTER OF THE ABBEY OF MONT-SAIHT-MICHEL 

(thirteenth century) 


Its four walks are roofed in, the walls nearest the court 
being pierced with open arcades. The pillars upholding 
these arcades are beautifully carved with fioreated 
capitals, each separate pillar forming an individual work 
of art, lovingly executed, and differing slightly from its 
neighbors. The three walks of the cloister which do not 
toudi the dburch adjoin very needful buildings — ^the 
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chapter house, where the brethren congregate, the re- 
fectory on the side opposite the church, and the 
dormitory. The walk nearest the church is where the 
monks are supposed to spend the time allotted for pious 
meditation. It faces the south, and the great structure 
behind cuts off the chilling winds. It is, therefore, a 
pleasant place in cold weather. On the inner side of 
this part of the cloister are many little alcoves let into 
the massive walls; here monks can study or even con- 
verse without annoying others. 

Trooking down upon the cloister court is a remarkable ' 
object. If holy brethren did not possess it, the peasants 
would declare it was possessed by a devil, although these 
mechanisms are now becoming more common. It has a 
dial marking the twelve hours, and by an ingenious 
system of pulleys and weights indicates when it is noon 
or midnight without reference to the shifting of shadows 
or movement of the stars. It even has bells that ring 
every hour — ^a great convenience.^ The monks are almost 
as proud of this device as of some of their less important 
saints’ relics. 

The books which consume so much of the monks’ 
time are kept in cupboards in the cloister alcove, 
sixxce this is not a Cistercian monastery, which always 
has a separate library. From the cloister one is nat- 
uraUy led to the chapter house. Almost as much care 
has been taken with this larg^ oblong chamber as with 
the church. The ceiling vis beautifully groined and 
vaulted. The abbot sits on a raised seat at the east 
end, with all his oflBlcers at right or left. The remainder 

^ Clocks run wholly by wdlghts were known as early as Charle- 
magne’s time, and the famotui ^‘xnaddan” Pope Sylvester IX (see 
p. 303) studied their medbianism. By the thirteenth century they 
wem slowly c^)inix^E hto geners^ Of coitrse, at first they had 
one hand — showing merdiy ; 
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of the brethren are on stone benches ranged arouncl 
the walls, while in the center of the floor stands a desk, 
whence the daily ‘^lection** is read from the lives of 
the martyrs, or the chapter (hence the name oof th.^ 
room) from St. Benedict’s holy Rule — a document only- 
a little less authoritative with the monks than thiei: 
actual Scriptures. 

Then come other rooms. The cloisters are supposed 
to be extremely quiet for study and meditation. But: 
sinful flesh requires an outlet. Go then to the parlor 
’ (the place of parle), a good-sized room where merchant^ 
c an bring their wares. The subprior can discuss the 

sickness of certain 
pigs on the farms,^ 
and the saints knowr 
how much personal 
gossip can be tossed 
about. Next is the 
dormitory, a large 
open apartment with 
the beds of the monks 
standing against the 
walls between the 
numerous windows, 
so that the feet of the 
sleepers point in two 
long rows toward the 
center lineof theroom. 
A quiet place, but at: 
night, with several 
score of brethren aH 
snoring together, what repose is left for the stranger? 
In any case, there is very little privacy, for few of the 
monks have separate bedrooms. 
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THE REFECTORY AT THE ABBEY OF MONT- 
SAINT^MICHEL (THIRTEENTH CENTURY) 


Kttrlfietta anil 

Close by t he cloister is the refectory — an aisleless hall 
witiraTwooclra roof. Across the eastend is a high table 
for the officers — ^the whole place resembling the great 
hall in a castle. Most of the brethren sit at very long 
tables running up and down the apartment; and near 
the high table is astill higher pulpit mounted by a winding 
stair. Hereamonkwilldroninglyread aLatinhomilywhile 
his associates are expected to eat and hearken in silence;^,„,i,.«^ 

The kitchen with its great fireplaces adjoins the 
refectory. At the entrance to the dining hall, just as in 
the castle, there is the lavatory, a great stone basin with 
many taps, convenient for washing the hands. Since 
some brethren are sure to be sick, there is a separate 
infirmary, a well-arranged suite with places for sleeping, 
dining, and even a little chapel for those too feeble to 
to get to the church.^ The abbot has lodgings of his 
own where he can entertain distinguished visitors, 
although he is expected to mingle freely with his fellow 
monks and not to assume solitary grandeur. The less 
exalted guests are put in a special hospitium in the 
court. The monastery never turns away any decently 

^ By its very nature, a xnona'stery would contain a disproportion- 
ately large number of doddering old men, or sick and helpless indi- 
viduals. **Stagnarii” or ** stationariV^ they are significantly 
called. Besides, a monk was supposed to be bled for his health four 
or five times a year. While recovering from this operation he could 
stay in the infirmary. 

The Chtirch usually rejected candidates for regular priesthood who 
labored under serious physical disabilities. The monasteries had to 
be less arbitrary. Thus they probably obtained more than their 
share of blind, semi-invalids, purblind, halt, deaf, etc. In 1161, at 
an. abbey near Boulogne, there are said to have been so many lame, 
one-eyed, or one-armed monks that the abbot refused to admit any 
more defectives for thirty years. This was probably an extreme 
case. 

For similar reasons many women, unmarriageable through phyacal 
defects, seem to have been placed in nunneries. 
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behaving wayfarer; but the guest master, a canny old 
religious, naturally provides better quarters and supper 
for those likely to put a denier in the alms box than 
for those who may have just fled the provost. 

This is a bare summary of the important buildings of 
the establishment. If St. Aliquis had been a Cistercian 
convent, following the rule of St. Bernard of Clairvaux, 
its structures would have been extremely plain— no 
mosaics, stained glass, silken hangings, or floral carvings 
in the church; nor anything else calculated to distract 
the monks from thinking upon the 
heavenly mysteries. Said he, aus- 
terely: Works of art are idols which 

lead away from God, and are good at 
best to edify feeble souls and the 
worldly.” Bernard was a mighty saint, 
but all do not follow this hard doc- 
trine. The monks of St. Aliquis, for 
their own part, are sure that the 
Heavenly Ones are rejoiced every time 
they add a new stone leaf to the un- 
fading foliage about the cloister arches, 
or carve the story of David and Jona- 
than upon the great walnut back to 
the prior’s seat in the chapter house. 

The monks of St. Aliquis, being 
Benedictines, are “black monks.” If 
they had been Cistercians they would 
have been “white monks” — that is, 
with white frocks and cowls. The cowl 
is a cumbersome garment enveloping 
the whole body, but it is worn only at 
ceremonies. Ordinarily the monks wear black scapularics, 
covering head and body less completely. They also have 

no 



A BENEDICTINE MONK 

(thirteenth 

century) 

From a xnanuscript in 
the Biblioth^que nation- 
^e. Heiftcladinafrock, 
a robe supplied with 
ample sleevea and a 
cowl. 



Abbot: ^txOst of jiottOBttr Ktfir 

rfiort mantle-style capes. New outer garments are issued 
to them every year, new day shoes every eighteen 
months, new boots once in five years, and a new pair 
of woolen shirts once in four years. They are gl!»n 
granted both a thin and a thick tunic, a fur-lined coat 
for cold weather, also undershirt and drawers — in short, 
no silly luxuries, but no absurd austerities. 

The control of the whole community rests with the 
abbot. Under the monastic rule and vows the monks 
owe him implicit obedience. If he is a practical, efficient 
man, the whole establishment is happy and prosperous; 
if the reverse, it is soon in debt, the property is wasted, 
the monks live evilly or desert; and the whole place often 
is ruined. Abbeys resemble seigneuries — ^they are either 
growing or dwindling. Many churdi canons forbid ab- 
bots to abuse their office, to live luxuriously, to waste 
the abbey property, or to take important steps without 
consulting the older monks, but such decrees are hard 
to miforce. Fortunatdy, the head of St. Aliquis — 
Abbot Victor, is a moderate, kindly, yet withal a worldly 
wise man. He was the younger son of a petty noble 
and was thrust into the monastery somewhat because 
his worldly heritage would have been very small. The 
monastic life, however, agreed with him. He became 
popular with the brethren of peasant stock, yet never 
let them forget that his parents had been gentle. As 
prior he knew how to deal with Oonon and other seigneurs. 
When the old leader died, there had been one cry from 
all the monks assembled in the chapter house. “Let 
Victor be our abbotl" Since theft, despite inevitable 
gprumblings, he has ruled acceptably, avoiding alike 
Cistercian severity and that lax rule which has made 
certain monasteries the hatching nests of scandal. 

Vic^ wears on ceremonial occasions a miter with 



fringe, although it cannot be adorned with pearb 
like a bishop's. He has also handsome gloves (e«g>tt:ial 
emblems of hb office), a croxer (a pastoral stais), and 
a ring. Hb administration b aided by a whole corps 
of dSicers. First of all b the prior, named the abbot 
and the abbot’s chief lieutenant, who b hb •upexKxr’s 
deputy and general man of affairs.* Nest the wibp rior. 
the ti^ in oemmand; then the tihird and fourth 
known as ckcatores because they have to make ^ 
quent drcrdts of inepecticm; while bdow them oome dte 
^recentoff in charge of the singdng and dbantlng; the 
sacf1l?dn, resportsihie for the bells, lights, and oma^ 
ments of tibe church; and all the heads of the fcit^iea, 
stordbouses, infirmary, and monastery firutnces. There 
b also the gaitwrer—a sagacious monk who collects the 
grain due from the abbey lands and either seDs it prof- 
itably or turns it over to the storekeeper (eeferer). 

The activities of the monks are multifarbcw, tart 
everything b really subordinate to the duty 
the hcAy in the church. The br ethren go I to h«jd > 
even in mt by tihe "%ht Of 

cr e ss et bowb of with floating wicks, they das at 
nd(|bigh^ jl^cm theb clothes, sit down on atone aaats 
at ntiir "and of the dormitory, and next file in ifisat 
pfoosaabn to tlM grwt, dark thwrdr. There cheat 
a loof ewvice, with the orgvi rumbliirg undwr the gkwoy 
vmtdting— a Miviee made etiti Umcnr Um pnQrem 
the dead. Am ac^emnly ae b^ore they fOe bMie to the 
db ftBi to s y and deep untiOi daytoeak in wbitor, 

Ailfettat Mjsytei ifii tyff i i iwf s whiuriiifKMi thfy i^Ui ftes 

*1b iBceaneriss biastad wttli tos gresi aibnr of Chny the 
tdglHstettesr was ths priori the oeb dMaa ter the satks gimp ef 
•swMIitaMSris was at Clany. Vsrioas etlwr ansil ibjamliat 

tSj^NENRHjNSMPiNHI A 4GNS 
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go to the churdh, and chant Prime. Tierce follows 
about 9 A.M.; Sext at noon; Nones at 3 p.m.; and 
Vespers at about sundown. This continues every day 
through a long life. No wonder the monks all know by 
heart their offices for the day and night as given in the 
breviary. 

After Prime a meeting is hdd in the chapter house. 
A section is read from the Rule, the abbot or priors 
call off the work for each monk, individual complaints 
can be uttered, and corrections and public reproofs 
are jpven by the officers. At the Tierce service mass is 
said; then the mcuning work goes on imtil the Sext, 
after which the first regular meal is eaten, although 
some bread soaked with wine is allowed earlier to the 
weaker brethren. Talking during the meal is dis- 
couraged, but there is nevertheless much whi^ering 
while the reader (allowed to eat earlier) tries to center 
attention upon the pulpit. The brethren then rise and 
sing grace, ending up with the “Miserere,” which is 
chanted in procession marching throush the doister. 
Bverybcxiy thereupon retires to the dormitory and enjoys 
a siesta until it is time for Ncmes. Work is next resume 
until Vespers just before supper. After supper there is 
another meetiim in the chapter house, with more reading 
ftom a ihius book. Then cmoe more to the churdi to 
chant Caplines; after that (since St. Aliquis is a wdl- 
otdmtA monastfsry) all the monks are compelled to go 
straight to bed and do not dtupfor carnal chatter. All 
the doors of the establhhnmnt are aeeurely lodted. The 
c^Scers malm tlM rtmncito to Me that every tnonk is safe cm 
his cot-HUodaothewhole br^lMihood se^es forthenight. 

In monastoy thua hat a strict rou^e which 
tooo betxsms a perfect habit with naost of the inmates- 
Of caaxm, mooks wocfdsg in the feddi s«« not required 
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to come to for «» to« daytime <^iia»---they cux drop 
their tool* when the great bell rings and pray in silena 
tevwrently standing. In nunneries about the wme 
divisions of time are applied, although chaplains have 
to come in to say maw. The one thing toaprewing 
mery visitor to a weU-nded monastery is the tote^ 
sense of order as compared with the tumult and coarse 
toftatnalifgr dharactoristic of cwm th* better 
Toa<»rtate typeof mind this regularity to ind«cribal% 
fesdnating apart frtan any questioa «f its advattoges 
to rdligioa. 

To ask how the different brethren of St, AUqoto come 
to <mt«r its portals is to ask as many todividual questions. 
The abbot is typical of many oxnpanions, who were 
placed there becauae worldly prospects were small ard 
because they were decently urged by their letoidves. 
Sometimea the pressure was not mild. There are altow 
brethren who seem dtocrmtentod men witocHit vocatJon, 
diaflng against irrevocable vom tsJom pmctically <»«y! er 
compulsion, and yearning to be back in tht world, 
there to also <me coarae, scar-viaiged old maa was 
a robber knight. “Toniure or the scaffold?** so the 
duke had put the question. To sudi a person tibe 
tsry to nothing tmt an honorable priwm. There ar% 
howsfver, two or throe other elderiy ex-cavalien hero 
for a bettor rMaon<»<they have been overwhdkaed whh 
a eonidouaiwas (d their crinuHi and are genuindbr 
to iwdewn thdr toeils. A oonddcrable pro p o r tl ott of ' 
iha nnnlHi are gentle, althoft^h the majcwity ase nonr* 
nobles. If c^ttui latter class, hosvever, Hiey liavelMee i 

sab}ectsd to sesrching scrutiny before mtoaiMW, tOttMhs , 
eon they vU be utsftd members of toe oomnnnlljf^ ' 
If they we mmm downkdi peeswits, they are oftw ttott 
ceiymcottmtrt (leybiethnn),idto teem* few 
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but spend most of their time on the abbey farms and 
who do not sleep in the dormitory. 

The greater number of the monks have apparently 
joined voluntarily in early manhood — ^because they are 
repelled by the confusion and grubbing hardships of the 
world, because they have a hankering for an intellectual 
life, and because they are genuinely anxious to deliver 
their souls. After a round of fttes, tournaments, and 
forays, many a young knight has suddenly turned from 
them all, announced to his companions: “What profit? 
Where will I spend eternity?” said farewell to his 
beloved destrer, and knocked at the convent door. 
Sometimes he has sickened too late of his choice. More 
often in this new world of chants, solemn offices, books, 
honest toil, gently spoken words, and quietness he has 
discovered a satisfaction not possessed by his brother 
who is still messire the seigpieur. 

In the monastery there are, however, certmn very 
young boys, who it is to be hoped will prove contented 
with their profession. Their parents or guardians have 
taken them to the abbot, and in their ward’s bdralf 
have uttered vows that bind the helpless children forever. 
“I offer this my ion [reads the formula] to the Omnipo- 
tent Qod and to 'the Virgin Mary for the salvation of 
my soul and the souls of my parents. . . . And so shall 
he renutin in this holy life all his days until his final 
breath.” Earnestly do the wiser brethren pray that 
these practically orphaned boys do not become a source 
of sorrow to themselves and of discord to the community 
in futtire years.* 

* While such ehiidran would be eoaietimet preeented out of motivet 
of lotidne piety, to tava thdr own aoule or to redeem thoee of their 
reladvec, often they were thrust into the eemvent merely to dispoee 
0# unwdomne heirt or to avoid the coat of rearing them. Wiee 
abbote would, of eourae, lift out web cesei oarefttlly. 
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St. AUquis is a wdl-ordered monastery. Its 
however, point with some pharisaiccd satisfaction at 
cotain neii^boring establishments. It is wdl said tibat 
are the abuses in the doister — cc»tly living, dbofee 
food, rtdse in the doister, strife in the chapter, 
order in the choir, a neglectful disdpline, disobedient 
youths, lasy old men, headstrong monks, and worldly 
Officers.** It is allei^ that all these evils and wooe 
ones have existed in the monastery of St. Auacnm^ five 
leagues away. Ihia ccanmunity had an exMillent 
for aanctity until twenty yuurs aip}. Then a 
abbot admitted too many “younger aona** who wwa 
bdim; forced in by their relatives. The dulm, likewise 
imprudently pardon^ a whole gang of highwaymen as 
condition that “th^ should turn religious.’* 
several self-seeking cavaliers deliberately entered ^ 
<»der, in dnfui expectation that famfly influence oodd 
procure thdr .electkm as abbots or bishops—posts of 
gnmt vmrltUy consequence. Thtut it wa$ that our old 
enwny, Satan, entwed into St. Ausoone. All aooounts 
are that ha still rehasea to be ejected. 

Tha evil tidinipi of this convent pTMWitllf ii[^KMd fo 
ScNDoa; and the K<^y Father, deeply grieved, as4ttvi 
the ENWbop of Pontdcbds to vWIt the eetabliidiiment mtS 
testore dise{{4ine.‘ It was well that he took a troop d 
annad sergeante with him, or ha would have beta 
etooedfaytlwfojHbusitmialsa. The monks of StAllipli 
Hft thdr hands in horror at tha leest of ^ sfortii^ 
told about Ids dlseovtrlss. Part of tha Uhhop’s npcut 
feeds Uhe “Brother Bsgnaud to meumd of imi 

* Wf i*iT'r i [ 1t I r r"11 T ‘ft r Irnil Ttiiminrbritt ttif rt|[tit nf huyi s rtlisi imll' a i 
s we B s s w ry bad s diftct pspsl dwrtiin Iwt to ■lo' «mdiseiljip 
woiddl fmMUy nstot eptoiepHl tossritowies seMMB 

inupB viVW ihMP w lll l iH? I|7wniw OflMill Up 



andeanness of life. Bartholomie, a cantor’s asaia tant, 
often gets drunk and then does not get up for the matins 
service. Roger, the third prior, frequents taverns. Jean, 
the fourth prior, is an habitual tippler. Morell, another 
cantor’s assistant, is given to striking and evil speaking. 
Firmin, m diarge of the abbey lands, does the like, etc.” 

These charges, however, are mere details. The real 
sorrow is that from the abbot down the whole organi* 
zation of St. Ausonne has fallen utterly away from the 
iJEKmastic ideal of a “school for the Lord’s service” 
(to quote St. Benedict). The abbot has been not merdy 
very worldly, but very xmserly. Recently a jongleur 
sought hospitality at Sb. Ai^onne. The monks offered 
him merdiy tdade bread and water, although their own 
supper was far more sumptuous than the “two cooked 
di^es and half a pint of wine” allowed by the Bene- 
^ctine rule. On leaving the abbey, the minstrel met 
the abbot retuming from puslung his political fortunes 
at Pmis. He profrisdy thanked the prdate for his 
monks’ noble hospitality, because they had given him 
dioice wine, rich dishes, and finally presented him with 
good dtoes and a belt. The abbot returned home in a 
rage and caused his gUMt master to be flogged for 
squandering the monastery property. The minstrel, of 
coarse, the tale of his revenge, and so indirectly 

prompted the visitation of the establishment. 

Xn the bishqp reported that from St. Ausoime 
many ‘moola ranged the anmtry “with wandering 
fset”-*eM mere religi<^ vagabonds, levying alms upon 
the peasantry, and acKnetimes bearing letters from thdr 
ibbot afiowing them to qidt the doister at pleasure. 
The abbc^ himself, defying the canons, would have 
slabortte han^m parties with hawks and hounds. The 
law nsndiy permitted monks to kill rabbits and 
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mmm dangerous to the crops; but the bishop actually 
found a kennel of great dops and a idieaf of boar speaw 
adthin the holy compound. The dietary at St. Auaonne 
was fit for a castle. Venison was served car Fridj^, aaj 
the amount of wine consiuned was astounding. Wwnea 
are never supposed to set foot within the irmer precfacte 
of a monastery, but, to spare the Church further scandA 
one conoMls what the bislwp discovered to be the 
practice at this estabUshmort. 

The St. Ausotme nxmlcs. too, have cast reproad^ 
upon their more honeat bethren daewhere. One d 
than, aftor vidting the St. Aliquia convent, is discovewd 
to have complained: "One cannot talk in the refectory; 
and aH night they ‘bray’ the ofilcea in tihe diun*. 
The meaia are very poor; they give ua beana and un.' 
ahelled egi^ The wine la too thin and too 
cows’ drink (water). No~never will I get dnmk on fh0 
wine. At St. AHquis it is better to die than to livel’’*^' 
Another brotiher seams to have drifted immd the dud^y, 
visiting the more disorderly seigneurs, becombg thek 
boon companion, cosening their women, and bowdag' 
that Us ideal of Ufis was "a Ug salmoa at dinner time 
ami sitting by a fountain with a friendly dame." 

Witir sudh tnonia shear wurttsfe U p artbr m iwg 
mtssnd oIRcat was poadUe. Thi story goal Urat at tlia 
aaoming office thQr wars U1 very drowsy. Soon thiil' 
hssds would fall on the service books at the doss # 
evay line. The diUr boys wmo c^peetal to ksto SS ' 
Htt chant; but the lettw, imi^kHMi Sroung mortda, eDCiki 
Iserrted bow to begin quiet gwnes the moment the lag^ 
monk bed fiUa» ariesp . Than adten the proper 
has capifed the boyi wotdd U1 esdl oid lotitSy "Lst i| 

*??*** **WPW»ti srs idsntiesi wtot tibess aetsdb assds tyir ' 
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bless the Lordl" “Thanks be to Godl” the monks 
would respond, awakening with a start; and then every- 
body would go comfortably away. 

The report of the bishop will probably produce one of 
two orders from Rome — either the Holy Father will 
appoint a new abbot strictly enjoined to rule the con- 
vent with a rod of iron and to restore discipline, or the 
whole establishment will be broken up as hopdess and 
its inmates distributed around among other and stricter 
monasteries. Cases as bad as St. Auspnne’s are rare, 
but they breed infinite scandal and provide outrageous 
tales for the jon^eurs. So long as monasticism erists 
there will be institutions afflicted with idleness and 
luxury — “the lust of the flesh and the lust of the eyes 
and the pride of life.” Doubtless no monastery is 
exempt from evil thoughts and evil deeds, yet^ it is 
pitiful that the saints allow such institutions as St. 
Ausonne to exist to bring into contempt the tens of 
thousands of monks who are trying to serve God with 
sincerity. 



Chapter XX: The Monastery of St. Aliqu»: 
The Activities of Its Inmates. Monastic 
L<»ming. 








nnER a monk hM taken tibe fctaA vo# ^ 
“renoundng my i^irenta, my brotfjm, 
my friend#, my poeaeaekm#, and the 
and empty idory this world. . . . 
renouncing also toy own will for the 


of Qod, and accq;>ting all the hafddti^ 

of the monastic life,*' how is he to be employed? F<mv 
M St Ben«iict with great sagacity has written, **T i f hr 
mtt fr tko enemy cf the sotil.** The andent hennitt 


demted thdr entire time to contemf^tkm, hopfrqc for 
vidons ci engds; but It ia recorded too Oltm that they 
had c»dy vislorts of the devil. “Therefore,** oontincHK 
the hdy Rule, “at ftmd times the Imothera ought to he 
eo^doy^ with manual labor, and aidn at fiaad 
in saoed reading.** Then, in general, the monks of 8t 
Allquto «e buded with two vrast things work i b jha ; 
fldhto eod etudy^ with dha eopying or actual ef 

profitabte bodka. 

Tha monasteiy babig paadng rich, Ha admfaiHtfillei 
oonddtostss a great worl^ care. Bver dnot tha Hai^ 
tutlott <«ma koto axHhnioe, about tha time that HatSbirt 


rendwred tiba rf|l«) falify eafo by erecting hfo fbiltei^ 
mooke have been adttog to their propert y , 
fcondhUc n a never dto. Mortmain prevents them iM 
en»d^eg(. hMonw to (dsudnabte from many aouroiitrl^ 
peoimbly dm beet lands havt ooine to tha abbey tla^’ 

m - f 


in iKottaiferteB 

the reception of new members. Fgss^novic^are received 
unless they make a g jrant of their entire pos sessions to 
the institution, and, while most younger s^'Midp^s- 
ants have little enough to give, every now and then the 
abbey recei ves a person of considerable wealth. Besides 
sudB^aaluisition3,'^E■eTV is'no~beff&nX^-for lasnnen to 
cancel arrears with the recording ^el than by &fts of ^ 
land or moagy to an^b^. SomroFtEeiS^Htsr'cdffii 
dufmg lifetime, sonetimes on one’s deathbed. Noble- 
men complain that the monks thus defraud them of their 
possessions. “When a man lies down to die,” bewails the 
epic poem “Hervis de Metz,” “he thinks not of his sons. 
He summons the black monks of St. Benedict and ^ves 
them his lands, his revenues, his ovens, and his mills. 
The men of this age are impoverished and the clerics 
daily grow richer.” Often, too, a person when on his 
deathbed will actually “take the habit” and be enrolled 
as a monk, thus, of course, conveying to the abbey all 
his possessions. This, we are told, is “the sweetest way 
for a human conscience to settle its case with God.” 

Property thus comes to an abbey from every direction. 
No i^fts are refused as “tainted money.” Giving to 
Heaven is invariably a pious deed, and ordinarily justi- 
fies whatever oblique means were used to get the dona- 
tion. So the monks of St. Aliquis have been accumulating 
tillage lands,__m<»dpws, v toevi u^ and ofte n the rental s 
for lan^.6,dd by others. TnSe rentals are ps^ble in 
whMit;^.ha3^, oats,' cattle .«nd alw in ja^je rigli^. 
Some donates are given tuaccmdItibiMly, some strictly 
on condition that the income be used in providing alms 
for the poor, lodgings and comforts for the sick, or saying 
spedad masses for the repose df the soul of the benefactor. 
Abbot Victor has therefore to supervise many farms, 
N|onssts, sdUs, etc., scattered for many miles about. He 
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also receives the tithe (church tax) for five or six parish 
churches in the region, on condition that he appoint 
their priests and support them out of part of this in- 
:x>me. 

For these lands the abbot owes j eudal sgyice , and over 
them he exercises feud^L^su^rainty, possessing, there- 
fore, an overlord and also vSsal^^just as did the nobles 
who held these same fiefs before they passed to the abbey. 
He is, accordingly, a regular seigneur, receiving and doing 
homage, bound to do justice to his vassals, and able to 
call them to arms whenever the secular need arises, 
jpy church law he cannot, of course, lead them in person 
to battle, but has to accept Conon as his advocate; and 
it is as advocate (or, as called elsewhere, vidatne) of the 
abbey of St. Aliquis, able to lead its nuirerous retainers 
into the field and act in military matters as the abbot’s 
very self-sufficient lieutenant and champion, that the 
baron owes much of his own importance.^ For example, 
he gets one third of all the fees payable to the abbey for 
enforcing justice among its dependents, and when he is 
himself in a feud he will sometimes attempt to call out 
the abbot’s vassals to follow his personal banner, even 
if the quarrd is of not the least concern to the monks. 

Nevertheless, such an overpowerful champion is 
usually neces sary to a monastery. Despite the fear of 
«cominuiucaEoh, imscrupulous lords frequently seize 
upon abbey lands or even pillage the sacred buildings, 
trusting to smooth over matters later by a gift or a 
pilgrimage. The temptation presented by a rich, help- 
less monastery is sometimes almost irresistible. 

^ Abbots and their advocates were continually having fnctidpt mm 
their respective prerogatives. If \^ctor and Conon got along te fair 
harmony, they were aomewhat ^ecqptional both as prelate ttSd m. 
seigikeur. 
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In nonmilitary matters, however, the monks contrd 
everything. They direct the agricultm e of hundred^ 
peasan t. They ni ainte ia.real i ndust ries, 
far more in the v/sy of church omm5Sitsi"veiEmen^ 
elegant woolen tapestries, daborate book covers, 
musical instruments, enameled reliquaries, as well as 
carvings in wood, bronze, and silver, than they can 
possibly use for their own church. All this surplus is 
sold, and the third prior has just returned from Pontde- 
bois to report his success in disposing of a fine bishop’s 
throne, which Brother Octavian, who has great skill with 
his clusel, has spent three whole years in making. The 
monks also m^^ntain a school pri marily for lads who 
expect to become clerics, but which is open also to the 
sons of nobles, and, indeed, of such peasants as can see 
any use in letting hulking boys who do not expect to 
enter the Church learn Latin and struggle with pot- 
hooks and hangers. 

The monks, too, have another great care and expense — 
the distributioOkSf algis, even more lavishly than at the 
SastleJ The porter is bound always to keep small 
loaves of bread in his lodge, ready to give to the itinerant 
poor. Every night swarms of travelers, hi£d>^ and low, 
have to be lodged and fed by the guest master, with 
none turne<raw!iy imlessTirdemands quarters a second 
nii^t — when questions will be asked.^ In bad years the 
monasteriM are somdhow expected to feed the wretched 
by thousands. All this means a great drain upon the 
inaxne, evos if the monks themselv^ live sparely. 

There is often another heavy demand made on the 
abbot’s revenues. Having so many and such varied 
pareds df land, he Is almost always involved in costly 
la wsuita —witfa rival churdh ortablidunents claiming the 

> See also p. 319. 
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pcofMsrty, with the heirs of donors who refuse to idve eo 
tiheir ocpected heritegoi, with creditrwe or debtors in ^ 
abbey’s coRunerdsl transactioos and with i rTf tirri^,^ 
ndghboring seigneurs. ”He who has land has tixxtbls^ 
is an old proverb to which Victor chewrftiHy w»bs a4 be i. 
He Is ne^ liti^aus m many abbc^; but hb thus 
seems connuxud with carnal matters whidh profit ag| 
thesoul. 

The activitks in a large, wdQ-ordered monastery ate 
angde enmif^ to i^ve scope to the indtvidusl genhw <| 
about all the brethren, although every abbey Is Ukdy te 
have Its own special intenmts. Some South Freadl 
. monssteriai make and export rare cordials and 

drujpk Others boast of their horticulture, the bieeifiiig 
of oittle. or the manufacture of various kinds of ^gaut 
artides, as already noted. However, the mete caltl* 
vation of the fields, where the brethren tdl side by tkb 
twith the lay helpers, aldrouitet sdso acting as overseen^ 
oonsumoi the energies of mudr of the convent. The 
remainder of the time of most monks is devoted to fetate 
erf learning. The great establidiiment of Cluny sets fite 
proper examine. There every brothm*, at least wh&s li 
is yottiMp mewt' pi^ice humility by diate>f« fteOInf : 
weeds, (^bailing besmst and making bread. this SKSlr' 
is larg^ for dtedpUns.' If he has the least todinatkKi 
/he wU soon be encouraged to devote himaelf to oopyiag 
/ Bumaaeripcs, studying bocte, parfsetini lilaiistf lit : 
I L a ti ki, andi Easily, in aeimaUy wiitis^ «(rf(teate laili 
y wotlgi tteassUl 

/ MdaytoiM[bMNteattite<dteMsfiwdia»tleg(tlwoi^^ 

ttMi dtdaf bfs&im and many erf the younger ere bt fto ; 

* A gnm sMv nw Ctoror wouM hsvs w many by Mnrf^ dteiifi: 
II assM dhpami wHIi m s nuiJ tabor ly tbs mstefee, asm wiws 
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little alcoves round the cloister, conning or copying 
huge volumes of parchment or vellum, or whispering 
together over some learned problem. All the formal 
literahUie is in It was, 

until rec^tly r ^mething of a 
disgrace to prove oneself underMy 
by using the vulgar tongue, 

** Romance” being accounted fit 
only for worldly noblemen and 
jongleurs.^ 

At St. Aliquis, as in every con- 
vent, monks still are wont to argue 
among themselves, “How far is it 
safe to study pagan rather than 
Christian writers? ” Undoubtedly 
Horace, Ovid, and Livy are a de- 
light to any student who can read 
Liatin. What wealth of new ideas ! 

What marvelous vigor of lan- 
guage! What vistas of a strange, 
wonderful world are opened to 
the imagination! Unfortunately, 
however, all these authors died 
worshiping demons; their souls 
are in hell, or at least in limbo, its uppermost and 
least painful compartment. Did not Pope Gregory I 
write to a bishop who was fond of dassical studies, “It 
behooves not that a mouth consecrated to the praise 
of God should open for those of Jupiter”? Did not 
Odilon, abbot of Cluny, renoimce his beloved Virgil (the 

' The result was that French was able to develop as a very forceful, 
expressive language, unspoiled by pedantry, before many serious 
books were written in the vernacular. The same was somewhat true 
also of Bngiish, German, and other modem tongues. 
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A PIECE OF FURNirURE 
SERVING AS A SEAT 
AND A READING 
DESK 

Restored by Viollet-Le-Duc 
from a thirteentli-century 
manuscaipt. At the left of 
the writing table is placed an 
inkstand; near the seat is a cir- 
cular lectern which holds the 
chandelier and can be turned 
at the win of the reader. 
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mcMt ftnrorad of •& heathen writm) after a wsmlE^ 
dream, bebcddiim therein a wcmdroua antique vase^ 
'Bthich a> he readied to graq> it, proved fhll of writhto^ 

aerpenta? Nevertbeieaa, the pi^an authora are so seduc- 
tive that tin tnonka peraiat in studying them, 
always with a guilty feeling that **atoIen wateia ad 
sweet, and bread eaten in aecxet ii {deaaant.” 


In the monastery sdiool advanced inatmctkm la gbrn 
to the younger monks, as wd! as to the very few h^meh 
who have been tbrovgh the primary inatructkm fe 
tHvlmnr--fgmxomKt rhetoric, and dialectics (the art 
reasoning) of course, in Latin. Apt pupits«ii^ 

then enoouraged to continue under one cnr two «(>«*>% q 



superior learning In the quadrivium — aatrongipy^' 
arithmetie,- geometry, and music. Systematic 
tion fe hardly eviar idven in anything else, althoiigh ft4§ ' 
and Ktdsof cwrtain other sciences can be abaorbed anawd: 
Bk, Alktttis. 

Iha fundamental taretbooks are Donatus'e 
fer irrsbructian in Latin, and then for almoat 
aavodng of rad learning, Latin translations of Mwli ? 
Ariatotla. Fcwatongtiiiietheriiankahavthadfocoim«s| < 
tibenMdvea adth the lofdcd Works of the fin»<ma()ieeiaR^' 
wcpl a inin g dia pr o ca me of argumantation, but "bf ' 
th^ can mioy tiba anormous advantaga of udng ! 
swdansof tha Ptqfdoi, thaMat^phydo^ rnidtha 3 
the great works of Tha lAwtar of Thoaa Who 
(to gooti IDaatt, writing ahihty yeora latar). 
dtiM borte i»vt ooma dlreedy from IIm Ofodl, !n^ 
haw horn dlitortod by paaoini tlirout^ an 
tiboi in tarn hoa haan mada over into ILatln. IThariii 

aAwfc a# AAiiaifiafcWiilhlA ^ 

Onloaa H d onh Ua i o la that Haawn, wdio haa 

•ilfi^yba til ChMdi Md to Moritiiii riiKywM 

S3e 
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^^^telicvers to possess a worldly wisdom surpassing 
‘tlxQ.t of good Christians, but the Bible truly sa 3 rs, 
rfiild.ren of this world are in their generation 
\A3riser ttian the children of light/* On aH secular 
^^cxsLtters, indeed, Aristotle is a final authority. “Thus 
Aristotle” is the best way to silence every hostile 
^x^ument. Only very rarely can a man hope by his 
cogitations to overthrow the dicta of this wonder- 
sage of Athens. 

A great deal of the monkish student’s time is taken up 
^vith abstract pr oblems of philology and lo gic. Never- 
tiieless, the abbey contains many i>arcliments widening 
to one’s knowledge of the world. For example, you can 
xr^ad in Vincent de Beauvais’s Mirror of Nature a 
xninute account of the universe and all things within it. 
"X'ou cah learn the astonishing fact that the wcdd is a 
kind of ^obe suspended at the center of the cosmos. 
Iwlany other wonderful things are described — as, for 
example, lead can be transmuted into gold, and all kinds 
of wonders which defy ordinary experience, but whidi 
are not to be doubted, since God can, of course, do any- 
-thing- Or one can turn to Hugues de St. Victor’s treatise 
On Beasts and Other Things and learn all about 
*the habits of animals — concerning how stags can live 
nine hundred years and how the dove “with her right 
oye contemplates herself, and with her left eye God.” 
T/here are books also on medicine, parts of which conta in 
sober wisdom, worthy of attention by the murderous 
X^hyTsicians, but elsewhere giving such directions as that 
since autumn is “the melancholy season,” people should 
then eat more heartily than in summer and should refrain 
Ironh love affairs. 

As-for the more abstract sciences, in music the monks 
Imow the four principal and the four sounds — 
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the do, re, mi, of the scales, the seven modulations and 
the five strings of the viol. In ggometry “they can, with 
the aid of a stick, “lying on the gro'^ffiSnd the height of 
walls and towers.*’ In arithmetic they can multiply and 
divide with great facility and keep accounts like a king’s 
treasurer. In astrotumgr they understand the motion of 
the planets and their qualities — Saturn, which is “proud, 
wise, and ambitious,” and Mars, “malevolent and bad, 
ixovoking strife and battles,” and how the sun is hung 
in the midst of the planets, three above and three below, 
and much more similar wisdom; although one must 
proceed carefully in astronomy, for its connection with 
astrology is dose, and from astrology to the black art is 
not a long journey. 

The good monks have perhaps made their best p rogress 
in botany and geology* Some of the brethren have 
gathered collections of curious minerals, of herbs, and 
also of dried bird and animal skins; although the interest 
seems to be in the healing qualities of various substances 
rather than in the nature of the things themselves. Thus 
it is certain that figs are good for wounds and broken 
bones; aloes stops hair from falling; the root of msm- 
drake will make women love you; and plenty of sage in 
a garden somehow protects the owner from premature 
death. As for geology, that consists of the collecting 
and arranging of curious stones. It is of course settled 
in Genesis that the world was made in a very few days. 
The infidd Avincenna has indeed advanced the theory 
that mountains are caus^ by the upheaval of the 
(Murth’s crust and by action of water. One’ must hesitate, 
however, about believing this- It seems hardly com- 
patible with Holy Writ. 

On the other haiid, tiie books on animals imhesitatingly 
tdl about remarkable creatures which are mentioned in 



-A.ristoti^ or in Pliny or by the Arabs. Unicorns, phoe- 
xxixes, and dragons are well understood, likewise sea 
iDdonsters, as, for example, great krakens, which drag 
^own ships with their tentacles, sirens or mermaids, 
^jad finally ‘‘sea bishops^* (probably a kind of seal) 
'Which piously ‘‘bless” their human victims before 
devouring them. 

Besides the study of these older books,k,the monks are 
'Writing certain books ^emsdves. The most important 
is the great gr^dei begun some years ago by the 
learned Broth^TMoen. It commences with the creation 
of the world and Adam and Eve, tells about the Greeks 
suid Romans and Charlemagne and his heirs, and then 
im mucti greater detail gives the recent history of the 
IDuchy of Quelqueparte, the happenings at the abbey, 
and also much about the barons of St. Aliquis. Emeri is 
xnow dead, but the chronicle is continued from year to 
year. It is really a compendium of varied leamii^. 
IBrom it, for example, you learn all about the wars of 
Julius Caesar, the Crusades, the great lawsuit of ten 
years ago over some of the abbey lands, the feud between 
Conor! and Foretvert, and how in 1216 a two-headed 
calf was bom on a neighboring barony, and in 1217 a 
meteor struck near Pontdebois. 

The Latin in this chronicle is, on the whole, very good, 
sometimes almost equal to Livy’s, and the story is em- 
■bellished by constant dtations not merely of Virgil and 
Horace, but of Homer and Plato. One would suppose 
from this that the authors were familiar 'with Greek. 
Such, however, is by no means the case. AH the quota- 
tions from Greek authors and many of their Latin ones 
are takien from commonplace books. Nevertheless, the 
narrative seems the more elegant for this borrowed 
leamixig. The monks are proud of their chronide and 
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never fail to boast how much more complete, accurate, 
and erudite it is than similar works compiled at the 
rival institutions. 

When the monks are not actually studying, they are 
often ccq^yrng. St. Aliquis has more than two hundred 
volumes in its library. ]g!archment..is^ expensive; 
but very durable. When the abbot sees his way to 
procure material for another volume, he is likely to send 
to some friendly convent to borrow a book which his 
monks do not yet possess. Then some of the most skill- 
ful brethren are put to work making a copy, if possible 
more beautiful than the original. In from six months 
to a year the work will probably be finished, although, 
if a duplicate is to be made of a work already on hand, 
there will be less haste and the process may extend 
over years.^ 

Copying is an excellent means of propitiating Heaven. 
St. Bernard said emphatically, Every word which you 
write is a blow which smites the devil,’* and Cassiodorus, 
much earlier, asserted: *‘By the exercise of the mind 
upon the Holy Scriptures you convey to those who 
read a kind of moral instruction. You preach with 
the hand, converting the hand into an organ of 
speech — ^thus, as it were, fighting the arch-fiend with 
pen and ink.” 

Parchment, we have said, is a costly article. To pro- 
vide a single book scores of sheep must die. A new style 
of writing material, however, is just coming into^ vogue* 
a su bstance made-^- oMme i i dte th»^ow is being 
prodticgd ^ small qua ntiti^in Fra^ although, as 

^ This would be especially true of copies of the Bible, of which 
every abbey would have at least one example; and additional 
specimens would be prepared very deliberately with the intention of 
maldxig the new work just as beautiful and permanent as possible. 
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usual, it seems to have been an invention of the Arab 
Infidels. Some day, perhaps, paper will become so 
plentiful and cheap that books can be multiplied in 
vast numbers, but as yet practically everything has to 
be on parchment, which is certainly far less destructible 
than paper, whatever the cost.‘ 

In the cloister alcoves a dozen cop3n8ts are pursuing 
their task with infinite patience. Their question is not 
“how fsst?” but “how well?” — ^for they are performing 
“a work unto God.” As a rule, they write their sheets 
in two columns, making their characters either in round- 
ish minuscule or in squarer Gothic. The initials are in 
bright colors— some with a background of gold. Here 
and there may be painted in a brilliant miniature illus- 
tration. The work of the best copyists is beautifully 
legible. The scribes put tfieir heart and soxil into their 
productions. They expect the volumes will be memorials 
to their faithfulness and piety scores of years after they 
are departed. 

When the sheets are completed, the book is bound in 
leather much the same as in other ages, although some-^ 
times the sides are of wood. In any case, there are fiEely 
to be metal clasps and bosses of brass upon the covers. 
A few of the most precious volumes are adorned with 
plates of silver or carved ivory. So year by year the 
library grows. It need not be remarked that every copy 
is read and reread with devoted thorot^hness. What 
the learning of the •Feudal Age, therefore, lacks in 
breadth is somewhat compensated for by intensity. The 
older and more studious monks know almost by heart 
ttU the facts in their entire collection. The younger 
bretiuen revere th«n m carrying in their own heads 

‘ The totroductJon of paper was, of course, absolutely neceieary, if 
ti» liiiveatioo printini were to have eny reel value. 
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practtcaUy emything significant in tbs way woridly 
wisdom.* 

Thus we catch some glimpse oS the superficial and 
material side of a typical monastic establishment. Into 
its spiritual and intellectual atmosphere we <»nnot ft rid 
time to penetrate. Our pmrnt duty to *'retum to 
the wcn’ld*' and to examim the oft-mentkned but as 
yet unvisited Good Town of Pontdebdte. 

* It i« psrtiaat pieper to say that Dante (ISSS-lSSt), a peraoet, oC 
courw, of FemarkaUs intettaet. waa able to eoaetar Um 
of lemted infomatkai and adance a'v^lable In Ma Ham. Tfate waa 
not true of tbe next great nediarral achdar, Pet rard i (1304-71). 
By Ua period the aundy of bonun haaowledge had become fcoo vaat 
Ibranyooebnda. Petrardr had to become a apedaliat. 



Chapter XXI: The Gkxxi Town of Pontdebois: 
Aspect and Organization. 

the summer advances, Conon, hit 
baroness, and his familiars make their 
annual visit to the great fair always hdLd 
at this time at Pontdebois. Practically 
nothing except wheat, cattle, and a few 
like staples are ordinarily bou^t and 
sold in or around St. Aliquis. Of course, a messenger can 
be sent to the town for articles that are urgently needed, 
but, as a rule, the baron’s family saves up all its important 
purchases until the fair, when many desirable things not 
ordinarily to be had in the city are put on sale. This pres- 
ent season the fair seems the more important because 
on account of the expensive ffttes Conon cannot afford to 
visit Paris and must make his purchase nearer home. 

It is only a few leagues to Pontdebois, but meswe 
travels with a considerable retinue— at least twenty 
men at arms well equipped, besides body servants for 
himaelf and his wife, and a long string of sumpter beasts 
to bring back the desired commodities, for the castle 
must really stock itself for the year. The baron hardly 
fears an attack by robbers so near to his own castle and 
to a ftiendly town, but he takes no chances. The best 
of sdgneurs disclaim way r««XMisibility for the fate of 
travdiers who proceed by nii^t, and one sire who con- 
trols some miles of the way has possibly a quiet under- 
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qu«tioning. pKJvided they telrsln from outrages upon 
important people and midke hkn libera! proents at 
Christmas and Easter.* In any case, a number of mer- 
chants, packmen, and other humble travelers who had 
geme safely as far as St. Aliquis, are glad to complete tb^ 
journey in the baron’s formidable onmpany. Cemom 
in turn i^dly protects them; It adds to his prestige to 
j^pproach Pontdebok with a great following. 

Ihe roads are tm worse than elsewhere, yet they are 
abominat4e; t glto and muddv ru *:^ i?f 

the yme, ordUboarby pass^ for horses aad tsxSm^ 

i9r&ou|^ in the sunmMBr rude two-wheded carts cao 
bump along them. To cross the stresms you muat, hr 
wome i^aoss, depnrd on fords very dangerous in dw 
springtime. One unfordable river, entering the Qaire, 
is indeed croHMkl by s rude wood^ tffidgBr ThebuQdbg 
q^Mdges is fostered by the Church . A great indidgmoe 
WMpfOchrtriidl years ago when thUi 

bridge wm constructed at a pious work, espedaliy utsM 
for pilgrims. Unfortunsteiy, no om hi re^ponBlbbs for 
its upkeep. It is falling into disrepdr, and drtad^ ki so 
lettering that aw mm ptm over it they rspait tlnse 
foemdM, “emmnending tMr souls to GM,” width the 
Orufdh providse for i»e sdumever oue Ik attamprtwg 
ttoetable Inridgss. 

On the Journey you meet mtaxy htimf;^ tiwvt i leei 
obllgsd to trudge weary mike. There k a poor p meant 
•sdUng a farm now on a diatant adgnaury. He km m 
donlwy to oany aoms of hk bouaahdd gaar «ad om of 
thatMdien. Hk wife k peteftilly carrying the younpwt 
bdkrtt The poor bmui himaelf aUgBani under e peal 
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sack. Travelers of more consequence ride horseback, 
with a large ntuul or leathern portmanteau tied on their 
beast’s crupper. Their burdens are heavy because one 
often has to spend the night in abominable quarters, 
and consequently must, if possible, carry flint, steel, and 
tinder for making a fire, some kind of bedding, and very 
often a tent. Along the road, too, are any quantity of 
.beggars, real or pretended cripples and other deformed 
pocsoriS, w'afldering’'aBout and livi^ on charity; or blind 
men with staffs and dogs. The beggars’ disgu^-is-a. 
favorite one for robbers. The wretdSes, too, who whine 
thdS’^'" Aims, Messiie! Alms 1 ” and hold up a wrist minus 
the hand, or point to where an eye has been gouged out, 
probably have suffered just punishments for crimes, 
although some of them may have mutilated themselves 
merely in order to work on the sympathies of the gullible. 

As the party approaches Pontdebois the houses become 
better and closer together, and just outside the gate is 
a group of taverns^ j available for those who prefer to 
caromie or lodge w^out rather than within the dty 
walls. Conon is on terms of hospitality with a rich 
burgher who has found the baron’s favor profitable, and 
he leads his company promptly inside the gates, but 
Tnany of the humbler travelers bum off to these taverns. 
Adela fi^ves an aristocratic sniff of disdain as they ride 
past such places. Th ey are assa ra ily very di rty r-and 
from tih goo. proceeds 

'oooidng. The owners, smooth, smirking men, stand by 
wad as travelers come in sig^t and begin to praise 
thrir hostdries. Within,” cme of them is calling out, 
*‘are all manner of comforts, painted chambers, and soft 
bedi packed high with white straw under soft feather 
mattrMees. Here ycwtr hostel for love affairs. When 
you rerir# you will M adeep on pillows of violets, after 
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you have unuhcd out your mouth cadi rfauwd your hands 
with roee water!** 

Hit victims, however, wfiB find tiutmadivet la a dirty 
fmyic dining room, where men and women dUke are 
drinking and dicing around the bam oaken taUea. At 
nii^t the guedt will eleep in the few diamtiert, bed 
we^ced by bed, wr pethape two ta a bed, tii>on Others 
apiytbiag but vannin'imoof, ,/Itt the ratr of most ions, 
too, there Is a garden where gueete are urged to carouse 
with the unsavory tondkMsdio haunt tiha astatdtehmenta. 
The vWtors will be luchy if tiMQr tarn gst sai^ array adth- 
ottt bdng made stupidly drunken and then robbed, or hav> 
ingtheiiuikeeper seise their benme or even their dothes 
on the pretense that they have nd: iraid their redconing. 

liwving these taverns at one dde, the St. Aliquis 
company rides straight onward. Bdfore it the aphree and 
wdla cX Pontdebds ate rising. The circuit gray 
ctutain walia and turrets rmdies down to the Qdie, on 
which bargei are swinf^ng, and aotoas whidi atietchm 
dM solid wooden bridge wlridi i^ves the Good Town ite 
name. Above the walto you can tea the gshtod lodb of 
the name prc^tioua houasa, the great itnind don^jon, 
the dvie watditower, and, abova all dee, tlui eoaring 
jfisbrk ami statdy nuMS tha oadtadMI irith tdw smf* 
fokUng Stitt around ito tmftoUbad towtra. SiweralnMllar 
fMuUh dhurdita are sdso Tha htsm*§ oonqiany 

is to ImH oi gata, 1* ?*% !• tiM b ift ro 

Wrai €i wmm^ Mn pmCNSMI 

» lM n ii a #tg w mtmrmm 

CS(Man*i sq^m ery. “Wqy ter Mmlii of H. JMiqpdtl** 
ttd at lait, net i^lioid a ora^im ef fd^ to laahi 
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folk, yet tho;- always experience a sense of bustle and 
vastnesa upon entering. H ere are eiVbt 
ffi'dee3r~'it>aae....aaaert.-^ thousand, p eople .- alT- In r i n g — 
together in a single community How t-f»n fused even 
the saints must Se^hcn tliey -peer from heaven and try 
to number this swarm of young and old, rich and poor, 
masters and apprentices, packed in behind one set of 
walls! To tell the truth, the circuit of Pontdebois is not 
very great; to render the walls as defensible as possible 
and to save expense, the fortifications have been marlo 
to inclose the smallest circumference that will answer. 
As a result. the_J and in side is jprecioua — Houses are 
wedged closely together. Streets are extraordinarily 
narrow. People can hardly stir without colliding with 
others, and about the only r»»B4~4>ggqthiTig 
the market place and scone npon gmnnH 
cathedral. Behind the bishop’s palace, also, there is a 
sxnall walled-in garden. Otherwise, it appears almost 
u if not one green thing coxild grow in Pontdebois. 
The contrast with the open country whence the travelers 
have just come is therefore startling. 

Even the br it nf thr ntrrrli ars dnilii liii mriii'i. fiiiil 
filthy. There is almos t np paving.* The wastt 
the house* it flung f ro m ths w i a da wot Horrid oflal is 


i If Pontdebois really had as many as eight thousand petroaneat 
inhabitants. It was no mean community in feudal limes. Many a 
ritr would have only two or three thoueand, or even lew. A place 
dl ten theusend or more would rank as the meet important center 
ibr a wide ration. There were few cS such tize in France. 

* Sven in Paris at this time the only paving was on the streets 
tsadbig directly to the city g^tse. The reminder continued to be 
a men slttiih* * <hcrfee tMresdbag ptaee ibr those contagious diseues 
agatiwt wld^ preeautiona were assumed to be uaelese and to wMcb 
nan were boaud to mbmlt ae to “the will dt Qod.” Supplications 
to eons heaiUnc si^t, Hfee 8t Firman or 8t. Antoine, usoahy seemed 
asen aOkadoiis than any real uiaitary precamioos, 
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thus cast out, as well as the blood and refuse from the 
numerous slaughterhouses. Pigs are privileged as 
scavengers, even in the market place. The streets are 
the darker because the second stories of the houses 
project considerably over the first, the third over the 
second, and also the fourth and fifth (which often exist) 
over those lower. Consequently, there is almost a roof 
formed over the lanes, cuttir^^^r^Ji^ and air. 
In the upper stories, neighbors not merely gossip, 
but can actually shake hands with their friends across the 
street. All the thoroughfares, too, are amazingly crooked, 
as if everybody had once built his house where it pleased 
him, and afterward some kind of a bypath around it 
had been created I At night these twisting avenues 
are dark as pitch. No one can get about without a 
lantern, and even with on^t were better, ii possitler 
to stay atji ome. T o prevent t he easy fl ight of thieves, 
it is to s6*etchmc ian^heay y"^chaiiis~^£^ 6ss 

Notwithstan9ang7 Foo^ads^fESa 'lurk 
in the covert of black comers. j 

Pontdebois has few quiet residence sections, is a 
commimity of almost nothing but little shops and little 
industries^the two being often combined imder one 
roof. The shops generally open directly into the streets, 
with their stalls intruding on the public way like Oriental 
bazaars. The streets, in fact, seem to be almost the 
property of the merchants. Foot passengers can barely 
find a passage. Carts cannot traverse the town during 
business hours, and Conon’s company on horseback 
m^t have found itself absolutely blocked had it not 
chanced to arrive almost precisely at noon, when the 
hum and bustle very suddenly cease and the worthy 
folk of Pontdebois forsake their counters and benches to 
enjoy hearty dinners. 
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As it is, they reach the market place just as the city 
Ixsingm^ finished a necessary ceremony. One 
T^g^mt>ert. a master woolen weaver, had been caught 
sellirxg adulterated and dishonestly woven doth, contrary 
■fco tlie statutes of his guild. The hangman has solemnly 
l 3 ximed. the offending bolts of doth before a jeering 
ox-owci of apprentices, while Lambert’s offense has been 
oried out with loud voice. The man is disgraced and' 
irutined.. He will have to become again a mere wage 
^simer, or quit the dty outright. His misfortune is the 
dioice news of the hour. The smell of the burning doth 
is still in the air when Conon’s party rides by the pillory 
^xid tialts at the house of the rich Othon Bouchaut, who 
is reaxiy to receive them. 

M^tre Othon is one of the principal bui^ers. He 
Ixas grown rich by importing wares ^from VenicerCon==^ 
rand tfae daffi3 i - d llie " lufidelgT ^^^^ is scandal- 
^~&us Csay some nobles) how he, villein bom, with hands 
only sccustomed to hold a purse or a pen, is able to talk 
t:o a great seigneur without groveling as every good 
^peasant ought- He and his wife even wear gold lace, 
I>earls, and costly stuffs on fSte days, as if they were 
nobles; and they are said actually to have broken the 
law forbidding non-nobles to wear furs. Very d^lor- 
able, but what can be done? Othon is so rich that he 
stir up trouble even for the duke. Nothing retnainSs 
1>ut to speak him fair and accept his hospitality. 

Tbiis powerful merdiant’s house is in the market- 
jplacre. It rises five stories high, and is built of beams 
. filled in with laths, mortar, and stucco. On the ground 
fioor are storerooms for costly Oriental goods, and desks 
where the master’s clerks seem forever busy with com- 


plicated accounts. On the next are the rooms for the 


family, and, althou^ without the spadous magnificence 
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of the great hall at St. Aliquk, Adela rentarla a little 
enviously that her host’s wife eqjoyt many comforts acal 
luxuries hardly known in the castle. The upper storks 
are full of small chambers for Othon’s family, his derks, 
and the younger apprentices who are learning his buri- 
neis. Before the front door swings the ensign of the 
house — a gilded mortar (in token of the powdered 
which the owner sells). The houses of Pcrntdebois have 
no numbers. The ensigns serve to identify them. Qm 
of Othcm’s neii^bors lives at the “Croudhkm Cat,'* an- 
otho- at the **Tin Pot," another at the "Silver PidSi," 
and so on all thrmiidt the town. 

The house of Othon also appears to be quite new, as 
do many others. This, however, is a doubtful dgn 
good fortune. Only a few ymrs ago much of 
bc^ wax burned down. The narrow streets, the 
roofs, the absence of any mesms of checking a Idstse save 
a line of buckets hastily organised, make peat fins a 
standing menace to every city.* Othcm comidains that 
at any moment he may be reduced almoet to heggaty 
the carelnsnesa of some wretched scullery mtld or 
tavern apprentice. He will also say that scMnebow hs 
pent-up dty there is greater danpr of the idiipte *hs " 
in the country castles tx even in the villages with th 4r 

duni^heaps. A dosen yean ago Pontdeboia lo«d a quarter 
oi iu population by an outbrMk which ^>and ndther 
ridh nor pocw, before which j^iysicians «m 1 rdii^kiiis 
pfoessstom seamed alike helplcee, and which damoralMl 
tlw CMMUiattify before the sainta mcrcUhny halhel fife 
devattadon. 

* Ksem bed sbi awsrs Ihrw between ISW md Itlf, and ftft ma ' 
neCeneapdonalbruaABfmiaie. tfariiy weredfleetoari«er,ll«ai 
lUtlb dse n vwy wrieai Of eanree. every pime was Is 

Mify aMMUNt dsagw ef habit worm e d , istbert. and htta^ dsna 
to war. 

sso 
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^ only a fftw-st-nn^ hr>i«.^ ir, p^^^ tlf b oiii.' 
Even the best houses of the citizens are usually of wood 
and mortar. Not yet have risen those magnificent stone 
city halls which later will be the glory of North France 
and Flanders. But on one side of the market place rises 
the communal donjon. Th^Good Town is like a sei- 
gnenff (inde^ somewhat it~isjaaeignenr pi 
ftlisstbn): it has its waJls and therefore its str ong ci tadel. 
The donjon forms a hi^h,''solid, square tower dominating 
the public square. At its summit there is alwajrs a_ 
watchman ready, at fiirst danger of fiure or attack, to 
boom the alarm bell. The tower itself is large to 

have good-sized rooms in its base. Nearest the ground is 
the council chamber where the worshipful/|chw^>can 
deliberate. Above that is the archive room, wh^ the 
elaborate town records are kept. Directly rmder the 
council chamber, however, is the prison, where general 
offenders are mewed up no more comfortably than in the 
abyai^ of St. Aliquis. . 

T he soul of the cq nriTffT'ffil hovers 

around its b^ls. There in the dark tower hang shrill 
■Jacqueline, loud Carolus, and, deepest andmightiest of all, 
Holy. Trinity, and several others. A peal of powerful 
bells pertains to every free town. Of course, they ring 
Imtily and merrily on holidays; indeed, strangers to the 
city Aink they are rung too often for repose.* But if 
they all begin leaping and thundering together, that is 
probably a sign for a mass meeting of the citizens in the 
open platsa before the donjon. The magistrates may vnsh 
to harutgue the pq;>\fiaee from the balcony, just above 
the ooundl room, descanting upon some public danger 

* Modism hravsleri are to tUs day impretied by the amount of 
bdliteidBg adddi goat on in auch uampdiled medtoval-built Flemiah 

S0IHM aa Bragai. 
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or ddtvw a peaceful eagplanadcm of acxme new m»T't,^p nl 
ordinance. In any owe, m commune without its donjoci 
and bellt la iUce a ship without its tuddor, and if enr " 
E^tdeboia auccumba to auperior power, the feat ttep df 
die ootiquapor will probably be to “take away thebdla”^ 

that add be the aaxm thing aa annulling the city libertks. 

Pontdebdb hM beat ja Good Town with a dboter 
oi laivil^CM for al ^t a hundred yeata. Aa early m r 
Cbarlemagne’a day avISEige etdated tn>oa the site. The 
iocatloiLJgSgadJI^ for trade, but the inlaH»lta«|^ 
deqdte auoceaa in (xmmerce ai^ induatty aol 1 q^ 
erelong nuahb^ win for a lodng time moe viU^ 
dependent upmlBBe lord biahop of the town and region 1 
and with no more riid^ta than the peaaanta of the ; 
had. However, in dotllng with men adto were 8tead% | 
beooning richer, and wfao were picking upatrange ideil il 
by fon^pn Interoourae, it proved much harder to keep » 
diem content with their atatkm than it did the run of 
villeins. Beaidea, the duka of Quelqueparte, / 

vary loath to grant privilm^ to their Own viUeina, woe ;v 
averae to having privilopn given to the aubjeeda el 
auch independent and unreliable vwmda aa the bidtop $ 
d Penhiebaia. CouMquantly, when the towmpoofh^'t 
about A.D. 1100 began mia^ tha ay, “Coinn»ai«i^$ 
CoRimunar' in the qstooopal pr aa go ce, the b|diop oobH^F 
not iodk to Ms auaerain fa mudi auppot. / Indeed, l| , 
inMi heii^i reaUaed by intdligait adgiwun that graatkf % | 
ditttor to a town dton msMit a gseat increase ol «eaji% |^ 
to dM^ tf the kird'a fiacal r^to were cardMBy Mfl#| 
. piadad, ha iwn actually the gabicr by m 
ewrion d fort d tiia authori^. The upabot wai 
About A.». 1110, lAm a eotaln biahop needad a 
puna to oovar Ma toavd to the HMy Lad, for a 
•tun tot towid^ bouitot from him a d 



hand. Nevertheless, some years later, a new charter 
was granted the town, and the succeeding bishops have 
had to walk warily, despite inward groanings. 

Fortunately, Pontdebois has been spared these con- 
vulsions. As a rule the local prdates have been reason- 
able and conciliatory. The bishop is still called “suze- 
rain.” He receives the fixed tax provided in the o riginal 
agreement. He has jurisdiction over the citizens in 
spiritud matters, which include heresy, blasphepiy, 
insults, and assaults upon priests and outrages to 
churches. Likewise much of what might be ogiioH 
“probate litigation” — ^touching the validity of marriages 
and children, and consequently the wills and property 
rights affected thereby. However, in most secidar 
particulars the citizens have pretty complete control. 
They levy numerous imposts, direct taxes, tolls, and 
market dues; they enroll a militia to defend the walls 
and to take the field under their own officers and banner 
when the general levy of the region is called out; they 
pass many local ordinances; and they name their own 
magistrates who administer “hi^ justice.” They can 
even wage local wars if they have a grievance against 
ndghboring barons, being themselves a kind of collective 
seigneur. The one thing they cannot do is to coin 
money; that is a privilege carefully reserved to the king 
and to the superior nobility. 

\ Pradlii^ env mil pn’finm n r^ m r — ^ 

e dhevins. yit*' ^ tiiginn {moire), 

af^l^eir hrad.^; There is little real democracy, however, 
in Pontdebois. The richer merchants, like Othon, and 
the more prosperous mutters form practically an oli- 

>Ths sehsvins were often known instead as “jurSs” and thrir 
numbed were frequently much gr nr than six. The mayors might 
be osBed “prowMti” or “retd 
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SWFcfay, excluding the poc«- erttaant end apprentbei 
from any share in municipal affairs save that of paying 
taxes and listening to edicts by the magistrates. Ha 
same officen are re-elected year after year. H^y tas 
the toam money much as they see ht, reftiaing 
reckoning and blandly announcing that **thcy render 
their aconints to cme another.'* There are, thete&c^ 
certain discontented fellosni who even murmur, 

'free burghers' are worse taxed and oppressed t- Hn are 
Baron Conon's viHeina at St. Aliquis." 

Nevertheless, there is often a great dealre to bsoosns 
even a passive citiimi of P(mtdeb(^ j caa-^Byj^ 

there unmdietted for “a year a mi a dav." 
thST'jQirhKilction of th* ln#ln ^ 'iithn» ***‘^^ 
been a viRetrn Tbu are protected against those cstt!> 
rages whkh are possible on even tlw beat aeigBsuiisi, 
Most of ait, you gain a chance to beocxme somethbag 
more than a ciodhoi^ing plowman. Perfaape y w tr 
grandchildren at least will bsostne wealthy and p cw et fti . 
enough to receive a baron as their guest, even as dbii; 
the rich Othon. > 

So one may wand)^* about the twisting streets cC 
Pontdsbois until nightfall, whan the ImKi horns Idoir, 
curfaw— “cover fires." Aft«r that, tha atrsata «» 
daserted save for the oceastonid watdunan isittliag hl|" 
hon-dtiod stair and adUng thioiHd>i tha dailmaie, **fhviy 
fijf tiltdiMMlI** 





Chapter XXII: Industry and Trade in Pont- 
debois. The Great Fair. 

f '■'*'***n Aliquis folk have come to Pont- 

I debois largely to attend the great fair 

L 11 soon to open, but the more ordinary 

artides they will purchase can be found 
on sale on any wedr day. The city is 

' a beehive of industry. Notwi thstanding 

much talk about conunerce in the Feudal Ages, the means 
of conumunication and transport are so bad that it is only 
the luxuries — not the essentials — ^that can be exported 
very far. It takes thirty days in good weather to travel 
from Paris to Marseilles. It takes sometimes a week to 
go from Pontdeboia to Paris; and there is no larger 
industrial city much nearer than Paris. The result is 
that almost werything ordina rily needed in a chateau. 
vUlagftjL^eyen a mpn^lfceay^ which cannot be made, 
ui^n the is manufactu red and sol d in this Good 
Town. 

industrial Hfe, however, seems to ^st on a very small 
s«le. There are no real factcries. ) An establishment 
employing more than four or five persons, induding the 
prt^rietor, is rare. Much jo^uBaaer are petty work- 
shops conducted by the gfaw alone or aided by only 
one yottthfiil apprentice. ' This multiplidty of ex- 
treSelynwSffl" plants givm I^tdebois a show of 
bustle end activity whidx its actual population does 
not wsunant. 

When you do buiinem ^ town, rimply name your 
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doiirM and you can bf» directed to a little wint&ig tr ^ 
ccmtaining ail the ahopc of a ipven induatry. There la the 
Olata Worken* Street, the TaniM»ni* Row, tbm Butdhen* 
Lame, the Parchment Makera’ Street (frequented hy 
monkiih commiaaioaen from the abbeya), the Q ^ ld- 
amid»* Lane, etc. 

M a rule the gooda are made iq;> in the rear of the 



in the visitor to inspect them. Trade etiquette permits 
shopkeepers to shout out the most derogatory things 
about their rivals. Father Gregoire, wishing to buy 
some shoes, is almost demoralized by the clamor, al- 
though this is by no means his first visit to Pontdebois. 
As he enters the Shoemakers’ Lane it seems as if all the 
ill-favored apprentices are crowding around him. One 
plucks his cape. ‘‘Here, good Father! Exactly what 
you want!” ‘‘Hearken not to the thief,” shouts an- 
other; “try on our shoes and name your own price!” A 
third tries to push him into yet another stall. “Good 
sirs,” cries GrSgoire, in dismay, “for God’s sake treat 
me gently or I’ll buy no shoes at all!” Only rductantiy 
do they let him make his choice, then conclude a bargain 
unmolested by outsiders. In the fish, bread, and wine 
markets the scenes can be even more riotous, while the 
phrases used by the hucksters in crying their wares are 
peculiar and picturesque. 

As always in trade, it is well that “the buyer should 
beware”; fixed prices are really unknown and inferior 
goods are inordinately praised. Nevertheless, the city 
and guild authorities try hard to protect purchasers 
from misrepresentation. The officers are always making 
unannounced rounds of inspection to see how the guild 
ordinances are being obeyed.^ The fate of the rascally 
woolen maker has been noted. Heavy fines have also 
been imposed lately upon a rope maker who put linen in 
a hemp cord, and a cutler who put silver ornaments in a 

* These regulations for a long period were of marked value for 
insuring a high grade of workmanship according to traditional 
methods, but later they became a most serious imi>ediment to 
any improvements in industrial processes. Originality, new de- 
signs, and labor-saving devices were practically prohibited, and 
some industries were destined to remain almost stagnant down to 
the French Revolutkm. 
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bone knife handle* 'Hile, however, wat not to imtoct 
purchasen, but because they had gone outside the line 
of work permitted to tnembers of their guild wntd trenched 
upon another set of craftsmen. Indeed, a very short 
reaidenice in Pontdebois makes <me aware that within the 
chartered commune the question is not, as in strictly 
feudal dcmdnions, “Whose *msn* is he?” but “To what 
guild doe» he belong?” Everything apparently revolves 
annual the trade and craft guilds. 

_jaQaiu>f these guilds, Uka that of the batdhero, are 
allejj^dto lBrBH ia^^ than ^e 
but it is undenlaRe that the organizations hava snultl- 
f^ed and grown in powor since that precious document 
was obtained.* Each special industry goes to the seigneur 
(in this city to the bishop} for a special grant of privUeges 
and fcnr a fee he will usually satisfy the petibkaunrs, 
especially sa they desire the privilege mainly to protoct 
them against their fellow craftsmen, not s^stnit him* 
self. In Paris there are more than three hundred md 
fifty separste professions; In Pcmtdcbols th^ are mtach 
fewer, yet the number sewns hind** Many gullda have 
ordy a few members a{dcce, but evsn the amallsrt is 
mortidly Jsi^ous of Its prerogatives. One “snyiftaty” 
makes man’s shoas, another wmnen’s, anodmr d^diwn’a 
8oms time ago the last mentionsd aedd some allapd 
“chUdren't dioss” whidi seamed v«fy lafgal itesidt^ 
a bitw law sidt brought Idie woman's dhoemadMRS, 
Christian dimity among tM guUdanan hM not basa 
fwitomd yet. Is Peiie they eay that the bdloie ate 

lAsMMf iSm sMssi wacsalds gidiis Is farts watt tfts Masesr 

WM itti# dM Psflitai 
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pushing a case against the old-clothes dealers because 
the latter “repair their garments so completdy as to 
make them practically new.” There will soon be hand- 
some fees for the kings’ judges, if for nobody dse.^ 

Such friction arises, of course, because each guild is 
granted a strict monopoly of trade within certain pre- 
scribed limits. A saddle maker from a strange dty who 
started a shop without being admitted to the proper 
guild would soon find his shop closed, his products 
burned, and his own feet in the stocks by the town don- 
jon. The guilds are supposed to be under strict regu- 
lations, however, in return for these privileges. Their 
conditions of labor are laid down, as are the hours and 
days of working. The precise quality of their products 
is fixed, and sometimes even the size of the articles and 
the selling price. Nig^t work, as a rule, is forbidden, 
because one cannot then see to produce perfect goods, 
althouii^ carpenters are allowed to make coffins afto: 
sunset. On days before festivals everyone must dose by 
3 9.u.t and on feast days only pastry shops (selling 
cakes and sweetmeats) are allowed to be open. Violaters 
are subject to a fine, which goes partly to the guild 
corporation, partly to the town tresaury ; and these fines 
fotm a good part of the munidpal revenue. 

guilds are not labor unions. ;The controlling 
all masters — the g^pi^Fero cflabor, hl-~ 
umaily doing busineM on a very small scale. ... A 
guild is also a religious andheaevdent in^ibajon. l^ivery 
OS^ggpiation h»M its patroadiiiat,_^witih a special chapd in - 
'wme iKfflKh tvhere 1 priest is cag««ed to say massw for 

‘TlwftdtsfswsMdwayssiiftgths weavers. CouW the latter, if 
they wtehad, dyt the dodr whh* they thenaelvee had woven? 
Bdcan wen slwBjqi at law with keepera of small cbdcshope who 
badwd their owa fanad, etc. 



At It VtAotiQ 

the ecnile cX deceued UManben.* If a membK* i^Wy 
mkfbrttfine hhi guUd it expected to tuccor him end eepe- 
dally, if jiw diet, to look after hit widbw and ataiet* hie 
ofjdiaiit to learn their father's anit. Eadh miuiisatioa 
alto hM ha own barum-, very tplendid, htnm; ordinarily 
^ ^ bedkb the giiUd’a altar, but la the 
chric ptoceteiont proudly aariad ly 
one of the ajmdiet, tibn eraft*a offiont. 
lb be a aniifiBL in an fafluential gAkI 
it the ordloary amUtion of about every 
inmiNl induttrialitt Itmeanetheatane 
of power and dignity attainable, diort 
of bdbcMl dkscted edwvin. 

/ The road to ftill guild membentihi 
a a falriy diillcuit <me, yet it can be 
ttm^reed by tadt of good monJt and 
Iqdtimate birth if they have i^pli. 
I catkin and inteUigtnce. A miAcr cat 
^ have fnmt one to three a^prentieet and 
aito hie own ton, if he Iim one edio de< 

, airae to hfam the trade. The ^pfew* 
tkeeterve fttwi three to tw^yewn. 
1 Thernorediflkrultthearaitlbe' 

-iw&fSS** (***• ***^5 • 

"to*. ^Mpfwitkeehip to become a 

The lada thoa **boawi intoi* 

c na not ofdhxwity qvdt their maoier tnder ai^ 

ataneeeb^nretiwpropwtiiiM. Iftheyrunawagf tligyr 
be hated beck and pi^riied. Tbgy are taaral^ 
teneek e d ahead ^tentite^, are none too wdD rfwfbfd i 
^ in odd larvata, ere ted on the teevta^i ften tiw 
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Ifireit lliQrk»rs tmii Ktaainrs 


master’s table, and oen sddom call a moment their own 
ex<^t on holidays. '|heir master may give them a little > 
pocket money , but no regulaf Wagesr"^ the other hand, 
“InrtsnBmmd to tea3S~Hi5rf his trade and to protect 
them against evil influences. Often enough, of course, 
nukttm Old by the favorite apprentice marrjdng his 
master’s daui^ter and practically taldng over the - 


At the end of the apprenticedup the young indus- 
trialist becomes a hired worker, perhaps in his old 
master’s dbop, perhaps somewhere dse.^ He is engaged 
and paid by the week, and often changes employers many 
times while in this stage of his career. The guild protects 
him against gross exploitation, but his hours are long— 
from 5 A.M. to 7 p.m. during the summer months. Finally, 
if he has led a moral life, proved a good workman, and 
iccumulated a small capital, he may apply to the 


syndics for admissi on as a full master him sdf. A kind of 
i^ace. If, for example,~&e has been a 
weaver he must produce an ectrendy good bolt of doth 
and show skill in actually maldng and adjusting the 
parts of his loom. This ordeal passed, he pays a fee 
(divisible between the city and the guild) and under- 
goes mx initiation, full of horseplay and absurd all««oiy. 
Thus a osndidate for the position of baker must solemnly 
present a “new pot full of walnuts and wafers” to the 
syndic; and upc«i the latter’s accepting the con- 
t«its, the candidate deliberatdy “breaks the pot against 
the ewdl”—* proclMtiation that he is now a full member 

oftheguOld. The last act is of course a grand feasb- 


I A msttw eouW not employ mow ^ or two 

1-t hs^ ttp tw Wg a badaom sad hh comi^t^ 

SSa ,y,t«a ddibewt^ pwpetusm the erntt- 

I of s grstt washer of wiry todurtriei. 
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IIt& on a Sarot^ 

the whole fraternity guzzling down tankard after tankard 
at the expense of the new “brother.” 

There is one quarter of the town which the St. Aliquis 
visitors hardly dare to enter. Thrust away in miserable 
hovels wedged against one angle of the walls live the 
“accursed race ” — ^the Jews. Here are dark-haired, dark- 
eyed people with (5H(Sital physiognomies. They are 
exceedingly obsequious to Christians, but the latter do 
not trust them. These bearded men with earrings, these 
wom^ with bright kerchiefs of Eastern stuffs, all seem 
to be conducting little shops where can be bought the 
cheai>est furniture, household utensils, and particularly 
old clothes iii Pontdebois. In this quarter, too, is a 
small stone building which Conon and his followers 
wonder that the echevins suffer to exist — a very ancient 
synagogue, for the Jewish colony is as old as the town. 
The few Christians who have periled their souls by 
venturing inside say the windows are very small and 
that the dark, grimy interior is lighted by dim lamps. 
Here also are strange ancient books written in a character 
which no Gentile can interpret, but by whispered report 
containing fearful blasphemies against the Catholic faith. 

Why are such folk permitted in Pontdebois? Maitre 
Othon has to explain that if God has consigned these 
Jews to eternal damnation he has permitted many of 
them while in this world to possess inordinate riches. 
Some of the most abject-looking of these persons, who 
are compdled by law to wear a saffron circle on their 
breasts, can actually find moneys sufficient to pay the 
costs of a duke’s campaign. Every great seigneur has 
“his Jew,” and the king has “the royal Jew” who will 
loan him money when no Christian will do so in order 
to wage his wars or to pudi more peaceful xmdertakings. 
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The Jews are indeed hard to do without because the 
Church strictly forbids the loaning of money on usury, 
yet somehow it seems very difficult to borrow large sums 
simply upon the prospect of the bare repayment of the 
same. The Jews, with no fear for their souls, do not 
hesitate to lend on interest, 
sometimes graspingly de- 
manding forty, fifty and even 
sixty per cent.^ This is out- 
rag^us, but ofttimes money 
must be had, and what if no 
Christian will lend? There 
swre certain worthy men, 
especially LombardsofNorth 
Italy, who say that it were mombt-changers (chartres) 
well if the Church allowed 

lendmg at reasonable interest, and they are beginning 
to make loans accordingly. This suggestion, however, 
savors of heresy. In the meantime the Jews continue 
dMpised, maltreated, and mobbed every Good Friday, 
but nevertheless almost indispensable. 

The great object which brings so many risitors to 
Pamtdebois ia the annual fair held every August in the 
field by the river, just south of the town. Then can be 

iiTha extreme dUBculty of coQecttng loane made to i^werfiil 
■eigneurt went far to explrin tbeie aetonlstiing rate* of interest. 
The riutncee ot an unflriMided Jew being usrable to collect any part 
of Wa loan were «ctremely great. A» a rule hia hopes lay in becoming 
the todlspensaWs man of buaineit and financier a Idng or other 
great lord who would eupport Mm in recovering prindpal and interest 
tnm «tobtor», in return for great favom to Mmaelf. Thua 

Richard I of Bnidand ia alleged to have made the Jewa settled in Ms 

realm fianlsb nearly ofw sAfrdof Ms entire revenues, as rec(»npense 
for t***” to UN hfo courts to oMlect frcnn thdr private 

dMitoCi. 
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KSt0f utt u Anrnng 

piirdbaMd many «rtid«t to unttnial that tlMQr mn 
rapdaiiy on aala in tha ahqpa, or wm at the moca 
general maxtet which it held in the equare beficae the 
doi^jott iqwn eadb Thtmday. The Pcmtdebobi fdr cm- 
XMt» inde^ ooe^pete in eactenaiveneaB with the Rouen or 
Dijjon fidnit the fiemoue Lemlit fair (nour 1^ Dania coA 
Pisie), nor, above edi, with die great CluMnpigne Mm 
at Tragree and eieewhere, for theee are the beet 
ibr teqdng and aelUxq( hi aO Fnmoe. Kevertheleee one 
tenet not deegihe a fair edddi attracts nearly all the good 
fiolkofQodiqewiMete who eure hitent c» gable or iMtrdMMs. 

In soene nnpechi the fair has many featives Eke die 
toemiey atSt. Aliqtds. Loe^(filesoft^avdcrsoclbealnsor 
on foot are igpproeidiing. innumeralde tents ae'^||^!itndsg 
pecmons, and{|he seotw Edioaavanned 
to make mualo or to exhibit hrieles at Conoo’s foethnd me 
oomhig hither also. But the travders are not, m a nihi, 
knights fo br^dd aitnor, but edbetly dad mercbanfo. 
Theh attendants foad, not higb-atapfitaig tj^rers, but 
heavily tadanmmqptarmulsa: the twnts are not givmi over 
to p^ant fonting and pntla intr%uas, but to vigntoas 
chafforiog for thst thing whkdi ah Im^ts afltot to 
d ss pis i g o o d money. Therefor^ slthoiqdi the twasds 
ssasns the eanw, the rmults are very bUfiere^ 

There Is a efiecieloomfdlmitkNi at these fobs. baudMd 
hfaid of moiMQr dhafi we pqr? The royd ootoage Is ee^ 
posed to ^eutoto ev ei y ii die re and to represent toe 
•toodard, but die Idigt's poww cmi y so t ntppftm s 
swann of toed eoinape. There are dedm of 
Mdatb Ko ttin , Tourtoie, TNdouee, Potooa, ffc H iffiHiit 
■nl aangr otoer dtohrtots beddee toe good edn e 
flNMS Met dbo a d«difol dreulatton of CoBdento 
nofli iMMUda, Venedan aaditae, Otetaan grotoh ili 
ttiitoit dtoar eidUngi, In addltton to many 
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3K^fin^ Q^olia (Eotnttmrr^ 

coins of very debatable value. To add to the 
txotit»le> there a« varying standards for weights and 
meaa'ures. You have to make sure as to which one is 
used hx esvery purchase.* 

'Tfae “royal foot” is a pretty general measure, but 
soiuetimes it i® ^Ut into ten, sometimes into twelve, 
incHes. Still wca»e is the pound weight. A Paris pound 
divides into sixteen ounces, but that of Lyons into 
fourteen, that of Marseilles into only thirteen. Clearly 
one needs time, patience, and a level head to trade 
happily at this faiirl 

VUnhen srou consider the number of tolls levied every- 
wliene upon commerce — a fee on about every load that 
crosses a bridgse, traverses a stretch of river or highway, 
passes a castle, etc. — ^the wonder grows that it seems 
worth while to transport goods at all. The fees are small, 
but: how they multiply even on a short journey! Along 
tbe I.»oire betweean Roanne and Nantes are about seventy- 
four places where something must be paid. Things are 
as bad by land. Clergy and knights are usually exempt, 
but merdhants have to travel almost with one hand in 
tbesir pockets to mtisfy the collectors of the local sei- 
gneurs. The result is that almost nothing is brought 
freun a distance which is not fairly portable and for 

^ coIxififiNi VMied to iuch m extreme extent that it is 

IsnpoMdIole make cxHrrect generid statementa about their 
modem vduee« In time of Philip Auguatua^ probably the North 
tmhU wm temiething Uke tiiia: 

1 pmmd marka— 20 (earlier 24) tout— 240 demert— 

Jk ton, m of aeoounti waa equd to about 20 modbm 

ftwnoi ($a.M weMh the a regular coin, to about one franc 

WRtiN The copipef oboto wm thua worth about one 

But momny In tibe Feudaji A|^ had a purchating power equal 
to mi kmt teo l^bssm wim It hi today, and attonpta at doae cati- 
maitog mm MSm 
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SStff fw ■ JbiHtefMd Smim 

wMtk titera it • dMowndl not noct l|y Hm }og|| 

ivoflc^bopt. 

NtvtftbdcM, • iood fUr it • fMn^Ul^ MMt to m 
faitdlljiEtnt (wifiMRir. Hm pretent fair wm 
etvtntr ym^t apo by an unutiaally enteipiteiiig %hI-' 
biehopb Vi» todii ea d the barooa oi t^ reg^ to aftteio 
tmt et i iton i to tha Mr re«nnal^ and to i^va tieii 
p totei ^ fao aiaimt robbnra. He alao ettattthad tlilei 
to aaotfe for every trad«r ftdbr play tAeti' 
<fitoodbagof bit erartt, co mmit io n td aerieanta to peM ■ 

i|||pr0^iQi£riiikiiip (kemeU •at tto • competent pre^oet’a eoiirtif|jbl 

among Urn ten ta, ao that peraona fUltog into a dkpelli 
oonkl gat a cpddc dacMon vritbout mcpenalve tttigrtloo^^ 
In rettm be bdd a aman tax on every article aold 9bt 
ar w ng ama n t worind welt. SucceedUng Mahopa bavatwag 
erlaa enoui^ to rmUm that oontmted merdiMita «i! 
more profttaNe thmi tooee that have been ptimdeiedt 
'*Haral Haral” ay the i^rriate’a oergomta on the flati! 
day—armoimciiHi the opening - end then for abom 
weela the tralHcUng. faargab} drivir^ amuaema^ Mid 
Mndte rigiiling win continue. 

The Him of a fair hi caHrehdb^ cateolated. Itag 
ma r dhant a apend dl the warmw mootba joum^ltigwgii 
toair wane foom one foir to another, ifany of tha ^ 
tfadmatPemdrfoola have apent tudfof JmwatLmtHh 
where **evarytoiag ia lor aale, from emta and bonaa to 
ftn atap aa tri aaendaMvera^** ThewareaattUapraeato 
Mr are afanoat agualbr extenirive. althoiii^ the aatirttnii 
may ba a ttttihi 1 m cboiee. li ae id ea all httoda of ftoadi ; 
p f oM to a . ^wta are bootba dM^hi^btl woodwfbl aiha 



S^umnnma (EnumutJittteo at 

from Syria, or pcwsibly only from Venice; there are 
blazing Saracen carpets woven in Persia or even remoter 
lands, while local dyers and fullers can stock up with 
Eastern dyestuffs— lovely red from Damascus, indigo 
from Jerusalem, and many other color?. You can get 
beautiful glass vessels made in Syria or imitated finm 
Oriental models in Venice. The monks will buy a 
quantity of the new paper while they purchase their 
year’s supply of parchment; and Adela will authorize 
the St. Aliquis cook to obtain many deniers’ worth of 
predoua spices — pepper, cinnamon, dove, and the rest 
eswntial for seasoning all lands of dishes, even if thdr 
cost is very dear. The spices are sold by a swarthy, 
hawk-visaged Oriental who speaks French in quaint 
gutturals, is uncouthly dressed, yet is hardly a Jew. It 
is whispered he is a downright miscreant — i.e., an out- 
rageous Infidel, possibly not even a Mohammedan. 
Perhaps he is native to those lands close to the rising 
place of the sun whence come the spic^. Ought one to 
deal with such people? Nevertheless, the spices are 
desirable and he sells them cheaper than anybody else. 
There are many other unfamiliar characters at the fur, 
including a negro mountebank, quite a few Germans from 
the Rhenish trading cities, and a scattering of so-called 
Italians, mostly moni^ changers and venders of luxuries, 
who. however, seem to be really Jews that are concealing 
thidr unpopular religion for the sake of gsdn. 

After the fair conunences, many artides sue on sale 
daily; but others are exhibited only for a short time. 
Thus, fcdlowing the custom at Troyes, for the first day 
or two doU» are displayed in special variety; after that 
iMdter goods and furs; then various bulk commodities, 
tndh at salt, medicinal drup, heriia, raw wool, flax, etc.; 
tmi comm tba ewfiteneat of a hem* and cattle market, 
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wbea Coacm wUl be inducsed to tauy tor M* olttod: mm « 
pelftey «id f«r hit Curmt • Uood^ buU;' and after that 
variooa feiMaai aztic^ will hold the right of way. 

Hie Fontdeboit raaatera are required to cbiae tiieir 
ritofwandtfeattthebbuibaeeaattlwfiair vroundainoednr f, 

that tlwre may beno I 
unjuat competition 
with the visiting tiad* If 
era. Indeed, idl tioii- '|1 
neea outakle tibt jU| f 1 
groinids h atrictly ihr^';'|||| 
Udden in ecder to'|!'l 
prevent fraudulent J 
tranaactions which '||| 
the biahoii't oaieeni;|a 
cannot aupprttf*|S 
ThtM, bttktee die 
costly imported^ 

mt MU or rcLTMti (wwiiut*} wares, you OM pi 

anything you orfi* 
aarUy want from the curriers, thoemakert, copperemithe, 
bwtINimre, Unwi, and prmait venders, and the dscdeit 
tat flah, grain, and evwi bread. 

AD tMs masms a dialferiat, ^sdtering, and ofrtimei a 
quarrdtaii, arh^ makes one mk, **liave the days of die 1 1 
fbfwer of Babd returned?** Tte ew p anta wre aNnpi 
dying about on fioot w hora^wdi among the windtaig'^l 
avemaae of tanto wad and fteouentlv dme nffWa 

aeene vagabmid for the pUiory. They even aeiae a cnl» 11 
pone teddumded and soon give the kflere the braigi 1 4 

iiiMMn oi fMtfd ilfMt A mm m nf "-f; 

I HHf MiMfiii Wi TUid^ wi^ WU 8 i1 l d pWNSli^ 1 1 








Prnfeaatanal Htxtgttmnt at 3fftrtr0 

ments to draw up and seal contracts and bargAing 
Flemish merchants are negotiating with their Bordeaux 
compeers to send the latter next year a consignment 
of solid linseys; while a Mayence wine dealer is trying 
to prove to a seigneur how mudi his cellars would be 
improved by a few tuns of Rheingold, shipped in to 
mellow after the next vintage. 

Along with all tWs honest traffic proceed the amuse- 
ment worthy and unworthy. There are several exhibi- 
tors of tride dogs and performing bears. In a cage 
there is a creature called a “lion,” though it is certainly 
a sick, spiritless, and mangy one; there are also male 
and female rope dancers and acrobats, professiorud 
story tdlers, professors of white magic, and, of course, 
jongleurs of varying quality sawing their viols, or 
reciting romances and merry fabliaux — clever tales, 
thou|^ often indescribably coarse. There are, in addition 
(let the rinftd truth be told) perfect swarms of brazen 
women of an evil kind; and there is enough heady wine 
being oonsmned to fill a brook into the Claire. The 
Mrgesnts continually have to sepcuate drunkards who 
get to fighting, and to roll their “hill brothers”— more 
comt^etely overcotne—into safe places where they can 
sleep off tlidir liquor unkicked by horses and uncrushed 
by (xmstantly passing carts. 

TWs buttle continues two weeks. By that time every- 
body who hat come primarily to buy has spmt all his 
tncm$y. If he has come to tdl, presumably he is satis- 
fled. The drunkards are at last sad and sober, “Hare! 
Kaiet” cry the eerieants on the evening of the last day. 
The fair hi over. The next morning the fotwgn mer- 
dumtt pi^ their enuree, strike thdr tents, ana wander 
oir to anothwr market fifty Jetant, while the 
Pbintdebois tradors ami induatiiaints resume their 
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zionnal activity. TKiey have stocked up with necessary 
raw materials for the year, they have absorbed many 
new ideas as to how th^r can make better wares or 
trade to more advantage; yet probably most of them 
are grumbling against those Germans and Flemings 
and Jews whom the bishop turns loose on us. Blessed 
saints! how much money they have taken out of the 
nei^borhoodl” But the bi^op, when his provost reports 
the tax recdpts, is «traordinarily well satisfied. 
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Chapt^ XXIII: The Lord Bishop. The Can- 
ons. The Parish Clei^. 

rXER Conon and his baroness have 
TOiled their gentle blood by discreet 
trafficking at the Pontdebois fair, the 
seigneur must needs pay a ceremonious 
call upon the lord bishop. He might 
indeed have accepted lodgings at the 
epitcopid psilace, but it is wdl not to be' put under too 
many obligations even to so conciliatory a prelate as 
Bishop Nivelon. Between the lay and ecclesiastical 
lords there are oimpliments, but little affection. Both 
unite in despising the villein and ffistrusting the monks, 
but there the harmony often ends. 

The lord bishop oceijfptea glmnst the npfuf rf the 
ecdeslastical power, barruy{;„ja]]3'’ his 

cardinals; and all the lay worid ought to honor the 
clwgy. A familiar story illustratw the recogniticm due 
even to the humbler chrirchmen. Once St. Martin was 
asked to sup with the empercn:. He was offered the cup 
before it was passed to the sovereign. This was a great 
honor. He was supposed merdy to touch the vessel to 
his Upa, than hand it on to his li^esty. Instead, to the 
emprise yet adndrati<m of all, he gave it to a poor priest 
standing beh&d him, thereby teaching the plain lesson 
that a snnivnt of Ood, even of the lowest rank, deserves 
honor above the highest secular potentate. 

The ejapey Is divided i nto two great sections— itfee 

aecular dergg who aie 




jCtfe ntt u 

“in11ieworld|Lai^Ut^v©.^e^^^ Thfi4iaridi 

prijests belong, of course, to this s econiLj cIass. They 
celebrate mass and administer the sacraments and con- 
solations of religion. 
They are possibly 
reckoned by the laity - 
a little less holy than I 
the monks, but thm | 
power is incalculable^^ 
At their head in each : 
diocese (ecclesiastical- 
province) is the>^ 
bishop. Since thei 
wealth of the Chur&v 
embraces at least one : 
fifth of all the real - 
estate of France^ and i 
the control of this vast J^ 
property is largely® 
vested in the bishops,^ 
it is easy to see what | 
holding such an ofiice| 
implies. Ttere js no| 
s djmeu r in Qudique-- 
parte so rich aa^ 
Bishop Nivelon, bari, 
ring only the dukc^J 
himself — and the cUike wovld justly hesitirte, quite aparQ 
from feelings of piety, to force a quarrel with so great ^ 
spiritual lord. 5 

1 One third of the real estate of Germany was alleged to hav^Jl 
belonged to the church. Of course, much of this belonged to mofi^ l 
asteries, to the endowments of canons (cathedral clergy), or of they 
pariah priests, etc., but the Inshops assuredly enjoyed or at leastj 
eeoferoSed the fion’s share. ^ 



EPISCOPAL THRONE OF THE 
THIRTEENTH CENTURY 
Restored by Viollet-Le-Duc, from an ivory 
in the Louvre. 
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Artirnttefi atth JPrttrtkgrH of <£krs8 

It will be hard for other ages to realize the part that is 
played by the Church in the feudal centuries. The 
clergy are far more than spiritual guides- They ^ 
directors of education and maintain about all there is of 
intellectu^ life, science, and lemming. They help the 
weak secular authorities to preserve law and order. 
T'liey supply practicafly the teachers, lawyers, and 
professional nonfeudal judges in Christendom, and very 
many of the physicians. As already stated, that multi- 
tude of legal cases known as “probate,” involving the 
disposal of wide estates, often go directly to the Church 
Courts. 

If an ordinary man appears interested in literary 
matters, he is frequently set down as a “ clerk,” even if he 
does not openly claim to have received holy orders. It is 
indeed very desirable legally for a common person (not a 
privileged noble) to be barely literate. If he can do this 
and is arrested on any charge, he can often “plead his 
dergy,” The test is not to produce a certificate showing 
tbat he is a priest or monk, but to be able to read a few 
lines from the Bible or other sacred book. If he can 
read these fateful “neck verses,” he may sometimes 
escape a speedy interview with ti^^has®iian. He is then 
ordinarily handed over to the bishop or the bidiop’s 
officer) and tried according to the merci- 
ful and scientific canon law, which, whatever the offense, 
will seldom or never order the death penalty, save for 
The worst to be feared is ^ long imprisonment in 
the uncomfortable dunge<m under the bishop’s palace. 

1 In the case of heretics, the Church did not execute the offenders 
by its own officers. It merely “ relaxed ’* them to secular officials, who 
at once put the old civil laws against misbelievers in force. Of course, 
the Church could not secure the immunity of traitors and great 
criminals, yet even those were usually treated more tenderly if they 
could clsdm ecclesiastical jurisdictioii. 
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With conditions like this, what wondet if very worldly 
elements keep intruding into the secular clergy. Many 
a baron’s son balances in his mind — which is better, the 
seigneur’s *‘cap of presence” or the bishop’s miter? 
The bishop, indeed, cannot marry; but the Church is 
not always very stem in dealing with other forms <rf 

social enjoyment. Some- 
times a powerful reforming 
Pope will make the prdiates 
affect a monkish austerity — 
but the next Pope may prove 
too busy to be insistent coa- 
ceming ‘^sins of the flesh.” A 
great fraction of all the 
bishops are the sons of XK>ble 
houses. Merely becoming ton- 
sured has not made them into 
saints. They are the children 
of fighting sires, and they bring 
into the Church much of the 
turbulence of their fathers 
and brothers in the castles. 

A BISHOP OF THE TWELPTH CertaiiOsv-ineii of humble 

CENTURY ^ 

Vtom an enameled pk^tie rep- blTth CaUl^ b^gme-'"preiates. 

It is one of Hie Rories of the 
ChuTch that, thanks to her, 
the children of poor villeins 
can receive the homage of the 
great in this world- Pope Sylvester II was the son of a 
mere shepherd of Aurillac. Suger, the mighty abbot of 
St. Denis and vice ger«it for Louis VI, was the son of an 
actual serf. Pope Hadrian IV, the only Englishman who 
has ever mounted the throne of St, Peter, seems to have 
had em origin hardly more exalted. All this shows what 
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fortune can sometimes await bri^t and lucky bo3rs who 
enter betimes the convent sdbools instead of following the 
plow.^ But Heaven seldom reverses the natural Sorder. 
As a rule, when a noble enters the church, family in- 
fluence and the social prestige of his caste will get behind 
him. He is far more likely to be dected bishop and to 
enjoy the seats of glory than are his fellow derics, 
learned and devout, who have no such backiiig. 

Nivelon of Pontdebois is an example of the avera^ 
bishop of the superior kind. He was the second son of a 
sire of moderate means. Family influence secured him, 
while fairly yoimg, the appointment as candn at the 
cathedral. The old bishop conveniently happ«ied to 
die at a time when both the duke and his suzerain, the 
king, thought well of the young canon and were anxious 
to conciliate his relatives. Nivelon, too, had displayed 
sufficient grasp on business affairs, along with real piety, 
to make men say that he would prove a worthy '^prince 
spiritual.” The canons (with whom the choice nominally 
lay) made haste to elect him after a broad hint from both 
the duke and the king. Confirmation was obtained from 
Rome after negotiations and possibly some money 
transfers.^ Since then Nivelon has ruled his diocese well. 
He has been neither a great theologian nor a man of 
letters, as are certain contemporaneous bishops, nor a 
self-seeking politician and a mitered warrior like others. 
There have been no scandalous luxuries at his palace, 

^ One could go on multiplying such cases. For example^ Maurice 
of Sully, who was bishop of Paris under Phifip Augustus, was the 
son of a poor peasant. He managed his diocese admirably and 
bequeath^ not merely conriderable wealth to his relatives, but 
large properties to two abbe3rs and also funds for poor relief. 

* The question of the technical relations at this time of both 
Papacy and royalty to the appointment and investiture of French 
bishops is one that must be left for more detailed and learned 
vc^ume^, 
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and he has never neglected his duties — ^which none can 
deny are numerous. 

There is plenty of excuse for Nivelon if he allows 
religious tasks to be swamped by secular ones. He 
apparently differs largely from a seigneur n that his 
interests and obligations are more complex. On his 
direct domains are parish churches, abbe3rs, farms, 
peasant villages, and forests which he must rule by his 
ofi&cials and provosts just as Conon rules St. Aliquis. 
He has many noble fiefs which owe him homage and 
regular feudal duties in peace and war. His kni^tly 
vassals wait on him, as do regular lieges, and are bound 
on state occasions to carry him through his cathedral 
dty seated on his episcopal throne. He does not himself 
do ordinary homage to the king, but he must take to 
him a solenm oath of fealty, and assist with armed levies 
on proper summons. There are many clergy around his 
palace, but also a regular baronial household — seneschal, 
steward, chamberlain, marshal, and equerry, though not, 
as with the laxer prelates, a master of the hawks. 

So much for Monseigneur Nivelon’s temporal side; 
but, since he is a self-respecting prelate, his ecclesiastical 
office is no sinecure. He has to ordain and control all 
the parish priests (cures), and spends much of his time 
inspecting the rural churdies and listening to com- 
plaints against offending priests, suspending and punish- 
ing the guilty. Indeed, his days are consumed by a 
curious mixture of duties. Just before Conon cere- 
moniously calls upon him he has been listening first to a 
complaint from a castellan shout the need of new trench- 
buts for the defense of a small castle pertaining to the 
bishopric, and then to the report of his ‘‘official” con- 
cerning a disorderly priest accused of blaspheming tibej 
Trinity while in his cups in a tavern. 
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Oiicc ft ySftr Ntosloalias to hold a S 3 m.od in the choir 
of his cathedrd. AH the nonmonastic clergy of the dio- 
cese are supposed to he present, and he has to preach 
before them, stating home truths about Christian conduct 
and administering public reprimands and 
(Hscipline. Often his routine is inter- 
rupted by the commands of the feing 
that he, as a wdl-versed man of the 
world, diall cxnne to Paris to ^ve counsd, 

OP even go to England or Flanders as 
the royal ambiosador. If the king does 
not demand his time, the Pope is likely 
to be using him to investigate some dis- 
orderly abbey or as arbiter between two 
wrangling fellow ecdesiastics. It would 
be lucky if a summons did not presently 
come, ordering the bishop to take the 
very tedious and expensive journey to 
Rome to asdst at some council (such as 
the Lateran Council of 1215) or be party 
to some l<mg-<hrawn litigation. 

A oonsdentibos bishqp can, indeed, 
be no idler. If he has any spare 
dme he can always sjMnd it sitting as 
in cftMS which if he is compelled 
to be absent he deputes to his official. 

TIm canon law is far more scientific 

tocal customs. Nivdon, or his deputy, has also 
a dttKT imderstandhxg of issues which will leave even 
so wdl-meaning a seigneur as Conon hopelessly be- 

I goBMl iMiMys would bo droctly under the bishop and Ueble to 
^Mkadea and dheipSae by him at any time. O^ers would be 
mjpniitl W bs diraetb wodsr dw authority of the Pope (tee p. 326} 
bat die Vattcaa would oftan sand orders to a competent Uahop to 
I and aot <« dharcw agihBtt them. 
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A BISHOP or the 
THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY 
From the tomb of 
BvTAf d de Frouilloy, 
bishop of Amiens, 
died in X 330 and was 
buried in the cathe- 
dral of that city. He 
wears beneath the 
albe, the chasuble. 
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fuddled. The Church courts refuse to settle cases 
by duels. As a rule, too, they discourage ordeals, 
despite the alleged intervention of God therein. Trials in 
the bishop’s court betake of inquests based on firm evi- 
dence taken before experienced judges. The result is 
that many honest suitors try to get their cases before 
the Church tribunals — and, as stated, the jurisdicti<Hi 
of the Church is very wide. A bishop, therefore, if 
he wishes, can put in almost his whole time playing 
the Solomon; or, if he prefer, he can almost always 
find the estates of the diocese enmeshed in financial 
problems which it will tax his best energies to 
disentangle. 

All these things Nivelon is supposed to do or must 
get done. What wonder (considering mortal frailty) 
that many men who seek the episcopate for temporal 
advantage often bring their great office into contempt? 
It is true that sometimes very worldly young clerics, 
when once dected, are sobered by their responsibilities 
and become admirable prdates. There is a story of 
a college of canons which decided to elect to the vacant 
bishopric a fellow member who was excellent in mother 
wit,” but who, when they sought him to tell of his honor, 
was actually dicing in a tavern. Forth they dragged 
hino, "^weeping and struggling,” to the cathedral, and 
thrust him into the episcopal chair. Once enthroned, 
however, he proved sober and capable, thus proving 
tow, despite his original sins, “the free gift of virtue 
which had come upon him (by consecration) shaped the 
possibilities of an excellent nature.” 

This is an very well, but the sacred honor does not 
stores work such reformation. The monks never con- 
ceal the faults of tto rival branch of the clergy. A 
moKBiasih preadier bm lately declaimed: “The bishops 
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surpass as wolves' and foxes. They bribe and flatter 
in order to extort. Instead of being protectors of 
the Church, they are its ravishers.” Or again, Jesus 
wore hair cloth; they silken vestments. They care 
not for souls, but for falcons; not for the poor, 
but for hunting dogs. The churches from being 
holy ^places have become market places and haunts 
for brigands.” Most of this is mere rhetoric, and such 
sweeping generalizations are unjust. If the majority 
of bishops are not ascetics, neither are they rapacious 
libertines. Nevertheless, even as one ill-ruled abbey 
brings contempt on many austere establishments, so 
a few faithless bishops bring scandal on the whole 
episcopate. Some years ago Pope Innocent III had to 
denounce a South French bishop as serving no other 
God but money, and having a purse in place of a heart.” 
This wretch was charged with selling Churdi offices, or 
leaving them vacant in order to seize their incomes, 
while the monks and canons xmder him (says the Pope) 
^‘were laying aside ^ the habit, taking wives, living by 
usury, and becoming lawyers, jongleurs, or doctors.”^ 

Acts like these have forced the Council of Paris in 
1212 to forbid bishops to wear laymen^s garments or 
luxurious furs; to use decorated saddles or golden horse 
bits, to play games of chance, to go hunting, to swear 
or let their servants swear, to hear matins while still 
in bed, or excommunicate innocent people out of mere 
petulance. Bishops, too, are not supposed to bear arms, 
but we have seen how they sometimes compromise on 
“bloodless” heavy maces. Nivdon occasionally lets a 

1 Manasses (a great cleric, chancellor of the chapter of Ami^) 
caused himself to be represented cm his seal not holding a pious 
book, as was usual, but in huntmg costume on horseback, a bird on 
his wrist and a dog following. He was evidently a worldly noble 
''who had the tastes of his class and led a noble’s life.” 
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s^nalar advocate or vidame lead his feudal levy, but at 
times he will ride in person. A bishop, of course, 
King Philip’s chief of staff at Bouvi^es,^ although ia 
excuse it should be said he had been jhe member of a 
military monastic order; but Bishop| Odo of Baywix 
fought at Hastings (1066) before an^ such authorized 
dhampions of the Church existed. One^heed not multiply 
examples. That bishops shall genuinely refrain from 
warfare is really a ‘‘pious wish” not easily in this sinM 
world to be granted. 

A bishop can, however, justify this assertion of the 
Church militant. He must fight to maintain the righfe 
of the bishopric against the encroaching nobility. 
Around the royal domain conditions are reasonably 
secure, but here in Quelqueparte, as elsewhere in the 
average feudal principalities, it is useless to ask the 
suzerain to do very much to defend his local bishop, 
the two are so likely to be very unfriendly themselves. 
Anathemas cannot check the more reckless seigneurs. 
In 1208 the Bishop of Verdun was killed in a riot by a 
lance thrust, and in this very year 1220 the Bishop of 
Puy (in the south of France) has been slain by noblemen 
whom he had excommunicated.! The murderers. have 
doubtless lost their souls, but fact does not re^ 
the dead! Jongleurs (v^;^o-€mo baronial prejudic^ 
are always making fun of bishops, in their epics allegii^ 
that they lead scandalous lives and are extraordinarily 
avaricious, even when summorud to contribute for a 
war against the Infidels. The truth is, the bishops, 
being oftm recruited from the nubility, frequently keep 
all their old flirting spirit. fThe bishop opposes a 
neighboring viscount, just as tile viscount will oppose 
his other neighbor, a baron. (Frequently enough the 
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vax between a bishop and a lay seigneur differs in no 
espect from a normal feud between two sei^eurs who 
laye never been touched by tonsure and chrism. 

There are other frictions less bloody, but even more 
listressing to the Church, ilf there is an exempt abbey 
ix the diocese — independenjt of the bishop and taking 
>rders from only the Pope|— the abbot and the bishop 
are often anything but ‘‘brethren/* Each is continually 
iromplaining about the othet to the Vatican. However, 
even if the local abbey is not directly under the Pope, 
Lt:s head is likely to defy the bishop as much as possible. 
Abbots are always trjdng to put themselves on equality 
with bishops and intriguing at Rome for the right to 
wear episcopal sandals, a miter, etc. So the strength of 
tlie Church is wasted, to the great joy of the devil. It 
is counted a sign that the Bishop'' of Pontdebois and 
tdie Abbot of St. Aliqms are both superior prelates, that 
their relations are reasonthly harmoi^ous. 

However, it is with thejowobljss Nivelon has his 
main troubles. One of the reasons why Conon wishes 
to see the bishop is to complam of how certain St. 
Aliquis peasants are being inducecl' to settle on the 
Church lands. Villeins somdhow feel that they are 
“better treated by a tashop or abbot than by the most 
“benevolent of seigneilts. ‘‘There is good living under 
the cross,” runs the proverb. Also, the baron wishes to 
urge the bishop not to excoinirDu^icate a fellow noble 
who is at issue with the prelate over some hunting 
rights. It is all very well for the bishop to devote to the 
evil one and the eternal fire a really sacrilegious criminal, 
The fact remains that many nobles allege that they are 
excommunicated, and unless reinstated lose their very 
hopes of heaven, merely because thp^ave differed from 
great diurchmen as to extremely property ques- 
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tions* The fearful ceremony of excommunication is 
liable to fall into contempt except when used in the 
most undoubted cases. A resolute baron, sure of his 
cause, can defy the anathema and, if his followers «tand 
by him, may hold out until he forces a compromise. 

If the struggle is bitter, however, the bishop has 
another weapon. He can put the offending seigneur’s 
lands and castles imder the Interdict. Doubtless it is 
a harsh thing to deny aH religious services and sacraments, 
save the last unction to the dying, to thousands of in- 
nocent persons merdly because their lord persists in some 
worldly policy. Yet this is done frequently, and is, of 
course, of great efficacy in getting pious people, and 
especially the womenfolk, to put pressure upon their 
seigneur to come to terms with the Church. Sometimes 
an ^‘intermittent” interdict is established. Thus, for 
a long time the Count and the Bishop of Auxerre were 
at enmity. The coimt, a hardened scoffer, was no wise 
troubled by excommunication. Then the bishop ordained 
that as soon as the coimt entered the city of Auxerre all 
the offices of religion, except baptism and last unction, 
should be suspended. The moment he and his men 
departed the church bells rang and religious life resumed. 
The instant he returned there was more bell ringing— 
whereat the dhurdhes were closed. The count did not 
dare to stay very long in the city, because of popiilar 
murmurs; yet he and the bishop kept up this imedifying 
war for fifteen years imtil the Pope induced the king to 
induce the count to submit to the Church by a humiliat- 
ing penace. 

Excoyffliunication and interdict ar^ thus weapons 
which a lord spiritual can use agam st a lord temporal, 
to supplemait crossbows andlarices. Unfortunately 
they have fewer torors gainst foes which all bishops, 
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including Nivelon, have within their own household — 
the chapters of canons at the cathedrals. 

To be a canon is almost equal to enjo3ring the per- 
quisites of some less valuable bishopric without the 
grievous cares of the episcopal office. The chapter of 
canons constitutes the privileged body of ecclesiastics 
who maintain the worship at the cathedral. 

As you go through Pontdebois you see the great gray 
mass of the new episcopal church rising ahead of you. 
Presently a solid wall is reached, protected by a gate and 
towers. This is the cathedral close,** a separate com- 
pound next to the majestic church and communicating 
with it by a special entrance. Within this dose one 
passes under strictly ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Here 
is a pretentious residence, the bishop’s ^palace, and a 
pleasant garden, and here is also a ^oup of smaller 
houses — the habitations of the canons. These last form 
the chapter of canons who enjoy as a corporate body a 
quantity of lands, seigneurial rights, officers, and goodly 
income quite separate from the bishops. Supposedly 
they are controlled by a Rule, but it is a rule far less 
severe than that of most monks. 

The chapter here, as elsewhere, is^ largely recruited 
from the local noble houses. Church law nominally 
forbids it, but the fact remains that many, if not most, 
canons are practically nominated, whenever there is a 
vacancy in the chapter, by this or that powerful seigneur. 
To get a relative a prebend (income from endowment) 
as canon is often equivalent to providing for life for a 
kinsman to whom you might otherwise have to cede a 
castle. It is well understood that since years ago a baron 
of St. Aliquis endowed with large gifts a certain prebend, 
his successors have the naming of its occupants, as often 
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as it falls vacant. After Conon has visited the bishop, 
he will pay a friendly call on “his canon/* not without 
a certain desire to verify the reports that this elderly 
cleric is in poor health and not long for the present world. 
If such rumors are correct, the baron must consider 
whether a certain remote cousin feels summoned to 
endure the hardships of a religious life, and what sub» 
stantial favors this ambitious cousin and his father 
could give Conon for the privilege. 

A cai^gii^^jio fterfi^ms all his duties is hardly idle. 
He is supposed to take^>grr i i rirh e^^ and often 

extraordinarily elaborate services at every cathedral. He 
should possess a good physical presence, and intone theC 
offices with elegance and precision. Every week day 
he has to chant through five services, and on Sunday 
through nine. On certain great feasts and holidays 
there are still more. Anthems, responses, psalms, prayers, 
hymns, also public processions should keep him turning 
leaves of the ponderous ordinaries and manuals until 
he knows every chant therein by heart. 

It is possible, however, to find substitutes in all the less 
important services. There are plenty of humbly bom 
poor priests hovering around every cathedral, glad of 
a pittance to act as tlie lordly canon’s deputies. A 
worldly minded canon therefore does not feel this duty 
of chanting to be very arduous. Of course, if he isj 
abs^t too often, or from very important ceremonies^l 
there is comment, scandal, and a reprimand from the^ 
bishop; but a wise bishop does not interfere with 
ranons except on grave provocation. They form ait 5 
independent corporation with well-intrenched privileges; 
Their head, the dean, is entirely conscious that he is th^ 
«^nd cleric in the diocese and that he need not look t^| 
the bishop for di^ty and ^ory. The bishop hims^r 
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has been to a certain extent chosen by th^e very canons. 
It will depend considerably uix)n their attitude toward 
him whether his dying moments are not embittered 
by the knowledge that his "dearest enemy is not to be 
elected his successor. Finally, a chapter of canons can 
make a bishop’s life a Gehenna by filing complaints 
against him with tiie archbishop (alwa37s glad to inter- 
fere), or directly at; Rome. When men say that Nivelon 
has got along tolerably with his chapter as well as with 
his neighboring abbot and seigneurs, they prove again 
that he is an unixstially tactful prelate. 

It is a fine thing, therefore, to be one of the dozen-odd 
canons, young or old, who inhabit the sacred close at 
Pontdebois. They can be identified by their special 
costume, the loose surplice of linen with wide sleeves 
covering the cassock, and by the amice,'* a headdress 
of thick black stiiff with a fiat top and terminating an 
each comer in a kind of hom. 

Baron Conon points out to his sons these well-fed men 
of florid complexion, contented and portly, moving with 
slow dignity aboixt the cathedral close. ‘‘How would 
you ei^oy being a. canon?” he asks of small Anseau, his 
yoxingc St boy. There are no better dinners than those 
in the i hapter refectory ; and remember that your Iwrother 
will ha ve to get the castle.” 

Ans< au shakes his head and scowls: “I might be a 
monk, yes,” he rejoined; “monks save their souls and 
go to heaven — ^bnt a canon — ^u^! They must weary 
God by their idleness. Frangois may have St. Aliquis; 
but let him give me a good destrer and good armor. I 
will seek my fortune and win new lands.” 

“The saints bl^s your words,” cries his father, “there 
spoke a true St. Aliquis! And remember this: When 
cavalier or jon^eux rails hardest against worthless churcdi- 
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men, it is not bishop, priest, or monk whom half the 
time they have in their pates, but slothful canons. Yet 
I must see the Revered Father Flavien, and learn if his 
cou^ is really as bad as they say I” 


Nivelon secures peace by letting his canons lai^Edy 
alone — ^to their great cont^t. Fortunatdy, the good 
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He wears an albe. 
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statue in the cathe- 
dral of Chartres. 


laymen of Qudqueparte do not depend^ 
entirely upoh their spiritual adminis- 
trations. ^‘cure of souls*' rests 

with the parish priests. These are 
scattered all through the diocese. Their 
management takes up a large part of 
the bishop’s crowded time. 

Every church requires at least one 
priest in residence to say mass and 
afford religious comfort tolthe laity. If 
competent bishops could always have 
appointed this clergy, much sorrow 
would have been eliminated. Unfor- 
tunately, the bishop can only name a 
fraction. Practically every noncathedral 
church has its patron, the heir or bene- 
ficiary of the wealthy personage who 
once endowed the local establishment. 
This patron may be the bishop himsdf, 
but often the honor may be enjoyed by 
an abbey, or a chapter of canons, or, in a 
majority of cases, by some very secular 


seigneur. Conon will say. “I hold the 


patronage of eight churches,** just as he will say, *T 
hold St. Aliquis castle.” The patrcm is entitled to % 
share of the tithe (tax for religious purposes) and other 
income of the parish, before turning the remainder over 
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to the officiating priest. He can, in addition, ** present 
to the living — ^that is, name tl^ new cure for the parish 
U-pon every vacancy. The bishop is supposed, indeed, 
to confirm the candidate, and shpuld not do so with- 
out investigation as to the other’s fitness, but he will 
hesitate to offend the patron by refusal to proceed with 
the ceremony unless the impediment is gross and patent. 
|,.The candidate is asked to decline a Latin noun, to 
conjugate a simple verb, to chant a few familiar psalms 
with fair voice — ^that is probably about all the test for 
vleaming. To make matters worse, if the candidate fears ^ 
his own bishop, he can go to another diocese and prob- 
ably get a licence from a less exacting prdate. A bishop 
is obliged to honor the certificate issued by his equal. 
He can seldom then refuse after that to invest the priest 
with the parish. 

The last stage of scandal comes when the patron 
actually takes money for presenting a candidate. This 
is, of course, a terrible crime against the Church: it 
is simony — after the fashion of the accursed Simon 
Magnus, who was guilty of trying to purchase “the gift 
of God with money.” Nivelon has just had to induct 
into a parish an ill-taught, worldly fellow, the son of a 
rich peasant, who somehow persuaded the Viscount of 
Foretvert that he was fit to have the spiritual conduct 
of five hrmdred Christians. The bishop has heard ugly 
rumors about “ two hundred deniers,”yet for lack of real 
proof is helpless. It is feared these scandals are frequent, 
but many times, if candidate and seigneur are willing 
to imperil their souls, wh^t can be done? 

As a rule, however, cc/nscientious patrons name well- 
reputed lads from the^ barony, the sons of thrifty 
peasants or of petty nohles, who have been to the school 
attached to a convent or cathedral, and who have de- 
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vdoped an aptitude for sajdng masses rather than fo^ 
plowing or fighting. The favor is bestowed rather as ^ 
reward for faithful service by the youth’s family or 
insure the same in the future, than for any direct mone^ 
consideration. [To be a parish priest is not a very hij^ 
honor.! After the patron has taken his share of the tith^ 
and the bishop another share, the cur6 is likely to 
left with barely enough income to put him among 
better class of peasants. 

Yet, after all, he is now caught up into the great bod^ 
politic of the Church. The latter will not let him starve. 
It will give him a decent old age. It will protect hiitx 
against those gross cruelties which seigneurs may inflict: 
on any peasant. It will make him the most important: 
individual in the average village — often the only person 
therein understanding the mysteries of parchments. 
If he is a worthy man, his influence as coxmselor, friend,, 
and arbiter will be almost boundless. He will receive 
a personal respect almost equal to that due to a cavalier. 
Finally, there is always the chance that he may win 
some magnate’s favor, and ;by good luck or merit ri^ 
to greater things. Father Grggoire, Conon’s chaplain, 
although nominally only a poor priest, is probably more 
influential in St. Aliquis than Sire Eustace, the senes- 
chal — Conon sometimes complains good naturedly that: 
he is more powerful than Conon himself. So then, apart 
from any desire for strictly religious leadership, it is no 
bad thing for a lad of humble origin to be appointed 
pamh priest. 

If, however, to receive a parish means not a holy 
trust, but a sordid opportunity, what a chance for mak- 
ing the fi^ds rejoice! Every jongleur, when he runa 
out of more legitimate stories, chatters about godlesa 
prints. Charges against the parish clergy are the smaB 
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coin of filthy gossip — how they violate their vows of 
celibacy in a shameless manner; how they frequent 
taverns, take part in low brawls, drink to their 
throats,” and lie torpid in the fields; how they fight 
with their parishioners; how they sell strong drink like 
tapsters; how they play dice, gamble and often cheat 
their opponents, etc. 

Another set of charges is that if their means admit, 
they wear armor like nobles, or dress like foppish laymen, 
and ride out with hawks or dogs. More familiar still 
are the accusations of extreme covetousness; of the 
outrageous exaction of fees for administering the sacra- 
ments, even to the dyipg; of performing shameless 
marriages for nioney; of refusing burial services until 
they have been bribed;! and, in short, of converting 
themselves into financial /harpies. 

All this is undeniable* Yet it must be remembered 
that the number of parish clergy is very great, and the 
proportion of evildoers is (considering their manner 
I , of appointment) no more than might be expected. 
i j Many of the parish priests are true ministers of God who 
/ counsel the simple, persuade the erring, comfort the 
/ sorrowing, and leave the world better than they found 
it. A few, too, spend their leisure in genuine pursuit of 
learning, like that Father Lambert of Ardes (in Flanders) 
who is deeply read in old Latin authors and Christian 
fathers and who has composed an excellent local chron- 
icle — worthy to rank with the best produced in the 
monasteries. 

Taken, therefore, at large, despite much dross, the 
men of the Church do not cast away their great oppor- 
tunity. If alms and charity relieve the wretched, if letters 
|ind science have a genuine power, if the world retains 
other ideals than those of the tourney, the feud, and the 
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foray, if villeins are taught that they, too, are men with 
immortal souls no less than are the barons, the glory 
belongs surely not to the castle, but to the monastery 
and to the parish. And when a good churchman dies, 
especially, of course, if he has been an effective and 
benignant bishop, all the region knows its loss. When 
the late Bishop of Auxerre departed, it was writtoi, 
‘*It would be impossible to tell how great was the 
mourning throughout the entire city, and with what 
groaning and lamentations sorrow was shown by all who 
followed his funeral.” While of the great and good 
Bishop Maurice bf Paris, builder of Notre Dame, it 
was recorded, when he i^ssed in 1196, that “he was a 
vessel of affluence, a fertile olive tree in the house of the 
Lord. He shone by his knowledge, his preaching, his 
many alms, and his good deeds.” 

Like every other institution, the Church of the Feudal 
Age is entitled to be judged by its best and not by its 
worst. 




Chapter XXIV : The Catiiedral and Its Builders- 

1ARON CONON and Adela had still 
another duty ere they returned to St. 
Aliquis.. They were fain to go with 
their sons, and each bum a tall candle 
before the altar of Our Lady in tlie 
cathedral. All dwellers near Pontdehois 
are intensely proud of their great church. It has been 
building: now these forty years. At last it is fairly com- 
plete, although thd left tower has still to be carried up to 
the belfry, and very many niches lack the sculptured 
saints presently to occupy them. A worthy cathedral, 
like a worthy character, is growing continually. Prob- 
ably the Feudal Age will end before Natre Dame de 
Pontdebois is completed as its pious designers have 


intended.^ 

The cathedral is the center for a large group of build- 
ings whereof most are in the noble pointed 
style of arcdritectur©*-— As just explained, in the* sacred 
close there is the bishop’s palace and the houses of the 
canons; there are also a doister for promen^ing, a 
school Cm^ch like that at the monastery), a room for a 
library, and a synodal hall for meetings of the canons 
and where the bishop can conduct litigation. Xhere 
is, in addition, a hospital for sick derics. The whole 
forms a little world sequestered from the uproar and 


^ Few or tR} cathedrals were really completed at any time, in 
the sense that all the details of their derign were brought to per- 
fection. 
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sordid bustle of the marts and workshops of Pontdebois. 
As you enter the cathedral compound, exterior cares 
are suddenly left behind you — ^a great sense of peace is 
realized. One hears the wind softly whistling through 
the soaring tracery of the massive right tower. There 
is a whirring flutter of dov^ from their homes under 
the flying buttresses. Through a section opened in the 
floral tracery of a great window comes the rumbling of 
an organ and the deep Gregorian chant of some byma 
from the psalter. Utter contrast it all is either to the 
hammering and chaffering of the city, or the equally 
worldly clatter of the castle court! The vast tower 
pointing upward speaks even to the thoughtless, ‘‘Fort- 
ress and city, trade and tourney endure only for the 
instant — ^the things of the Spirit abide forever.” 

The cathedral, b y its vast and soaring bulk, completely 
dwarfs the cofflparatively small and mean houses of the 
town. They are of thatch and wood. It is o f stpne. 
They lack even a tawdry mag^iificence. The cathedral 
could gaze with contempt on royal palaces. This fact 
teaches even more clearly than words the enormous 
place occupied by the Church in the Fuedal Age. It 
is not by its literature and learning (though these are 
not to be despised), but by its ^g ^red architecture 
and sculpture that the sp irit of this era displays its 
power and^xaigStaiTEy. In^ntemplating so magnificent 
a fabric, it is best to remember that it is the work of men 
of ardent faith, profoundly convinced that in the church 
building there dwells continually upon the high altar 
God himself, invisible but ever present. Squalid 
dwellings may suffice for man, but not for the Creator. 
And since God actually takes his abode in such an 
edifice, every art must contribute to its splendor. 4Arei5- 

their 
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best, ttkdb rendering hie homage to the Btemal. \'ti» 
cathedra!, theref<Mre, lums up all that ic ndtdeet In tbe 
art of the tinus when it ia erected.\ 

Since the nave of euch a churdh often can be used for 
secular mass meetlnii without fear imi^ety, and 
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the edifi<» on great festival da^ a cathedral has to be 
hr larger than an aodent pagan temide.* It 
possess an intmim' meet for <^bceate processkiiM, stop- 
{)htg often at eads of twenty'Odki altars Unh^ Its tsaha. 
To erect a building Ulce thfo it an undbrtsdcing in whidt 
a whole countryskfo can be askwi to jten. About forty 
years ago th« dd cathedral, teiUt in the andtmt Ztoman* 
esque (round-arched) style with a wooden roof, was 
falling into disrepair, and the new pdnted, stone- 
vaulted ardutecture waa devek^ing through all France. 
People foom regions round made remarks shout the 
*'impiety*' of the detiy snd folk nw Pontdebdt in 
**diBh(moring hmivon.” Various prelatss taunted the 
ruling Bistuq) Thibsut with his mwm cathsdnd. Thto 
Thibsut, however, hsKt been an «tiMierie as wdl ss a 
devout man. prudent mlmlnistratkm of the diocese 
he had saved conddersUe money. He nmtt persuaded 
his canons to curtail their luxuriles ami to contribute 
generously. Msans, too, ware talaui to lure momiy 
from tos fsithfol. The l^y rdics w«re axhil^ed. 
Xndulgento from purpttory wm promised to donors. 
Coiwdaics-stridnm barons wms urged to atone for 
thdr erfanss by Uberal pfte to tbs nsw mtofprfos. Civic 
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pride fiuid excited piety won the deniers from the Poat- 
dgt>ois trade and industrial masters. A rich countess left 
a tiotaWe legacy on condition that the canons riiould 
alway® pray for her soul on the anniversary of her death. 

-between coaxing and religious feeling a goodly fund 
-was collected — and, as was wisely said, “the new cathe- 
dral Ixas saved many souls” — meaning that many sin- 
ful people were happily moved to redeeming acts of 
generosity. There were even gifts, it is said, from 
hrig^ ri- ds and evil women, likewise a good many less 
debatable preseits in kind, as when a baron gave both 
die necessary oak and the pay of the carvers for making 
die magnificent choir stalls, besides presenting the 
great stained-glass rose window. Whatever the source, 
no donation was denied, the bishop counting it fortu- 
nate if even the booty of thieves could be turned to the 
^ory of God. 

Bisiiop Thibaut foaad-a-sKllful ardiitect, a Norman, 
half cleric, half la 3 rman, whnhad assisted on one of the 
great chugches-afe JRouen. The plans this man drew up 
were very elaborate, but he did not five to see them 
more half executed. Even if workmen and money 

faileci not, it was dangerous to rush tiie erection of the 
great piers, buttresses, and vaulted ceilings. At Auxerre, 
where they tried to hasten the work, muda of the choir 
STid-cienly collapsed “like a crash of thunder,” thou^ 
Heaven mercifully prevented the loss of life. At No3mu 
they began to build in 1152. Their cathedral was n early 
finislhed by. 1200. Nots^JDameJs^Paris was begun in 
ll63> arid the dioir was fm^^c^plcted by 1177; but 
tTi«» -gre^towers and fagade certainly caimot be fimshed 
before 1225. R^ms was begun in 1211, but undoubtedly 
eveo. the work onthe-chbir cannot be ended under thirty 
years from that date. If Pontdebois is reasonably com- 
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tions, add a statue here and a gargoyle yonder, put 
richly painted glass into another window, or complete the 
intricate carving around the railing to the pulpit stairs. 
iTow and then there is a special exhibition of relics to 
attract worshipers and their alms.^^One of the results 
is that the style of the different parts of the cathedral 
differs subtly according to the respective periods of their 
construction.^ There is not a contradiction, but only a 
pleasing variety. One feels that the cathedral is some- 
thing living. It has come into being, not by arbitrary 
creation, but by a natu ral gro wth; like a mighty, comfort- 
spreading tree. 

j As we wander about this glorious fabric, with its 
hundreds of statues, ^ its blazing windows, its vaulted 
roof which hangs its massive weight of stone so safely 
above our headg^i^glL .{ittempts at detailed description 
become futilefL-et them be left for other books and other 
moods. Later generations doubtless will record at great 
length that about the middle of the twelfth century a 
great activity in church building, as a surpassing work 
of Christian piety, began to manifest itself especially in 
northern France. This activity was not to spend itself 
for more than a hundred years.* It absorbed much of the 
best thought and energy of the time. In addition, it 
developed a genuinely new type of architecture, a real 

* One device was to take an extra-precious rdic and intrust it to 
monks, who vrould place it in a cart and drive through a wide region 
haranguing the faithful and hol^g out a purse for them to fill. 
At Rouen one of the cathedral towers was known as the “Butter 
Tower,” because it was largely built with money given for permission 
to eat butter in Lent. 

^ At Rheims, ptior to the German bombardment of 1914, there 
were more than two thousand statues. 

* During this period th«^ were built in France some eighty cathe- 
drak and more than five htmdred large and superior churches in this 
Gothic style. 
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the main entrance give# access to the long nave, radiates 
the mighty rose window, the final triumph of the glass 
and tracery. And so through all the vast structure- 
huge in proportions, yet. as it were, a harmonious mass 
of fair carving and jewel work, until (even as says 
Holy Writ) “the whole body fitly joined together, and 
compacted by that which every jdnt supplyeth, accord- 
ing to the effectual working in every part, maketh 
increase of the body unto the edifying of itself in 
love." 

So the apostle of the making of a Christian man, so, 
too, of the making of the august church. And after 
saying this, what profit to add that this cathedral has a 
length of ab out four hundred feet, that the criling 
of the nave rises at least <me hundred feet above the 
pavement, that the rose window it nearly forty feet in 
diameter, that the higher tower is mudh more than two 
hundred ?' Numbers are fw sordid traffic, they are not 
for a work wroui^t mtt of a passicmate love of man 
toward Qod. 

We cannot stay to linger ovtw the symbolism wluch 
they tell ua it in every part of the church; how the 
"Communion of Saints" Is prodaimed by the chapda 
dustering around the choir and nave; how the delicate 
spire which rises at the omter the transepts teaches 
that "vanquishing earthly desire we should also ascend 
in heart and mind " ; how the triple breadth df the nave 
and two aisles, likewise the triple stretch of the choir, 
transepts and nave, proclaim the Hdy Trinity; and 
how the serried armies df and columrw aonounro 
the Pro^heu and Apostles who uj^hold the fabric of the 

* •itdt fiptrss wodU ledkaW dak PWtuisfjds Csthadrd WM tonut- 
wlMt s melt e r ttam Metre Dems de Perit. It coiOd teak up weh 
eoMng ttw grate dmrdMw ef ftraaot, yet sot a!Q in the &«t dsM. 
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Church; while font, altar, crucifix, and crosses innumer- 
able attest the earthly pilgrimage and redeeming passiai 
of Jesus Christ. 

But the cathedral is more than a j npit coUe ction of 
allegories. Eversnvhere in stained glass, and still more 
innSte" multitudin ous images, is told ^thfc-.'Bible stmy. 
Tb^ characters are not clothed in Hebraic fashim. 
"Baron Abraham” and “Sire David” appear in ring 
mail like doxi^ty cavaliers. The history of the good 
warrior Judas Maccabseus perhaps is told in greater 
detail than that of prophets like Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
But v&ry few important stories are omitted, and, above 
j all, the great pag^^ipf lheJIif^ worked out 

> in loving deteil. The child, who is brought time and 
again to visit the cathedral, knows almost every essential 
Bible narrative, albeit he may never learn to read even 
French, much less to con the Latin of the Vulgate. 
Likewise, in the cathedral rest the tombs of brave sei- 
I gneurs and worthy bishops, each covered either with an 
/ effigy showing his armor and his beloved hunting dogs 
couched at his feet, or in his pontificals; and the tombs 
also of noble women, sculptured as richly dad, who have 
made life beautiful by their worthy living, and who now 
rest securdy until God’s great Judgment. So the cathe- 
{ dral is both a temple for the hopes of the present, and 
van inspiration from the remote and nearer past.^ 

* St. John of Damascus, writing in the Orient in the eighth cen- 
tury, gave what amounted to the standard justification of holy- 
images and pictures in churches and for the veneration of the same: 

am too poor to possess hooks, I have no Idsure for reading. I 
enter the diurch choked with the cares of the world; the 
coknrs attract my tight like a fiowery meadow; mid the glory of 
God steals imperceptibly into my soul. I gaze on the fortitude ci 
the mailyr and the crown with which he is rewarded, and the fire of 
holy emulaticm is kindled within me. I fall down and worship God 
through the martyr; and I rective salvation.” 
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After he had prayed beside his father and mother, 
little Anseau stole away from the altar and wandered 
timidly about the churdi. In a comer of a transept 
he found a stone craftsman completing a small image 
of St. Elizabeth to adorn some nidie. The sculptor 
w£» policing the back of the statue no less carefully 
than the front. "Why such trouble?” asked the boy 
curioudy. "No one can see the back.” “Ahj my fair 
damoiseau,” replied the other, smiling, “no man, of 
course: but God can see. This is for the Cathedral; 
and is God ‘no one’?” 

The next day, having spent all their money and 
become wearied of the mechanic bustle of Pontdebois, 
Baron Conon and his company rode back to St. Aliquis. 
After they had travded for miles, the great mass of the 
cathedral was still visible behind them. 

The Feudal Age has produced very much that is 
evil — it has also produced the Gothic church and its 
builders. By which ought the epoch be judged? 

Seven hxmdred years afterward the donjon of St. 
Aliquis is an ivy-covered ruin. Vanished is the monas- 
tery; vanished, too, the peasants’ huts. In the smoky 
industrial city on the site of Pontdebois not one andent 
stone seems left upon another. But, hold! Soarii^ hi^ 
above u^y roof and factory chinmey, with its airy 
pinnacles denouncing a life of materialism and doubt, 
msited by admiring pilgrims from beymid the Sea of 
Darkness, the great fabric of the gray cathedral re main s. 
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Alihev. see Monastwy. 

Abbot, election and powers 
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/Ueacander, romanc^ of, 1^. 
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C3iarity. 
prentices, 36*. 
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Anstotle, authority of, 336. 
Armor, 191 ff. 
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BanaliUs, *58. 

Banner, of baronial castle, S3. 

Baptism, customs at, 81. 

Barbican, 21. . 
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14. . ^ _ 

Baron, usual rights of, 7. 

cruel and outragwus, 8, 9, 16*. 
typical feuds and neighbors, 15. 
superior type of, 153. 

Baronial feuds, 2*j|^n. 
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on fast days, 129. 
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City — Continued. 
lack of air and sanitation, S48. 
population of, 347 nt. 
great burghers of, 349. 
burgher mansion, 349. 
danger from 6res, 350. 
the civic donjons, 351. 
communal charger, 352. 

See Commune. 

Cleanliness, p^sonal, among upper 
classes, 42. 

lack of, in woolen clothing, 89. 

Clergy, legal privileges of, 159, 375. 
see Bishop, Canons, Priests, 
Monks. 

Clerk, ^ee clergy. Church, etc. 

Cloisters, of abbey, 817. 

Clothing, of peasants, 264. 

Coinage, confusion in,, 366. 

Commerce, see Shops, Industries, 
Pairs. 

Cotnmune, charter of, 352, 853. 
privileges of inhabitants, 353. 
clergy rail at Commune, 354. 
wmmunal insurrections, 354. 
jurisdiction of bishop, 355, 
rule by echevins and rich mer- 
chants, 355, 356* 

Corv^es, 258. 

Courtesy, training in, 184. 

Cowls, 820, 

Clothing, male and female, 88 ff. 
materials used, 89. 
garments of noblemen, 90. 
headdress for men, 91. 
garments of noblewomen, 91, 
use of silks and furs, 92. 
rapid changes in fashions, 93. 
dress of lower classes, 94. 
headdress of women, 95. 
conspicuous costumes to indi-^ 
cate evU characters, 98. 

Cookery and foods, 113 ft. 
implements In cooldhouse, 114. 
meat frequently boiled, 114. 
game espedally desired, 114, 
115. 

butcher*8 meat, 115. 
podtry, 116. 
fish, 117, 


soups, 117. 
meat pies, 117. 

Cookhouse, in a castle, 28. 
Cosmetics, use of by women, 97. 
Cross bows, 190. 

Crusades, on wane in TITT cen- 
tury, 3. 

improve military architecture. 
18. 

D 

Dais, in castle hall, 86. 
Damoiseau, 185. 

Dances, varieties of, 183. 

Dancing, passion for, 84, 85. " 

Dean, of canons, 386. 

Devil, belief in, 302. 

assists wizards and witches, 303. 
Dice, games with, 52. ‘ 
sinfulness of, 53, 54. 

Dinners, menu at cai^e in ordinary 
days, 49. 

Divining, 306. 

Divorces, resisted by Church, 102. 
Dogs, very desirable for hunting, 

04 . 

Donjon, of castle, 80 
of a commune, 85U 
Dinner customs, 122 ff. 

See Feast. 

Drawbridges, of castle, 22, 28, 
Dress, see Clothing. 

E 

Echevins, in commune, 355. 
Economic self-suflSciency, of a well- 
ruled barony, 46. 

Education, of young nobleman, 
176 ff. 

ideals inculcated, 178. 
training in letters, 179, 
reading of romances, 180; 
training in riding, fencing and 
hawkng, 181. 
maxims inculcated, 181> 
placed out as i^uire, 182. 
training as squire, 182-184. 
taught jousting, 183. 
learns "courtesy,” 184. 
good side of traming, 186. 
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H^nmatlfanf ImhiE^libood, 197. 
E9«minile fciiiAta, 
Rm»dpiilk«, it vi^M. tit* 
Rai^puN rit^ homm, SS9. 
U^km ^mk 1^^. 144 144 
&nmmMnlfillo4 ol a feirlM 
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dNwe df* b|^ j^^i. Wk 
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. * 

I^SWff. * 
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wm. 
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fm, 

tf^liilbfi tliil4*, 9^ 
AimniM*tiif»fit« nl, fl1t> 

Rilrimfy* wm ||ll«r|||f^r. 
ruinit^ itfv In « 19. 

Rniitlt^ amt^il tiniiiiiiitfir, Wk 
Fi^ltlp, «Milh irf. 141. 

fttminl nl 

Ipnnilii, till. 

h**ttknnt*m nf tftenr* lii» , 
wvtiif Mmp wnniii, Ifl, 

I I»i9l ^ Irnm 114 
nil n ttoy, tmi, 

rwiwinteiifc tin. 

.mni Ii4 

Rnaii«l ^t^teliniib w n rttm t^MMi 

teXnt«i^«Miy«i. 

V^kti^ I4M ff« 

MtWW «f, IW« 

•telww df tim pidftllMMi ta. 
Ilil, 

4ttljki d M hnyMNii ilMI 
MnWlai^ iiv%4M 

« mmhA. tm 


mmmmm of ffiMw komab illL 
144 

oolfogmo Ijntwi^ 1^ 

of hmmtk 114 
km lUifii mm mpta^Mk l#4 

In m 144 144 

IMk 

oolkolf«iil|r« Itl. 

VtMMlil||i liHIk 

lAndk k«ffiold« IM i, 
fmtmnrir' ol» ii4 
mmtM wlikiii tmMm. 194 
ftmatloMi wmm knfoiilbl, 194 

l4io44^^^A I ■fii41^>giia‘iniiii[ftii^ fc gUlllljll 

puriMMi nniiJW W, 

Ipmil vnluf of wotfkMNii tHN^ 
ovkfkM of o ijFjok'iiw f#owl, H4 
ik» m 

llm YtMidk, 

m koftioldl **omy«** W$%, 

ommedbolMHb Mk 
m ii^tjf ImiIIIii^ iiS« 
flwi nf moffjooodwii 99<4 
of o fonlK Ml f • 

Udo, toHollMi of. I4f. 

^IImi of M kmimk 114 
PHi* inr« tif, 

wof, IM. 

Hmvooi, ioflnii* M» 14 
Roodfeb #00 I folfioy. 
lufortof#* iolifooiff lolL iMi 

^MUMML ^ full Mnaiiliarif mj tyfaMam 

to Xllt vMl^* 4 
t1itirh| rint nf if tttriinrir fwiipUp, 

jp^SISS^ toSnM 114 
IkMri iwtiWBiii M 4 
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14 

iwm iw u. f?, 

•i<>«iilfy itw l wd •! IwfUm 114. 
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Ctunif' t7t. 

Atnl SI ff, 

trf n mwtW, 07 . 

IrnjiM^I iyUm^ 

hrrVM ftiwl vriprtutMW is. tW. 

rvffMilAnl ti^miitifl for IM. 

^inom* d( fioble«, tM. 
Cllf^ imriulilirti mm&E^ 

*iol^ t«t, 

ffirk #4itmtbn df 

m 0, 

tm i^vf»i«it lo hMwIm Mdi dtoe- 
Qkm, uwtl for wifKbiMi Ui 

na. 

sao ff. 

I rnttolivM^ df« MO. 
kill liHowii* MO, Ml, 
tn^lfttkiOiA tsf. Mt. 

«rf. by 81 M, 

•iffirinitl*^ Mf . 

Iilroil «rt^lit»rii, SM, 
ttuMtlm io ffillldbi, SOS. 

ii 

ItoiHloiMiblfHl Wf»r» ItlWI^ Its, 

100 Jf 

Iwiffit rinlli, S4S, 

Hoir, «»f wmir\m* 

Hair tww*fl by wotoii#, 
ftolU t^iitb. Ml 0 

vrry mttfky io iWoikni. Ot, 
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SO 
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ll€M|»ihility, bitirtmH M 0, 
mrm^ny ^ raving guatts, 44 . 
Iloinsiioi, givea m mankge 
Komm. 102, 
lldc»^ I9t. 

Ihmm, bciktmntbk is wiur, 106. 
vtk^bi (/, isrr. 
uiifki^p im. 
fimealftUos to sow loui^ts, 

20 s. 

Hot €odkkk psQo Si. 
ol peiMists, im, 
botiof v«ry po«r, 265. 
dwitUim ^ ^ bur|^m» $44, 
mMsm d slim, S51. 

Rimiisg, si^tis busmess, M. 
rnssy fdld sslmds, 6S. 
«t|utpfiMm! d hustcav, 64. 
tlogi iMifitkl im, 64. 
ebidog down « pmt boar, 64 Mp 
fiitmi from th#» niist, 66, 67. 
biaiitlsg mmm potaasU* bsd^ 
if, 

I 

** laMSQslty»** po a s e i st d hfhaam. 
7 nt 

Ifspottm oti pssMstSft 251* 
Inmolry, Is i45» i47» $4B* 
ifi^ $45, M6. 
liNiwtfiw, Is UlWM, W S, 
mdm hi apodal stml^ $M. 
•hopkfMm, $50. 
r^kt^ by oiokk SM. 
SetOdkk* 

tatmob m Mm by 

Jkwik$65. 

Iftlsvdkl, m, ^ . 

biikAi, QMMt, bf im 

imm In dbakgi hmm^ 

m 

I 
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fmmtm imnmm$t m^iks, B§4. 
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mm i wn fawM by tton, IM, 
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wwar. ttlV. 
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Windows, glass in castle, 85. 

stained glass in churches, 402. 
Wine, 120. 

Witdicraft, SOS ff. 
casting a spdl, 305. ^ 
lawful forms of divining, 306. 
Witches, 303-305. 

^/feards, 303-305. 

Women, noble, praised for beauty 
by minstreli 70. 
types of female beauty, 71. ; 


taught good manners, 72, 73. 
married off against their will, 74. ' 
can be harshly treated, 74, 75. 
sometin^ grossly neglect^ 76, 
often ertremely coarse, 77. 
alleged t^ortcomings of, 78. ' 
accomplishments of , 79. 
manage children and household, 
80 ff. 

Woolens, generally used for gar- 
ments, 89. 
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